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Some Important Notes About This Book 


In this book, fiction is written in this font and non-fiction is written in this 
font, the Doves Revival font created by Richard Green (not inclusive of titles 
and italics.) It was based upon the font used by the renowned Doves Press, and 
originally created by T,J. Cobden-Sanderson, who, a hundred years ago, in a 
protracted battle with his business partner over its commercial use, dumped the 
original in the Thames, I like to think some of his careful craft and passion went 
into this, my own work. These represent the best blog posts (updated, merged 
and/or rewritten) between 2010, when I was promoting my novel, Strategy of 
Numbers, and 2014. — plus plenty of work written exclusively for this book. It is 
a collection of self-contained pieces, poetry, fiction and non-fiction, tiled together 
with art into a relationship of works that amount to an autobiography. In this 
fourth edition, at least half or more of the works herein were selected by Katherine 
La Mantia, who has also been helpful with shaping much of my writing, The gem 
of artisenal books is this: that something like this could never have been published 
commercially, and for that I am very grateful. 


Thank You, 
— Clint Irwin 
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Mars Haiku #2 


First we send rovers 
Then some human explorers, 
Internet and cats. 


fire 
WF Now 


Ghosts 


Sometimes I see a silent film 
and marvel at how every last 
person in it had finished their epic 
on our planet long before most of 
us were born, but they live on as 
ghosts in the screen. Sometimes I 
think of how many stars had to 
live and die long before the birth 
of the sun to create the elements 
of the planets. We are the ghosts 
of a billion suns, In every thrum 
and drum of breath and dance, 
we are acting out the history of 
the universe. 


Tsunamis and Bumble Bees 


They say that a bumble bee, so lumbering and unwieldy, defies the laws of 
aerodynamics and should not be able to fly; of course, no one told the bee that, A 
fact check on this story reveals that flight for a bumble bee is well understood and 
the story, a myth, But facts aren't the point. The story lets us grasp what we all 
suspect occasionally: that life is full of intractable mysteries, Scientists say that love 
Is just our genes’ way of extracting the next generation from us, but that knowledge 
does not stop them from falling madly in love. Seventy percent of the mass and 
energy of the universe, which we know from gravity must be there, is completely 
unaccounted for; but no one told the universe that it was under any obligation to 
make sense, The story of the bumble bee illustrates that there is a factual truth 
and an emotional truth, which is the distinction between non-fiction and fiction. 
Studies show that if I put the facts I've just written in a well-told tale, wrap them 
in myth, they will feel — and feel is the key, here — more personal to you, so you 
will comprehend them more deeply and remember them longer. Anthropology tells 
us that stories were used to store knowledge for millennia before there were either 
studies or anthropology. 

The Onge of Little Andaman Island, in the Bay of Bengal, have a story about 
how angry spirits shake the tall stump that holds up the sea, then hurl boulders 
down from the stars into the water. This causes the waters in the creeks to recede 
and the tide to rush far out until, like a great breath drawn in, it is released as a 
great wave. As soon as they feel the stump shaking, they know what is coming, 
When the water in the creek recedes, they scatter turtle and pig skulls around their 
settlement as evidence of a recent hunt, then throw stones at the ocean, so that the 
evil spirits will look for them where the rocks land or around the skulls. Assured by 
their amulets, containing the bones of their ancestors, that good spirits will defend 
them, they flee to the high jungle to wait out the battle, while the earth turns into 
water, To anyone outside of the Onge, this story would have seemed quaint and 
semained worthy of note only to an anthropologist or two, up until December 26, 
2004. 

on that day, tourists in Bangkok, fishermen and beach-goers — untold peoples 
along the coast from Indonesia and Malaysia, around the Bay of Bengal to India 
and Sri Lanka, watched the tide fall back with such speed that fish were stranded 
on a startlingly vast new beach. Baffled, mesmerized, most hesitated, and many 
walked out toward a gathering tsunami until it was too late, A quarter-of-a- 
million people died, drowned, washed away. It was naturally assumed that the 
Onge, being a tiny population on an island so close to the epicenter of the tidal 
wave, had been wiped from the face of the planet. In retrospect, it was a foolish 
_ notion, The Onge knew nothing of plate tectonics or the seismographic event 
under the Indian Ocean which had set the tsunami in motion, but this knowledge 
had proved utterly useless to those who possessed it, Their ancestors had migrated 
out of Africa and settled the Andaman Islands thirty to fifty-thousand years ago, 
so they had a great deal of time and the necessity of learning when a tsunami was 
coming, and what to do about it, Similar to the kindling coals they wrap in leaves, 
sustaining the flame for generations, they had packed this knowledge in a story 
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and passed it down for millennia. After the waters departed from the land, the 
whole of their population, ninety-six, came down alive and well. Eight days later, a 
ninety-seventh, a baby girl, was born. . Pe 

Reasoned thinking based on facts 1s a new innovation, but narrative is our 
heritage and stories are insistent. Two-thousand years ago, a series of obscured 
writers packed the acts of a dangerous and incomprehensible radical in myth, 
When the story caught on against all odds and became an establishment religion, 
every time church fathers and rulers became complacent about having control of 
the myth, the radical was seized back by reformers, abolitionists and civil rights 
activists, While the god aspect of the man in the story was good for keeping order 
with fear of punishments and sin — again and again, the human aspect appeared to 
be a defender of whores, a toucher of untouchables, and infuriatingly insistent on 
the idea that the poor were people with souls the equal of kings, something which 
is still very new in history. It is this constant tension between god and man, myth 
and history, which has raised the Gospels up for twenty centuries like the bee that 
doesn’t realize it lacks the ability to fly, Its narrative ts so effective that, right or 
wrong, it forms the basis of worship for two billion people, more than any other, 

This is what Richard Dawkins’ devotees are up against, but the realm of science, 
being a realm of human beings, is no exception to an attraction to fiction, Galileo, 
scientific hero, rebel against the church, after being forced to recant his support 
for the theory that the earth was the unmoving center of the universe, stubbornly 
uttered, “And yet it moves,” Actually, he didn’t say that and was quite friendly with 
Pope Urban XIII before some serious trouble cropped up, mainly due to Galileo's 
naiveté and what seems to have been a personal misunderstanding. Of course, an 
apple didn't fall on Newton's head, either. He talked about being inspired by seeing 
an apple fall but he was more inspired by the Bible, obsessed with explaining how a 
cosmic event might cause Noah's Flood and the End Times (which he predicted for 
2060.) Most scientists alive today freely admit they found their first love of science 
in science fiction, while non-believers and atheists regularly use conspiracy theories 
as a form of secular religion to fit the chaos of shocking events into a tidy narrative, 
a comforting idea that at least someone, somewhere is in control, 

Famously, J. Robert Oppenheimer, father of the atomic bomb, when asked to 
describe his feelings upon witnessing the first atomic blast, could only resort to a 
story from Hindu religious scripture, I understand where he was coming from, 
Hearing the story of Yashoda seeing the entire universe in the opened mouth of the 
child, Krishna, made its vastness far more visceral and real for me, than all of the 
discussions of M-theory I’ve heard, involving eleven dimensions of spacetime. We 
have a deep-seated affinity for finding meaning and beauty in a narrative, especially 
when raw data rarely fits into one, Radical atheists would do well to realize that 
fanaticism is the enemy, not the fictions that keep aloft so many of our favorite 
lumbering bumble bees of truth, which may well come in the same box of DNA as 
the opposable thumbs and our tendency to be talky. Being so fanatical themselves, 
it may not be possible for them to accept that while the behavior of a fox in the wild 
Is interesting, it is the fox in the fable that sticks with us. 


Absolute Zero 


They used to be closer, in fact, they were one, one big happy continent 
called Pangea. Over time they split up, but remained close for a long time, 
still a family, though they had their differences. Those were Antarctica’s 
halcyon days. He had a collection of life just like the other continents, and all 
the earth was warm. Calamities came and went but they muddled through 
together. There was plenty for everyone. Antarctica still remembered 
when he was a part of the lower supercontinent of Gondwanaland, almost 
enclosed by Africa, South America, India, and Australia, which was even a 
bit closer to the South Pole back then. It was a sweet embrace. 


How things had turned for Antarctica. As families do, eventually, each 
one had moved away to find a special place under the sun. India had run 
off and joined Eurasia. Africa and South America were preoccupied by 
their own lives at the Equator. Each had an obligatory peninsula tapering 
southward toward Antarctica, and the former life he seemed to represent, 
but they rarely thought about him much. There came a time when only 
Australia seemed to care any more, but that was not to last, either. She 
had grabbed her place in the sun by pushing him farther and farther away 
under the world. Oh, not all at once. She said she needed her space, at 
first, then she needed to be “alone for a while.” Antarctica had granted her 
one small request after another until, one day, he woke up resigned to the 
fact that Australia had grown closer to Asia, and was never coming back. 

He did not sink into despair immediately. Things were still good, if lonely. 
Antarctica still had a great collection of life, much of it utterly unique to 
him. At first the cold came on in such a way as Antarctica hardly noticed. 
Some creatures had to adapt but that was the way of things. It was not 
so bad. Unfortunately, it kept getting worse until there came a moment, 
the most bitter of all, when he knew he was facing utter catastrophe. The 
orders of life which succumbed were vast. He witnessed the loss of nearly 
every last one of them with a feeling of such unbearable sorrow that he fell 
into a despair from which there seemed no return. 
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Despair can become like coal in the earth. Under the most impossible 
heat and pressure, it undergoes a transformation, and becomes a diamond 
of bitter vengefulness. Despair was a death, to live as a zombie without 
a concept of a future, a reason to exist. In bitterness was a glint of hope 
because it gave birth to thoughts of revenge, which looked toward a future, 
believed in something, conjured it out of the darkest abyss. It asked what 
justice would look like, then aimed to achieve it. Antarctica, now impervious 
to hurt, to loss, to suffering, vowed to find a way to extract a price from the 
other continents for their cruel abandonment of him. It seemed quixotic that 
there could be some way in which Antarctica could prove the villain, but 
now he had nothing but time and hatred. Each moment could present an 
opportunity, and he would wait as long as he had to for it. This was what 
had kept Antarctica going, especially in the most brittle cold and crushing 
darkness of the winters, which only served to underscore how alone he 
was, as if on another planet, which had never known warmth and life. 


In Antarctica’s lowest moments, his example, his model for perseverance, 
was the last visible remnant of his entire collection of life, those wonderful 
little birds, those penguins. They actually had the ability to flee, but they 
did not abandon him. They stayed, they evolved, they adapted where 
nothing else could. They were so loyal that they went even deeper into the 
continent during the fiercest part of the winter to brood their young. They 
were Antarctica’s only living legacy, and so he would have his vengeance 
in their name. All it would take was an opportunity. 

It came without fanfare, or any warning at all. The opportunity had 
simply waded ashore. It had originated in Africa, back when Antarctica 
had resigned itself to calamity. At first, only an odd nakedness and a 
peculiar habit of walking around on its hind legs would have marked it out. 
But after a few million years, and the addition of a grotesquely swollen 
brain, this eccentric little ape had become a wander-lusting, fire-starting, 
thunder-channeling, tarmac-trailing, tower-dwelling, atom-smashing, 
DNA-dicing, spirit-chasing, information-gobbling, control-freak-of-nature, 
uniquely beset with back problems, hypertension, messy mating practices, 
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and the inevitable existential angst that comes when a large mind is idled 
by the ease and convenience of its own clever devices. Such an energetic 
animal, it had come to Antarctica and explored deep into the interior, 
places which had known nothing of life for eons. For that alone, Antarctica 
had been overjoyed by his new species, so upright and tenacious like the 
penguin, and for a while, he had neglected to see its greatest potential. 
All the energy it produced, it was much more than was needed merely to 
survive; it was a force of its own, the opportunity for which he had been 
searching. How exquisite that this wonderful ape could provide the means 
to raise the temperature of the earth, melt away the ice that imprisoned 
him and flood the shores of every continent. 

They would all know, now. They would all be forced to remember him. 
Would this be good for the little ape? No. The penguin? Not in the short 
run, anyway. But what did it matter? There would be vengeance. There 
would be justice. And perhaps, if only briefly, the ecstasy of life would 
return to the forlorn shores of Antarctica. 


The Moon had been staring at her reflection in the oceans of Earth for 
near all of her life, and most times she felt like the friend who made the 
pretty girl look better by comparison. But there was no comparison. There 
were spots on the top of the Moon, under its chin and behind its ashen, 
pockmarked face, which had known nothing of the Sun almost since it was 
born. The lustrous white hair of Earth, the shimmering blue, and the hues 
of green and warm brown on her skin, had put the Moon to permanent 
shame. There was some jealous comfort in the spots of grey, which had 
appeared very recently on Earth’s face — finally a flaw, an outbreak of 
blemishes, perhaps a sign of aging — but not much. Even these had become 
an asset, because they became like stars, glittering on whatever part Earth 
was turned away from the Sun.-The Moon had to remember that it was her 
friend, Earth, who made her special, and worth more than the advances of 
Mercury. He was so much like her, but she had no taste for his racing about 
close to the fury of the Sun. 

Mars was a fine enough suitor, but he could never win her heart. What 
could he offer her that was better than to be the companion of the beauty 
that already had her in tow? She could join the harems of Jupiter or Saturn, 
but then she would be just another plain concubine among their more 
beautiful moons. She would look better among the harems of Uranus and 
Neptune but, no, if she were going to submit to a great planet, she would 
have a king, not a prince. So what would she do without Earth, dear Earth, 
the model of all her aspirations, though they could never be approached? 
Run off to her own orbit between Mars and Jupiter like some pathetic old 
sphere with only the asteroids to keep her company? Become a lonely, 
escaped moon like Pluto? 

Venus, in her seething jealousy, had often tried to lure the Moon away 
by putting sulfurous gossip in her head about things she claimed to have 
heard Earth say about her. Perhaps Earth had said those things, too. After 
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all, what was the Moon but craters and dust? If she had been more, she 
might have played the two against each other, but only in the hope that 
Earth would not take her so for granted. It was only in the oceans of Earth 
that she could she see her reflection, both her flaws and fortune. The Moon 
lived vicariously through Earth, receiving admiration from all the Solar 
System. The Earth had never seen her own reflection. She never had to. 


She was flawless. 


Curiosity 


| knew that they loved me, but there was envy as well because | was the 
one who would actually be going. For them, it was like the model rockets 
they had launched when they were kids. They had packed their souls into a 
space suit and arced into the firmament with those rockets, stringing along 
a tether which linked them to the ground control of their bodies. When 
the parachute opened, they landed successfully on another world, even 
though it was only a hundred yards away. When the excitement faded, 
and they had to face the fact that it was just a toy rocket on another patch 
of earth, they needed more. They needed the real thing, escape velocity, 


and the moon was not enough. If they wanted to walk on other worlds 
with their feet, they were realistic enough to understand that it might never 
happen, but they knew how to pack their souls into rockets. When they 
built me, each one of them installed a little seat where the kid who used to 
launch backyard rockets would be strapped in. 

Getting me launched was not quite the thrill of that first model rocket. It 
was too serious for a real celebration. They were adults now. A hundred 
yards had become a third-of-a-billion miles. Others of my kind had made 
the same great leap only to lapse into eternal silence. Everything wasted, 
years of work ruined in a single instant by maybe some tiny detail gone 
off in the long exposure to temperature extremes and radiation during 
transit, or the unpredictable variables of the landing sequence, even 
perhaps something overlooked at home. No reply. No reply. No reply. | 
can imagine that when you launch your soul out into the cosmos like that 
and lose it, the tether to it must stream out there forever. There must be a 
lot of tears. 

Launch was only the beginning, conception, but there were nine months 
of gestation before | could be born into my homeworld, and they could 
live in my native land through me. It was not easy. Birth never is. There was 
slowdown, separation, descent, landing; words which covered so many 
details that at least one of them seemed bound to go wrong at any point. 
Yet it had all gone well. In the last stage, | was flown down to the surface 
and dangled from an umbilical cord until | got on my wheels. When the 
cord was cut, the great bird of my birth flew away. When | lifted my head 
and called out into space, they heard it like the first cry of a newborn. Only 
then would they allow themselves to cheer. When | opened my eye on 
Mars, only then would they allow themselves to celebrate. 

They have many questions, and so do |. They mostly would like to know 
if life like them had ever existed on my homeworld. | already know that life 
of my kind has existed here. Maybe when they are finished with what they 
want from me, | can go do some exploring on my own. I’m much bigger and 
more mobile than my forbears, and | like to think | could really get around. 
| would love to visit my rover relatives, Sojourner, Spirit, Opportunity, and 
the first attempts at my kind, which were sent by the Russians. Remember 
when | talked about getting all the way to Mars and then just failing? That’s 
what happened to those poor Russians. | hear that they had to land in one 
of the worst dust storms ever observed, and they might be all in pieces. 
Could happen to any one of us. They were the first to at least reach the 
surface of my homeworld, and I'd like to pay my respects to them. Maybe | 
could discover what exactly went wrong with them, too, and all the others 
that didn’t make it. | would like to see all of the landers as well, especially 
the Vikings, which were the first successful landers. They set the standard 
for the rest of us, you know. | wonder how many of my relatives are still 
functional because it would be nice to hear what they can tell me about 
their experiences on my homeworld. But that will have to wait because 
there is a lot of work to do. There are a lot of souls tethered to this buggy, 
and they have a lot of questions which they sent me here to answer. | won't 


let them down. 
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Fragments #III 


“The geometry of innocent flesh on the bone 
Causes Galileo’s math book to get thrown 

At Delilah who sits worthlessly alone 

But the tears on her cheeks are from laughter...” 


— Bob Dylan, “Tombstone Blues” 


One of my favorite verses of any kind, For me, it explains why I am irredeemably 
heterosexual. I've been propositioned by gay men more than a few times, and when 
I tell them I'm not gay, they often say, “Well, how do you know unless you've tried 
it?” It’s like what Renton said about sex in “Trainspotting,” when he is explaining 
how homophobic Begby ended up in a car with a chick with a dick outside a club: 
“It’s all about aesthetics,” That explains it for me, anyway. I remember drawing 
class, Drawing 1s a neurotic nightmare for me, where it is meditative for others, It 
doesn’t come naturally, so it is all a struggle to get it right, especially with female 
models, Drawing a male is relatively easy, It is all modified straight lines and bores 
me, I have no interest in it. Like Elaine said in “Seinfeld,” the male body is so 
“utilitarian.” With a female body, it is all curves, the hardest thing to get right, 
No instrument in human invention can get that precisely, which is why men have 
coryured up straight lines, which don't exist in nature. We plot curves with these 
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counterfeits, and while it is generally useful for drawing men, when you get down 
to precision, women’s bodies stubbornly refuse straight lines. 

Everything about a woman refuses straight lines, A man goes to bed at one 
weight, and wakes up in the morning at the same weight, A woman goes to bed 
at one weight, then wakes up in the morning and says “I feel fat.” For a guy, “feel” 
has nothing to do with it; you weigh what you weigh, When you are with a gal, 
Galileo’s math book is definitely thrown, Math is destroyed as a pale substitute 
for understanding the true nature of the world every time you wake up. I can 
understand and predict the basics of most men within ten minutes...but women...¢ 
Men are clean Newtonian physics, the predictable orbits of the planets or, at worst, 
Einsteinian, complex but still understandable within a grid of fine lines and obscure 
numbers, Women are quantum mechanics, the realm of light, which acts as both a 
wave or particle depending on how you decide to observe it; of a particle that can 
be proven to be in two different places at the same time, 

Some would like to destroy the idea of gender, and the difference between male 
and female, as a way to promote equality and eliminate homophobia. I think we 
could try to do that, but it would be no less a lie than a straight line, Either way, 
that kind of world would be boring to me. No matter how frustrating it may be, 
I like struggling with a curve. I like being denied the illusion that I might know 
everything, I like being challenged every day with inescapable mystery. To me, 
life is just more interesting that way. If the French existentialists tell me that life is 
meaningless, so we must find our own meaning, well, I find most of my sense of 
meaning in that — and I am perfectly capable of seeing others as my equal, without 
erasing how differently they see the world, regardless of how it arises, and being in 
awe of it. 


Mind on the Moon 


Our hearts are stupid, our blood, our bones, and even our brains. There is no 
wit in a brain cell, It takes billions of them, stupid and automatic, to add up to a 
consciousness, which has no idea why it works, or even what it 1s. My collection 
of brain-cell functions keeps reminding itself tonight of the moon, and the odd 
skim of life on this planet. Brains on limbs, like me, walk around in tiny spots on a 
thin, outer layer of the earth, dazzled, puzzled, baffled at the ubiquity of life around 
them, and the beauty of the dead moon in the sky. 

Altogether, the earth really is as dead as the moon, All of earth's life bundled 
together is hardly worth counting as a percentage of its mass, all that cold stone and 
molten iron. Even when it comes to the progress of their lives, the bipedal brains 
are largely automatic, Lust impulses extract offspring, chemical love facilitates their 
growth, mechanical work feeds one end of these descendants of worms, and soils 
the other. Why A pointless question. A byproduct of stupid cells which, massed 
together, can appreciate art, the sublime nature of cats, guys kicking around a ball 
in.a stadium, kissing and architecture. ; 

Why? It walks around trading dried sheets of pulped plants for Hello Kitty 
backpacks, or bottles of poison, which it uses to temporarily kill its awareness, To 
the increasing dismay of its pets, it spends an inordinate amount of time staring 
into glowing boxes, It tells itself fairy tales about little pigs, big bad wolves, grassy 
knolls and healing lepers with a touch, arbitrarily dividing them into categories 
of true and false, It invents punk rock, and argues whether it is a better form of 
noise than classical music. It trades back and forth trillions of pieces of paper for 
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assets it believes it will have, then is shocked and horrified when some other brain 
somewhere else suddenly decides the value of those assets in terms of those same 
pieces of paper is imaginary. It flings hunks of metal at the stars in Its desperate 
search for a friend beyond the solar wind, hoping to receive some sign that it isn't 
all just a fluke. It can conceive of a black hole, but not a universe where it is totally 
irrelevant. “There must be a reason,” it insists, especially when things go wrong in 
its tiny life. It expects things to go well, and to see the intervention of the cosmos 
when they don't, 
Why? On this and other matters, the universe is as mute as the moon, 


Two-hundred and Six Bones 


If you happen to be the average bag of two-hundred and six bones, your parents 
most likely tried to pack you into styrofoam, and hoped you would get shipped 
through life without breaking any one of them, Some bones break, and they heal 
just fine, others will leave you damaged for the rest of your life. Some parents had 
something pretty serious broken during shipping, maybe one of the ossicles or the 
hyoid bone or the femur, so they don’t listen well or don’t communicate well or 
limp through life. Maybe they have perfectly healthy kids, who sometimes act deaf 
or mute or gimpy. Mom and Dad tried to pack them in styrofoam, when they were 
already broken. Maybe you have heard the story of the same kind of break over 
and over, but no two bones ever break the same way, and it never feels much good. 
Two-hundred and six bones, So many bones to break in so many ways. And there 
really is no styrofoam to get you through life. 


Dust 


Most of dust is not death 

but what is launched by life in a house. 

It is sloughed-off skin cells, pet dander, 

and the tiny mites that ply their living from them, 
It 1s fibers rubbed from couches and carpets and clothes. 
Most of all, 

it is dragged in from outside, 

with doors opening and closing to feet of all sizes. 
No lovers’ stains to mar immaculate beds. 

No sweat or soil of exploration to sass 

the pristine shoes of children. 

The cleanest house is a dead house, 


sealed like a tomb, 


Fragments #88 


Sometimes I am fascinated with the human form as architecture, absurd 
architecture, Start with the back. The whole thing evolved to be a suspension 
bridge between the front and hind legs, All the other bipeds, ostriches, kangaroos, 
they keep their spines horizontal, with a tail section to balance the weight over 
their legs, Picture the Brooklyn Bridge turned on one end and the nightmare for 
the engineers jury-rigging it to keep it standing, Our spines are like a stack of tea 
cups, cup on saucer and cup on saucer, everything duct-taped up with a crazy 
pattern muscles, and all of the innards hung from one side, instead of something 
more sensible like having them distributed around its circumference. I swear, if an 
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animal with properly balanced bipedalism had got to where we are, they wouldn't 
need so many damn chiropractors. 

And the head, that weird mess of hair on top of it, and nowhere else, except 
on the male face. What the hell is that about? But that is not the worst. The nose. 
Most of us are familiar with how awkward it is, Eyes and mouth are fine, even 
wonderful, but outside of a profile, the nose is always.a problem, The Japanese deal 
with it with a quiet line, or a dot or two. Smiley faces and emoticons just dump it 
altogether. 

And the female body, so delicately balanced and pinioned, as if performing a 
miracle of exquisite levitation, and such a perfect invitation for time and gravity 
to pull it all down as soon as possible. Our hands have fingers so articulated and 
narrow compared to everything else, which is why so many cartoons have only 
three digits and first-year student drawings have no hands, 

Sometimes when I watch a movie or a play or a concert or dance, I think what 
are these ridiculous monkeys doing? How do they celebrate so intensely their 
absurdity? And, yet, as a the creature of humanity that I am, I can think of no 
other animal so exquisitely expressive, the flailing arms, the bolting legs — Hamlet 
with the skull of Yorick. A laugh, a cry, the eyes that say a thousand things without 
a word, An African guide once told me that the human ts the slowest, weakest 
animal in the bush, True. But none of the others can concentrate so much beauty in 
their failings, We often forget that in our bouts of ugliness with each other. 

Sometimes I hear it all as a mantra that mutters, “This is how we are...this is 
how we are...” It is the only thing I have ever tried to write or paint. 


Philosopher Bites Zombie 


The undead was dead, which meant it was still twitching, there in the 
' dull shaft of light from the broken window. Destroy the brain they say, but 
was that really it? When he was a kid, he and some other boys had found 
a baby rattlesnake. They trapped it, and cut its head off with a shovel. The 
rest of its body writhed for a time in the Florida sand before going still. 
One boy had said that you still had to keep away from the head because 
it could bite for a while. Another boy had told him it was “just nerves,” 
like the decapitated chickens he’d seen running around his parents’ farm. 
They had lost interest rather quickly after the last impulse had gone out of 
each of the severed ends of the snake, but he had thought, was it like the 
hair and fingernails that kept going after death? Where was the line of 
still being alive, between the rattle snake’s head, and the follicle that kept 
spinning its strand after the funeral? 

Where was the line between the chemical machine running on automatic 
before finally timing out, and the eviction of the sense of existence? A 
rattlesnake was alive, but what was it when split into two, the head which 
could still bite, and the tail which kept twitching? Was it two lives or just 
“nerves?” What did that even mean? Fine meat for the philosophers to 
consume, though he doubted any one of them of note was still alive, or 
had the time to write some thesis about it. What use was postmodernism 
when you were trying to survive zombies? It had all been dialed back to 
the Platonists, and the issue of whether there was a such thing as a soul. 
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He wasn’t sure if he remembered that correctly, whether Platonists were 
the ones who believed in the idea of the soul, or not. What he was thinking 
about was meat for the belly, not the mind. 

In the halcyon days of being able to read books to discover things for 
their own sake, he had read about the effects of starvation on the mind. 
When muscles are deprived of nutrients, they atrophy and weaken; when 
the mind starves, it chemically stops being able to think properly. First off, 
he should be getting clear of this “kill,” as far away from it as possible, 
but he was sitting there, watching the body of a zombie, with a beheaded 
skull he had just mashed into jelly with a mallet, twitching, as if he were 
waiting for the results of a science experiment. His philosophical thinking 
had a more deranged, yet primal, purpose. Thinking about the idea of the 
soul was the beginning of an argument to eat. What he focussed on was 
the left calf of the Zombie, formerly a woman, and probably athletic. The 
spasms in it reminded him of meat, and he wanted to still it, build a fire and 
eat it. Could you eat cooked zombie meat without getting infected? Was 
it cannibalism? Were you consuming the flesh of a human soul? Was there 
a soul at all in any human, much less a zombie, or was it all just “nerves?” 
Freewill versus determinism, bullshit from a better day. 

Those questions served a raw purpose for him, though, as everything 
had had to since the beginning of the plague. They had become no more 
than a tool used by his mind, which had once prided itself on morality, to 
creep toward rationalizing the necessities of a more practical concern. It 
was like the cliché of eating shoe leather in a famine, except eating a shoe 
would not turn you into one. And a shoe would not turn on everyone you 
cared about to tear them apart, and leave them as a shoe. Thankfully, 
at least in this point, there was no one else to care about, and his belly 
ruled all. But that rule presented different moral questions, prodded by 
the immediate drive for his survival, which blurred everything else. Since 
the beginning of the plague, the world had gone nasty and grey like the 
flesh on that pulsating calf. Self-actualization was an impossible concept, 
like dreaming of skiing when it was hard to find shoes, and it was all about 
resources. Stealing was no longer stealing, and rape was, well, if a man 
was still strong enough to take a woman for a sex resource, then, under the 
circumstances, a woman might be smart enough to accept it in return for 
protection from worse, and a share of his resources. 

He had seen that sort of thing before, that kind of bargain, but most 
times, he had to admit, it wasn’t as brutal as all that. There were more 
subtle levels of grey that came out of the fact the human was still, by the 
evolutionary necessity of surviving in groups, a basically moral animal. 
You had to play nice if you wanted to stay in the tribe, and the enormous 
relief that came over you upon meeting another human generally checked 
the worst impulses. For the most part, all of humanity had become a blood 
tribe of one against the zombies. Where you might think people would 
avoid potential attachment and obligation because anyone’s life could 
suddenly end, each for his or her own self, in fact, it was the opposite. The 
company, conversation and sense of safety with another of quick flesh was 
everything. What formed was a more nuanced bargain: you had a person 
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when you had them, and let them go, even destroyed their brain, when 
you had to, because they had become infected. It was grieving that was 
lost, then, jettisoned as ballast, even as the time you had with them was 
cherished all the same. To have to kill one of the uninfected, though, even a 
stranger, was the only time when grief could get a good grip, because you 
— not the undead, you — were forced to destroy one of the most precious 
resources of all. A human, a fellow of the tribe. 

But that sort of thing was in the past for him, unless he could survive 
long enough to meet others. Individualism was fully dead, probably an 
Anglo-Saxon historical fluke, anyway. His last sub-tribe of humanity had 
been whittled away until it was just him. Loneliness and famine were the 
two main causes of insanity for the abandoned, which was the bain of 
any hope in this world. His only chance was to run upon another sub-tribe 
before either one had got to him enough to where he might have to be 
eliminated as too dangerous. Loneliness did a good number on you but, 
of course, starvation was worse. One fell upon the other, compounding 
doom, and before him, in the dimming ticking of the zombie calf before 
him, was the only answer his contracted mind could envision. Zombies ate 
humans, not the other way around. Man bites dog, he chuckled to himself. 
It was a virus that caused zombism, wasn’t it? Cook out the virus. 

Had anyone ever thought of it? Oh, for the days of scare stories in the 
media of how you should avoid this year’s tainted fish. How many millions 
of starving humans in hungry isolation had been desperate enough to try 
zombie meat? It was too unthinkable for anyone sstith possessed of their 
senses; far too taboo for anyone to ever speak of 

He crawled over across the broken glass to 
from of the shattered window. He stared at the 
and.ashen below him, still fai 
was. 

He raised his machete. 


e steel light coming 
ich was translucent 


y nasty grey world it 


Ted, Sixteen, Us (and Bill) 


There is no time outside of our universe, so the creator of ours and of all 
the other universes are, one way or another, always at CreatorCon. The 
Con shifts from universe to universe and was briefly in the “empty space” 
between a neutron and an electron shell in an oxygen atom in a droplet 
of water, which was being projected over a lawn in Alabama from a hose 
held by middle-aged man in flip-flops and a trucker cap, whose work shirt 
said his name was “Bill.” 

Bill is not important to this story, except perhaps tangentially, if this can 
be called a story at all. What follows is more of a quick snapshot, a slice of 
life at CreatorCon. It seems the Creator of our universe was “standing” out 
in the “hall,” when two “cool” creators happened by. (Pardon the quotes, 
but the language is rather limiting when talking about extra-dimensional 
“beings” — see, there it is again.) They were in fact Universe Sixteen and 
Universe...well, it was a very long, unwieldy number, so lets just call it Ted. 
Sixteen was sniggering as it passed by our universe, which will henceforth 
be known as Us. (No more quotes. Obviously extra-dimensional realms 
don’t snigger or pass anything. The fact is, none of this happened in 
anything near the terms I’m using. Except for Bill and the hose, well, it’s 
about as accurate a description of things as a flatscreen TV explained by 
a chimp. But my grunts and howls here, so to speak, will just have to do 
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Sixteen said to Ted, “I can’t decide which is more pathetic: that Us made 
beings in itself to worship itself, or that it wants to show them off at the 
Con.” 

Ted stopped and said, “Honestly, Us, | know you are not very.... 
Well, you are not very popular — there, | said it. Why not work on your 
interpersonal skills instead of trying to impress us all the time. | realize 
making beings to worship you can seem innovative because we don’t do 
that sort of thing, but, really, there is a reason why we don't...” 

Sixteen snorted, “And they are so ugly.” Sixteen winged a walnut at 
Us and, as it made contact, somewhere in Us a star went supernova and 
collapsed into a black hole. 

“Don’t take everything so personally,” said Ted. “It’s just having fun. And 
Sixteen has a point, you know. You created cats. Now there’s a beautiful 
creation. Why something so ugly as a human?” 

As they walked away, Sixteen snorted, “Don’t encourage it, Ted. Next 
thing you know Us will have intelligent cats worshiping it.” 

“Nothing very intelligent about worship, eh?” Ted chuckled. “Besides, 
worship would totally defeat the point of a cat.” 


Freeze 


Everything is moving, Even in a vacuum, there is always something, virtual 
particles spontaneously generating and annihilating, everything always moving, I 
held on to her as if that moment alone out of all the moments that had ever occurred 
could be stilled like a snapshot. Even a snapshot is moving, Everything 1s always 
moving, My arm operated under its own will, clamped around her as if it were a 
mythical device that could freeze everything in place just by never letting her go. I 
wondered what she was thinking, if she was confused or thought anything of it at 
all, this embrace that had long crossed that natural barrier of awkwardness where 
a hug is supposed to end, There is no such thing as empty but my heart could only 
remain convinced of that if I held on, Was I clamping her against me too hard? She 
was locked into my selfish need, and there was nothing I could do, Months of my 
grandmother's slow dying, the hospitals, the mortal confrontation with age, and 
the body's cruel betrayal, watching her drained of the will of life — just an arm to 
keep me in a moment so far away from that, to bring the temperature down to a 
point where all movement stops, everything freezes, absolute zero. 

If you try to travel at the speed of light, all the world goes down the rabbit 
hole as you approach it, You can never actually reach it because you would have 
to have infinite energy to push the infinite mass that you'd have if you did — but 
turn on your bedroom switch, and you can have the speed of light. Absolute zero 
can never be reached by anything, As it is approached, everything starts moving 
in ways that make no sense, but you can never get to the end of movement. It 
would take infinite energy to stop all the atoms, and anyway the electrons and 
quantum particles would still be moving, You see and feel the air and water move, 
but even a stone is not still, even the dead are always dancing, Time moves forward 
inexorably, and everything keeps moving in all directions with it, so my arm had to 
release her and know a small death. Like all deaths, it is less an end than a moving 
on, which must come when it will come. It was at least smaller than the one I had 
been dealing with, so I was grateful, Even the dead are always dancing, 
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The Quantum Moment 


The smallest moments are the largest, yet least recorded, least understood, What 
is the smallest moment when something huge begins, the quantum moment when 
an idea, a relationship or a disaster begins? The birth of ideas is so complicated 
that we are often compelled to come up with a fable like Newton and the apple, 
where everything comes together, But the idea had existed beforehand, in a million 
notes, observations and contemplations, The apple is just a way of simplifying the 
introduction. 

In relationships, the introduction between two people is usually given as the 
quantum moment where it began. The trope of love at first sight is often trotted 
out, but was that really the apple? Did both parties instantly feel that lasting 
connection in that moment? It is hard to say since this is the least recorded event 
in any relationship. A person does not go into it expecting a life-changing event. 
It is just another introduction until it is not. What exact words were exchanged 
afterward to kindle the first spark into a flame? Was one party instantly in love, 
but the other on the fence until a moment fifty-seven days, six hours, twenty-seven 
minutes and three seconds later, while sitting on a couch watching a movie with 
a friend—the moment of certainty arising in the brain randomly, with the sting of 
a vinegar-and-onion Dorito on the tongue? By the time the relationship 1s widely 
celebrated and recorded at a wedding, all of the key moments that had led to it are 
left to the slipshod recording methods of human memory. 

And human memory can be a challenge. At my graduation, I had no friends or 
family attending because they were all in another state. I felt so anxious to go up 
and get my diploma because I was terrified that there would be this awful silence. 
As my name was announced, and I started to cross the stage, I heard someone 
shout my name. I cherished that one little piece of support for many months until a 
video arrived, and I heard that my name had not been shouted at all, and that the 
cheering was standard, Even now, though, some part of me insists on believing that 
that shout was real, from someone in the audience that cared about me, personally, 
but somehow it was just not recorded, The fact that the memory of an event, and 
how one’s feelings relate to it, can alter it, even when the event ts recorded, is a 
problem. 

Consider Frenchman, Jules Naudet. He and his brother were filming a 
documentary about a rookie firefighter in lower Manhattan, He was on a truck 
heading toward a routine call, when the thunder of a low-flying plane caused him 
to turn his camera into the beautiful, ignorant sky of a Tuesday morning, and 
record a quantum moment, which would explode into the most heavily recorded 
event in the history of mankind, What he recorded was the first plane, Flight 
11, crashing into the North Tower of the World Trade Center. Although it was 
recorded by at least two others (interestingly, both of them born in Europe as well) 
he would also have the only footage of men who would die because of that day, at 
a time when they were not supposed to be a part of history at all, just a small film 
project. Compare that to Pearl Harbor, where there is licele but pictures of burning 
ships long after the planes were gone, or the assassination of JFK, which is nothing 
but a grainy home movie, Even the broader event of 9/t1 1s useful, here. We can 
easily forget the plane which crashed unseen in a rural, Pennsylvania field, leaving 
nothing but a charred hole, or a few frames of Flight 77 taken by a security camera 


as it plowed into the Pentagon. 
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Osama bin Laden had a stroke of genius in New York, striking a monumental 
milestone in a densely-populated tourist and media center, where the event was 
guaranteed to be recorded by residents, sightseers and news cameras from all over 
the world, The confusion, the panic, the horror—all of it from beginning to end 
was recorded, but this did not stop the conspiracy theorists, These are people so 
desperate to avoid stomaching the idea of a chaotic universe, that they would try 
to erase the experiences of that day, claiming everything was faked. Worse, it was 
seized on by opportunists in the Bush administration as a pretext for a pre-existing 
idea to invade Iraq, until the whole reason why the United States had invaded 
Afghanistan in the first place was lost, and is currently equated with the Iraq 
skullduggery. 

This points to the futility of recording any event, whether the birth of an idea, 
a relationship or a historical disaster, where humans and the way they want to see 
something, in spite of all evidence, arises. It points to the idea in physics, where an 
observed phenomenon is altered simply by the means of its observation, and how 
it is recorded, This is the ghost that haunts the house of my mind, Sometimes tt 1s 
in the front yard for all to see, and other times it is in the basement, but it dwells 
in everything I write. I am haunted by the notion that in every nanosecond ts a 
potential singularity which could go big bang at any moment. If fiction 1s a lie that 
tells the truth, to paraphrase Picasso, then my fiction is a lie where I pretend I can 
catch a singularity, a small moment, and slowly track its inexorable expansion, its 
big bang into another universe, whether in the mind of a single character, or into 
the world around him or her, or both. 


On the Importance of Screwing Up 


Some physicists made a mistake in 2011, They had claimed that test results 
indicated neutrinos might move faster than light. What is particularly embarrassing 
lis that it turns out the whole thing may have come from a loose cable. It was no 
small claim they had made, The idea of anything moving faster than light in physics 
might be comparable to the Vatican announcing, “Sorry, it turns out Jesus was not 
the Son of God, just a rather interesting fellow who ran into a bad day in Jerusalem, 
You can all go home, now.” But this is not religion, it is science. Where religion 
strives for perfection, science 1s driven by mistakes, In religion, a contradiction to 
doctrine is suppressed, while in science it prompts further exploration. The claim 
immediately resulted in testing, testing, re-testing and new proposals. If the data 
could be shown to be above reproach, then a central tenant of physics would have 
to be abandoned, no matter how impossible it might seem. In science, a new idea 
is an invitation to tear it down. If it still stands no matter how much evidence you 
throw against it, then and only then is it a good idea, which may still be abandoned 
at any point for a better one. Mistakes are good for science, and this one is no 
exception, Even if it resulted from something so silly as a loose cable, it is a great 
lesson in what separates science from religion. 

To me, this is larger than science or religion, though, because I see around me a 
society that is terrified of making mistakes. You have to be a big hit on the first try. 
You can see it in helicopter parents hovering over their kids in desperation to prepare 
their “genius” child for the right preschools, then all the right schools following 
that point until they graduate. You can see it with women and girls throwing 
around the words “perfect” and “flawless” when they are looking at magazines 
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full of models and interior decors. You can see it in the profound neurosis most 
guys experience in approaching a girl, because they are supposed to come up with 
the absolute perfect thing to say at the right time. Kids should roll around in mud, 
Girls should look whatever the hell way they want. Living rooms should look lived 
in, Guys should say dumb things, Mistakes make life interesting, and learning 
from them makes life better, You never really love somebody for their perfections, 
and you never learn much from getting something right the first time. 

I don’t think it is any coincidence that the most religious places are those where 
the punishments for making mistakes are the most harsh, like the Deep South, By 
the time they are locking someone up for life or putting them to death, a lifetime of 
mistakes has gone by. How many little things in childhood were elevated to crimes 
with severe penalties until becoming a criminal was just meeting the expectations 
that were formed at the beginning? Southerners are still pretty solid spankers, 
major proponents of consequences over solutions. Maybe it would be fine if it 
produced high rates of achievement and low rates of crime, but the Deep South 
leads the nation in the opposite direction — in poverty and murder, for example. 
Harsh punishment produces fear and shame, which makes one inclined to displace 
blame for a mistake, rather than own up to it, and learn from it. This very Southern 
way of doing things explains someone like George W. Bush, a man whose blunders 
were epic, yet he 1s still incapable of seeing almost any of them. As the nation 
continues to become more religious and more punishing toward mistakes — more 
Southern fried, you might say — the bad cables and botched neutrino-counts of 
science become ever more important as object lessons in the most productive way 
to deal with problems. Embarrassment and imperfection are a part of life and no 
mistake is ever as bad as the way it is dealt with. The difference is that between 
reasonable acceptance of the facts and a sober move toward solutions; or the dead 
end of denial, displacement of blame and suppression, Learn how to make things 


better, or never learn anything, 


The End of Boredom 


And he’s brushing his teeth and she’s taking a shower and he’s having his 
breakfast and she is out the door and he is on his bike and she is in her car 
and she is going to work and he is going to class. They had crossed through 
the same pinprick of the world every weekday for the last two years, he 
as a college student and she as a kindergarten teacher. Their paths had 
intersected in the place where two narrow roads crossed and she had 
never noted him before and he had never noted her, except occasionally 
as just another car, another bike in the scenery of each other’s film. He was 
always a bit before and she was always a bit behind, or vice versa. Little 
variations in routine, in habit, the length of the shower, the toothbrushing, 
the breakfast and so on, the slow-down in one task unconsciously made up 
through increased speed in another. Time was made up the same way on 
the road where the bike crossed the intersection a bit before, or a bit after, 
the car, so there should have been no problem if they arrived at the same 
time because theirs was a nice world full of people who never knew chaos 
or unpredictability outside of their glowing boxes crammed with violence, 
the only thing that kept their adrenal glands from atrophying altogether. 
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Today, all the numbers crunched in just such a way that he would be 
in the center of the intersection at precisely the right moment to pass in 
front of her car. It should not have been a problem. She had eyes, could 
slow down in time, and so could he, but today there was a small plane 
fying overhead and he had always been fascinated with those, and her 
cell phone rang and she was irritated that she had forgotten to turn the 
ringer off because she hated to hear it when she Was driving and when she 
reached over, she spilled her hot coffee, accidentally sped up, and that’s 
when she saw the bike. 

She got out of the car and he was saying, oh shit, and she was relieved 
to hear him speak and she was screaming are you okay? are you okay? 
and then she ran back into the car to get her phone. He was dead before 
she got 911 on the line. Another unfortunate number had crunched. She 
had struck his thigh in just the right manner to break his femur and tear 
his femoral artery, and when she saw all the blood she panicked, got in 
her car, backed up, and drove off. It was supposed to be another day in 
kindergarten class just like every other one for the past six years since she 
had started at the elementary school. The big event this year was supposed 
to be her wedding. It was supposed to be another day for him in philosophy 
class, more contemplating Camus and what his future would look like after 
he graduated. Now, what was an accident had become criminal act on top 
of a death, and there would be a funeral and there would be courts and 
there would be grieving relatives and there would be guilt and lawyers 
and shattered lives and a woman who had never imagined the criminal 
justice system suddenly in the thick grime of it. 

No one gets up in the morning and says, I’m going to die out of the blue 
today, or, my life will suddenly turn to unbearable shit, and everything 
is going to change forever, but nobody says, I’m going to win a million 
dollars today, or, I’m going to meet someone on a crazy twist of fate and 
fall in love forever, either. Things on planet earth tend to like to find a 
routine medium. Just outside the atmosphere, everything is either searing 
or freezing, blackness or blinding. All the universe proceeds from ordered 
to more disordered, simple to complex: entropy. Once there was an 
orderly universe with nothing but hydrogen. After a few generations of 
stars, the place was chock-a-block with elements, but everywhere they 
were either boiling away from each other or freezing up solid. Here on 
earth the temperature was straight down the middle, so all these elements 
were dancing around, mixing and matching, trying to find equilibrium, and 
they got more and more jumbled up until they bubbled into lifeforms, which 
could only exist because conditions were stable enough not to wreck life’s 
delicate concoction of chemicals with the violent swings of the universe. 
Our civilization was created to replicate and refine this stability into the 
predictability of seat belts and stop signs and nine-to-five. The result is 
boredom. All the numbers work out to neat sums at the end of the day 
and there is the yearning for the them to be different just once, something 
new. We wish for something wonderful, of course, but things are rarely 
surprisingly good because they are just as rarely shockingly bad. The end 
of boredom can go either way. You can miss it when it’s gone. 
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Tooth and Claw 


Werner Herzog, in the classic documentary, “Burden of Dreams,” about the 
making of his film, “Fitzcarraldo,” describes his experience of the Amazon jungle, 
where he was shooting, as one of “collective murder.” He talks about how the birds 
don’t so much sing as screech in pain, It is perhaps something of his experience 
growing up in post-war Germany in the shadow of Nazi atrocities and the country 
in ruin, but it is not new or unique, It is a throwback at least to the colonial attitude 
toward nature, “red in tooth and claw,” as the English poet, Tennyson, wrote in 
1850, Nature, the hideous monster to be tamed by civilization, has probably an 
older heritage than that because the experience is supported by billions in history 
and the present, who have survived where resources and the protections of human 
invention have been scarce, where violence decides who lives and who dies, For 
me, there was a reminder of this darker take on nature from the day that I saw a 
strange gray beetle with long antennae, segmented with strange spheres, on my 
window sill, I came to find out its species had hitched a ride on Asian ships to New 
York, and watched as they killed every defenseless tree in my backyard garden. 

I see it in the way that the kittens in my room chase bits of paper and 
cellophane wrapping around the floor, crinkles instead of cries, as they practice the 
future torture and killing of their small prey. They wrestle and fight, practicing 
the violence they are bred do to their own species, when sex and territory will 
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inevitably come into play. I see it in the way their mother, upon first spotting the 
tomcat in the apartment, had exploded with full claws swinging until we could 
pull her off and get her back in my room. It is in the way the tom crawled back 
to the door and waits, because his instincts tell him that, in a natural setting, the 
time will come when she must hunt. Then he can move in, slaughter her children, 
and bring her back into heat. It is in the way that he would likely be her first pick 
when it happens, provided he can brutalize any other’males for the prize. That is 
the dating game of nature, but this isn’t a natural setting — and in any case, it is not 
all collective murder. 

When I look at the mother of those kittens, it is always a feeling of, “my God, 
you made these living things.” The way they are big enough to bully her mto 
feeding them, and how she relents, rolling over even though those needle teeth 
must hurt by now, The way they discovered the space under the dresser, where she 
was too big to join them, so she cried at them, trying to get them out for hours, 
before giving up and falling asleep alone in the hutch, where she had given birth to 
them, looking so forlorn. The way she stretched out near the dresser to feed them 
the next day, and remains vigilant in their protection. The way they bole around 
the room attacking each other, then fall asleep together in one careless pile. These 
things must be love. These things must be joy. These things must be the other side 
of collective murder that makes life a thing of awe, a miracle worth embracing. I 
heard an exchange of gunfire somewhere away, while I wrote this. Then, an hour 
or more later, helicopters circling. But this is not all of life — only the comma. the 
punctuation. The kittens are now fast asleep with their mother. 


Monkeys With Guns 


Everything we are was made in a monkey or a marsupial shrew or a lizard 
or a frog or a fish that came before us — and none of them had guns. Violence is 
{ built into life because the fabric of the universe 1s made of punctured equilibrium. 
lengthy periods of balance broken by chaos, and adrenaline evolved im vertebrates 
as an initial defense against chaos. We like to think that the adrenal switch 
has two settings, either fight or flight, but no one wants to talk about the third 
option, freeze, which 1s probably a holdover from escaping predators that mamly 
see movement. It is embarrassing because we would like to fight like hons or at 
least sprint like a gazelle, but sometimes we just freeze like a bunny. Thinking 
takes too much time for any of these options, so adrenaline tends to Knock that 
out. The vision cuts out everything but what's m front of you — and you become 
uncoordinated. That last part might sound odd but, overall, this seems to have 
worked for millions of years in everything from fish to monkeys. and for most of 
the history of the human race. And then we started carrying around heavy, steel 
tools, whose function was to explode a piece of lead shrapnel mro an opponent's 
flesh. With a gun, the outbreak of chaos requires you to look around. assess the 
situation for threats, sort out friend from foe, pick a target, aim and shoot — and 
adrenaline has evolved to work against every bit of thar. In a similar way, full 
enclosed spaces with narrow exits don’t exist in nature, so when a fire breaks out in 
a crowded club, instead of making a sensible assessment of the exits. and choosing 
the closest one in a calm, orderly manner, everyone rushes away from the fire to 
the same exit, usually the one by which they came in. People get trampled, the ex 
gets blocked up, and the casualties are massive. It is a runaway flight response. just 
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as most gun battles turn out to be runaway fight responses, Rather than clearly 
chosen opponents, targets and goals, they are more of a maelstrom of hot, metal 
pellets, only a few of which ever hit their targets — when proper targets can be 
found at all. Who is shooting? Which side shot first? Where are they shooting 
from? These questions are the most epic tropes in the history of gun battles, Take 
the first shot fired in the American Revolution, sometimes called, “the shot heard 
round the world.” The Patriots were leaving the field at Lexington because they 
were unprepared for a fight. A musket went off, probably an accident on one side or 
the other, and the undisciplined British troops began firing without orders, Eight 
dead i ten wounded later, no one would ever have any idea how it started. Not 
even close. 


Naked Monkeys and Pigeons on Pizza 


At the bus stop, three pigeons were squabbling over a slice of pizza. With plenty 
to go around, the biggest was trying to bully the little ones away, as if it were a 
scrap. We are supposed to believe that this is an example of survival of the fittest 
and the laws of nature, the optimum way to live according to certain socially- 
stunted game theorists, bloodthirsty right wing politicians, greedy corporations, 
and their enablers in the media. To them, the richest are the fittest because they 
have most of the stuff, but according to evolution, the poor are the fittest because 
the out-breed everyone. In the long run, there is a very low ceiling on the usefulness 
of getting all the stuff. Every time the big pigeon charged, the little ones snuck 
behind him and ate. He wasted so much time and energy trying to keep all the 
pizza, that he got none. 

In the same way, Nineteenth Century models of nature have no business being 
applied to our society, which has only just arrived in history, You might as well 
try to apply the current conditions of a retiree’s life to his entire existence, miss the 
vital man who served in the Second World War for the crumpled grouch with a 
weak heart you just met. Pigeons currently crawl around our cities like rats, but if 
you want to understand why they have wings, it 1s best to look at the seaside cliffs 
where they spent most of their biological history. Most of our history describes 
groups of about forty-to-eighty nomads sharing everything in common. There 
were no individuals as we understand it, no private property, and trade was mainly 
with outside tribes, Much of this was carried over to the clan system, when humans 
settled fixed territories to grow crops. In the US, by the 1950's, clans had been 
reduced to the nuclear family and, now, the individual, But the hunter-gatherer 
model is still vistble among the poor, who have to rely on each other to survive in 
a given area, and are clannish to outsiders, The currency of the rich can be seen on 
contracts, but the currency of the poor is in one favor here, another favor there. 

Even if it were in our nature to be individuals constantly at each other's throats, 
who would want to live like that, except maybe the few of us with most of the 
stuff? Society is just a formalization of biological impulses, with a codified overlay 
of culturally-acquired habits and ideas called, tradition. Biology changes slowly, 
but tradition changes faster than we would like to admit. Tradition arises out 
of given conditions until changed circumstances yield a new idea, which a first 
generation resists as new, and a second believes has always been, “In God We 
Trust” on American money since the Founding Fathers Nope. Only since the 
1950s as a response to “godless communism,” 
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Tradition can preserve stupid ideas like “every pigeon for itself,” but civilization 
allows for an education where we can observe the stupidities of our species, and 
figure out a better way to live, We are not shackled by biology and tradition to 
a “freedom” where we must act like flying rats with cell phones and Internet 
connections, Civilization has given us plenty to go around, but we live like resources 
are scarce and it’s every naked monkey for itself, 

When I tore the pizza into three pieces, the three birds started fighting over 
one of them, Faced with a feast, they all saw famine. When the two little pigeons 
finally wandered away with full bellies, the bruiser strutted a triangle around the 
three pieces, He couldn't even begin to finish one, much less take it back to his nest, 
but he stuck out his chest to dare all challengers. When a flock of smaller birds 
came in, the bully tried to maintain his false scarcity, make them pay with his beak 
for a what was plentiful resource. By the time the bus came in, the other birds had 
overwhelmed and driven him off. Maybe the birds have a few good ideas, after all. 


Life on Earth 


| was trying to do the math the other day. Life has been knocking around 
this planet for 3.8 billion years. We've got about a billion more before the 
sun eats the earth. I’m not that great at math but if life were a life, maybe 
it’s a woman in her mid-to-late sixties, which was how old my wife was 
when she died. Humanity has arrived at the beginning of life’s retirement 
years. We are a belch she had in her kitchen one day, a thought she had 
for ten seconds before getting distracted by something more lasting, more 
substantial. Maybe the next contestant on one of those game shows she 
used to like. 

These are the busy thoughts of my Western mindset, | guess. The people 
around here don’t care about that stuff and don’t need to. They do what 
* need to do to survive each day. They play with their kids, screw and 
make more kids. They fight about things, but mostly they smile. They smile 
even though their kids sometimes get sick and die from simple stuff. They 
sing a lot. That seems to work for them more than anything. 

When | came home from the war, | didn’t fit in back where | came from 
in the States. | can’t explain it, except to say that | was there, looking in 
on my own culture as an outsider. War does that to you. | did what most 
vets do, just tried not to think about it and get on with my life. | did, but | 
never could quite get the hang of it. | fit in back home about as well as | 
fit in here, but | like here better. It gets pretty hot here, and | don’t like the 
bugs, but | am on an island that is far away from everywhere. Since my 
wife died, | think that’s all I’ve wanted. Hell, she was the only thing that 
had brought me back to the States at all, and now that she’s gone, | can 
do without it. 

There’s not much in the way of places, here, where you can learn more 
neat items like the birth and life expectancy of life on earth and such. | got 
plenty of that right up in my head if I’m feeling for that sort of thing. There 
are hills in the center of the island, where tall grasses are always waving 
in one direction or another. It’s like the hills are moving, waves on waves. 
The birds are loud and just brilliant. Did | tell you | like birds? I’m pretty 
satisfied. It’s so green here, and something about that does it for me. 

I’d like to learn to sing, though, | guess. 
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Detroit’s Finest 


The rain pelted the paint, 
Pounding and pounding, ee 
Chinese water-torturing it away. a ay 
It stung at the steel beneath in just the same way, 
Directed by the leaves above to dig scabs of rust 
In one spot and another, 

Spreading an infection of corrosion. 


The rain splashed dirt everywhere, 
Spreading it in a thin film over the hood and cab 
Like the first wave of the car’s final conqueror. 
The rain crowded into floods 
And marshalled soil and leaf decay against the doors, 
Which seemed to be climbing the car 
Like a heap of settlers 
Itching to pile themselves over the New Territories. 


One of Detroit's finest, 

A shiny speedster of its day, 

A Tnconeningeurree wrecked and abandoned 
Off a mountain road. 

With no road to rub them clean, 

Moss was collecting on its tires, — 

Which were half-buried in the earth 

Like dead suns sinking into the horizon. 


Nature is not impressed with human civilization 
And its peculiar devices. 

In the end, the earth wins 

When it eats everything, 

Its glass towers, 

Its bridges, 

Its atom smashers. 

Nothing survives the patient tyrannies of the rain. 


The Angels 


They say when a room falls silent all at once, the angels are passing; no 
one talked much any more, though. Grief will do that to you. It collides into 
you upon the first death but, as the dying goes on and on, and you keep 
living, loss and silence become like breathing, only noticed when you think 
about it and thinking is never a good idea...too many angels passing. 

Booze was supposed to be rationed for medical purposes, but no one 
bothered anymore, least of all, Arvin. Besides, you could scavenge it from 
any number of abandoned suburban homes. He knew where to look. 
Until today, the closest he had come to a thought in years was a moment 
perhaps a year ago...or a week? On the terrible precipice of sobriety, he 
had found himself emerging from his near-permanent blackout in the ruins 
of one of those homes in the Hollywood Hills with all the saunas and pools 
and glass now shattered, drained and moldy. There was still the view of 
Los Angeles, though the city was sullen and inconsolable, the flimsy towers 
of Downtown well-knawed, and much of the rest of it rotting in the gullet 
of the green, semi-arid wilderness. To the north, bearing down on the San 
Fernando Valley, had been a seasonal wildfire. Arvin had watched it and 
its approaching wall of smoke — this broad-shouldered beast slouching 
toward Los Angeles with nary a puny firefighter to stand in its way — and 
marveled, not at its epic power, but its opposite. You can become numbed 
by overexposure to just about anything, even the apocalyptic. Rather 
than awe, it was with mockery that he had bellowed over the Valley, “Los 
fucking Angeles! Los Angeles, goddamn, California!” 

Rain in Los Angeles is like the family scandal no one wants to talk about; 
it does happen, but you probably grew up there if you ever heard about 
it. Today had to be some time in February because it was unusually wet, 
the rain stuttering in and out over Reseda all afternoon. Alcohol had failed 
him again, and Arvin despised it for today’s betrayal, above all. His knees 
were failing, and he had lost motor control, not from the alcohol but from 
a horrifying confrontation with the fact that there was still a vast capability 
for grief in him. He was in the front yard, and his ex-wife was back in 
the house hanging from an exposed rafter in the ceiling. These things 
happened. There was no point in asking why. It was just a matter of time 
for everyone but, still, it had caught him off guard. 

Out in the yard, Arvin dropped his cigarette, and one had to be careful 
with such precious things. Were there tobacco farms anymore? The point 
was to retrieve the smoke before it became too damp. He was stooped 
over, looking down at his hand and trembling fingers, which were unwilling 
to obey the commands of his motor cortex. The general had lost control of 
the soldiers. Concerned about a cigarette at time like this? Yes. Grief will 
do that to you, too, make you focus on saving a cigarette, when you can’t 
save anything else. A cigarette should be easier to save than the girl you 
met when you were fifteen, married at twenty-two and divorced at thirty- 
nine after the graduations of your two children. It should be easier than 
the whole calamity that had cursed them to outlive their children, or being 
incapable of facing your own grief because you knew that whatever you 
felt could not come close to that of their mother, whose name would always 
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be curled into the whorls of your fingertips. It should be so much easier to 
retrieve a cigarette from the wet dirt of what used to be your front lawn 
but, at the moment, it wasn’t. Arvin stared at the growing water-stains on 
the paper and knew that the grief he had long held back with a dam of 
alcohol and sympathy for his ex-wife was about to engulf him. He thought 
he could stop it if he could just save that smoke from being soaked-through 
and utterly ruined. : 
And the rain came down again, like all the angels passing. 


It’s a Vertical Life 


The tumbleweed was native to Russia, around the Ural Mountains, Ukrainian 
farmers had inadvertently imported it into the West in their shipments of flax 
seed, It adapted and was adopted by the desert Southwest because it could live 
where nothing else wanted to, It was not a plant to push out other species. It had 
a delicate seed, with no coat and no food supply, only a thin membrane around an 
embryonic plant. The seed might seem weak, but there were a quarter-muillion of 
them on each of the numerous skeletons it could send tumbling around, The seed 
roots down in places where no other plant will take, and blooms, 

If you dropped a plumb line into the top of a green tumbleweed, it would 
entangle itself on its way to the root. It would be like the through-line of a human 
life, if sent upward instead of down. The same group of parents, siblings, extended 
family, friends; we become entangled in the leaves, thistles, branches and blossoms 
of their lives. The string of each life weaves so closely into these others that the fact 
of it becomes as unconscious as the knowledge of our skin, Almost everything we 
know about ourselves is tied to them, and branched from them. We will marry 
them, and we will bury them. All of them lead back to the root, which holds us in 
place. It can seem a romantic thing to be rootless, an adventure — the gypsy, the 
vagabond, the minstrel — until the tumbleweed dries up, breaks from the root, and 
someone Is sent aimless across the desert. 

Only the orphan knows the tumbleweed. A string of life snapped from the root 
and turned in every direction of the compass in an arid husk, bereft of any sense of 
belonging which could lend easy meaning when all is in doubt. The tumbleweed 
seeds the earth, hoping to put down roots to replace the one it can never find again. 
The wind severs it from every place it settles until it seems forever dispossessed, like 
the orphan who can never escape the feeling of being nobody's child. They are the 
unclaimed parcels of the world, the lost and never found; in their hearts, always 
beggars in the sand, It is a disorienting state of changing settings and new characters 
standing in for a clan, before being severed away again. It is lived in horizontally as 
well as vertically, Each place of pause, where a vertical line of living can establish 


itself again, becomes just another lifetime when the tumbleweed rolls on. 


Science and the Great Divide 


When I was eleven, my father sent my brother and me to live with my 
grandfather in Florida, Though they despised each other, Grandpa was still blood, 
and giving him custody meant keeping us out of the hands of the authorities in 
New York, who had busted my father for child abuse. 
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Of my grandfather, I remember most that he was not exactly an intellectual 
giant, Take his oft-heard trenchant discourse on science. “Science! Science!” he 
would rave in a Western drawl at the mere mention of it, “Lemme tell ya what they 
call, science!” 

At this point he would bring up the Grand Canyon, a subject which you 
generally avoided unless you wanted to do nothing else that day but hear about 
the Grand Canyon, Stories of his growing up in Colorado and his travels in the 
Rockies generally had a forty-five minute preamble, which explained what town 
he was in, why he was there, who was there with him, where he was going, why 
he was going there, who was there where he was going, what towns and points of 
interest he passed along the way, where he stopped, their proximity to each other 
in miles by road, and “as the crow flies,” alternate routes, the terrain and what 
points of the compass he followed along the way. Again, I remind you, he was 
only getting started, Like most Southerners, the people around where he lived in 
Florida delighted in the sport of shooting a lengthy breeze, but my grandfather's 
interminable tales of his sojourns in the great Continental Divide crushed the 
spirit of everyone he ever managed to corner in a grocery store or a train station. 
(Don't get him started on cross-country trains either!) The faces of his listeners, and 
inevitably his own wife, invariably withered from bright and polite to desperate, 
abject helplessness in the face of his onslaught of words. 

Thankfully, science, a thing he spoke of as if it had swindled him out of his 
legacy, so infuriated him that there was a firm limit to the amount of time he could 
stay on the subject, Grand Canyon or no, Every time he began his tirade against 
science, the wound of its betrayal seemed fresh. He would lean forward in his seat, 
squaring his shoulders as if for a fight, his short, skinny frame almost shuddering, 
as if struggling to contain a much larger, angry man within, “Science! Science! 
Lemme tell ya what they call, science!” 

Here, he explained that science (the sonvabitch!) had asserted that the Colorado 
River had carved out the Grand Canyon by wearing a groove in the earth over 
millions of years. He maintained that this was just stupid because the water would 
have to flow “up over a mile high” in elevation, Then, tt would have to continue 
flowing on up a cliff face, cross over its top, and then go down the other side for 
millions of years to cut the rock in two, and create a canyon. Now, at this point, 
if you are having trouble making sense of this, I can’t help you because I heard it 
many times, and I'm still not sure what the hell he was talking about. With all his 
intimate knowledge of that part of the world, it never once occurred to him that the 
Colorado River had flowed down from the heights of the Rockies, across once-flat 
plains, and cut the canyon as tt headed to the sea. I was eleven, and had never been 
there, but even I knew better. 

But like I said, my grandfather wasn't exactly an intellectual giant. 

As for my own intellect, Ican only say it took a lot of years for me to understand 
that I had missed the one thing that should have been most obvious in his anti- 
science diatribe: the true source of its vitriol. I might be excused for missing clues 
like the fact that he never flew into such a fit over any other subject, or that his 
rants were always followed by a sullen silence, because he had always made his 
motives much more plain than that. It was in the one sneering line that he always 
used as a finisher: “That’s your Daddy's science! ” His sense of betrayal was real, but 


it had nothing to do with science. 
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The source of this great divide between father and son existed in another time 
when my grandfather was a more violent man, I saw some vestiges of his violence 
but nothing like what my father had. As with most people my grandfather's age, 
denial and rationalizations had accumulated like wrinkles and infirmities until 
his past was conveniently revisionist: he never lied o¥ stolen or drank or broke the 
law, He was a saint. Nonsense. I found out later that he drank and brawled his 
way through the army, and was kicked out for running a tire-stealing racket. He 
probably did time at Leavenworth, Kansas for it. He was a lying, jealous, spite- 
filled, alcoholic with a Napoleon complex, who once beat up my grandmother just 
for giggling at how he looked wearing shaving cream. He beat my father every 
week at random until the day my father left home. For years my father asked why 
he was being beaten, and my grandfather answered only once: “Well, I don’t see 
why you have to have a better life than I did!” 

In his mid-twenties, my father wrote him a letter to say he hated him, and never 
wanted to speak to him again. They lost contact for three decades. Then, when I 
was a child, my father was writing a genealogy and, needing family information, 
invited my grandfather to visit him in El Paso, where we were living, I remember 
it as children do: flashes of color, the mysteries of adult interaction, and a feeling of 
tension that kept me clear of the both of them. When I reached my twenties, my 
father told me that his father tried to kill him on at least three occasions. The first 
was when he was two, dangling him out over Niagara Falls, the second, when he 
was twelve and sent out into the undertow of a San Francisco beach, and the third, 
when my grandfather came to visit us that day in El Paso, 

My grandfather was a backwoodsman, and shooting was important to him. 
He took my father, my older brother and two sisters out into the desert to teach 
us to shoot, Cans were set up at a distance, and one by one my grandfather took 
each of us kids into his expert hands to take a crack at them with a twenty-two 
rifle, Later, my father would tell me that wherever he moved, he would find the rifle 
pointing at him. Only then did I give any close thought to my turn shooting that 
day. My grandfather was kneeling beside me, his right arm around my shoulder, 
guiding my trigger finger, his left hand gripping the barrel, showing me how to 
line up the sights on the tin can, Each time he let go so I could fire, the gun was 
too heavy, and I would let it drop a little. He jerked it up several times. Then, as if 
thinking I needed a bigger target to understand properly, he would jerk the barrel 
over toward my father, who stood at a distance in a red turtleneck. He would give 
me more sharp advice on how to aim, then jerk the barrel back toward the can, 
line it up for me again, and encourage me to fire. I don’t know how many times 
he did this. Until my father told me that he thought it was a plot to kill him, the 
only thing I remembered about that day was how nervous I was because of the 
roughness of my grandfather, and my fear of loud noises, 

Now, the whole thing utterly mystifies me. If my father thought he was the 
target of a murder plot, why did he continue to stand at a distance ahead, rather 
than come up close behind us¢ If my grandfather had really intended to kill him, 
why did he always pull the barrel back toward the tin can, when he was done 
instructing me? On the other hand, when I lived with him, he used to take me and 
my brother out for target practice all the time. When we got home, he would clean 
the guns ritually, while drilling into us one thing: “There is no such thing as an 
unloaded gun, so never point the business end of it at anyone unless you intend to 
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use it.” Did he intend to use it on my father that day, with me as a pawn¢ Clearly, 
he made me violate his own rule. But if my father really believed this, why would 
he stay in touch with him afterward? 

Such was the almost intractable complexity of their relationship that it was 
only a few years later when I was sent to live with my grandfather. Occasionally, 
he would pull out the old hate letter that my father had written him and play 
the martyr, pondering hollow-voiced on how his son could have forsaken him to 
write such a thing, My grandfather had long been remarried and off booze by 
then. It had been long enough to forget the damage his former self had inflicted on 
my father, Violent, fuzzy, boozy, memories had faded to black, while hard-edged 
flashes of violence softened with time, and were shaped into the image of a father 
“correcting” a son out of love — the way his own father had “loved” him. Time and 
memory had absolved my grandfather, so he could no longer explain the letter in 
his hand, Yet it could not be forgotten, and it haunted him, perennially puncturing 
the saintly image he had made for himself in his dotage. 

If my grandfather ever understood a single thing about his son, it was that he 
was a great devotee of science, which was at the very core of all he believed, right or 
wrong, Perhaps he really couldn't explain his son's angry letter — or deep down, he 
knew he was powerless to refute it because its recriminations were on the mark and 
completely deserved. Even so, he thought he at least might have the power to refute 
the one thing, science, that most defined the writer of that letter. All the bitterness 
and hatred and resentment that he carried for his son found vent in that refutation. 
Yet in the end, despite all the fury and release of dam break, there always remained 
that palpable residue of melancholia and pent-up dissatisfaction, That wounded 
look I remembered after each of his rants about, “Your Daddy’s science!” 

In ways my grandfather couldn't have ever understood, maybe science did 
betray him. My grandfather was a tough, simple country boy, who believed that 
manhood was firmly attached to working with one’s hands, His son turned out to 
be a sensitive bookworm with a massive IQ. Some trick of the genetic code might 
be brought to account for their incongruity from the start. But that was only the 
beginning of their great divide. Something had conspired to curse them with each 
other, each to scar the jagged landscape of the other's soul for a lifetime. 

Yet in the end, what was similar about them, violence toward their children, 
is more important to me than their differences, They were helplessly caught in the 
current of a violent river of bad blood between fathers and sons, flowing down 
from a peak lost in time, generations before them, which now flows through me. 
I sense this inheritance in my flash floods of temper, and in the great divide, the 
years of silence, between me and my own father. With this awareness, | am not 
as helpless as they were, but there are still no easy solutions for me. All I can do ts 
wake up every day and try to keep narrowing the stream, diverting It from others 
so as to hopefully deny my own children this inheritance, Let it end with me, 
washed away, cleansed by the pure and shimmering ocean at the end of its journey, 


and my own. 
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a few friends 
and they all 
had to go, 


= Loneliness is 
the hardest thing 


upon the human soul... 


CEm the voice of reason) 


dirt, And what the hell could be the harm of setting fire to the car? 
cuz who gives a damn? 
‘OAS [ILM [ITD TeIyUeysIxy pue 


Call it all a peice of art 


The Lady with the Golden Waves 


With stupid people standing still, turning talking 
Stand there for a moment and then they'll be gone... 


) 


with time to kill 


Go down for a refill from an imbecile 


They Always Take the Banisters 


(This story refers frequently to a video, which can be found by the Google search: Clint Irwin 
“Out in the Yard,” with lyrics and stills featured above and on the previous pages.) 


Too much intellect can be antithetical to art. Even the idea of academics 
theorizing about what artists meant by their work seems misguided, The mind 
{and ideas have an important place in the creative process, but the mistake is to 
pretend that they are the most crucial aspect of it, Art that is focused on concept 
has a dry, or gimmicky feel that no longer interests me, no matter the quality of 
the workmanship. Once you admire the cleverness, what do you take back with 
yout Most art worth remembering comes from artists feeling their way all alone 
through daylight and darkness, following riddles and rhythms and voices no one 
else can hear. 

Often, it is terribly isolating, and it's only compounded when you are all alone 
and far from home, There is a brutality to being alone. People can sense it on you 
like a predator can smell disease. There is a desire to cull you from the race into 
unpersonhood, with words like “creep” and “loser,” terms particularly thrown 
around by the female of the species when you happen to be male. Everyone who 
is hurting, or just wants to hurt someone, has you to kick lower down the stairs. 
Even just being quiet at a party, because you don’t know anyone there, can make 
you suspect and a target of hostility. One night you get jumped for fun by a bunch 
of guys in a bar just because it seems like you are alone, and the “friends” you came 
with, they all had to go. You wake up, and you are literally wearing a bloody shirt, 
and you take a pen and you write down: “No one is your friend,” so that you 
remember it. Drunkenness ts a constant novocaine for the isolated, so you can't feel 
your own pain and there is no room for anyone-else’s, When a sense of helplessness 
has overwhelmed all, the creative process remains there to draw coherency and 
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meaning from chaos, to remind yourself that you are human, when everyone else 
seems to have forgotten. 

Wait, let's try and explain myself more acceptably: My approach to creative 
endeavor 1s inextricable from the phenomenological cognitive oppositions of 
identity and internalized cultural normativity as personified by the dialectic of 
economic categories. Wut? Did you get any of that? Good, because it was complete 
bullshit, This is the sort of language that art schools teach fine arts students to use, 
so they can explain their work to academics, art critics and curators — who are 
more about theory than creativity — and answer the question of why they should 
consider your art, art, Since they decide if you are significant, and can make your 
work a part of the art canon, the language is designed to appeal to their sensibilities, 
particularly their heady disdain for emotion, and their love of the cold, analytical 
and impersonal. 

When I was in art college in Columbus, Ohio, I was in advertising and then 
video, because they were about being employed. Fine arts, which was my true 
affinity, was for the kind of people whose final thesis, for example, could be a 
fifteen-foot robot designed to run continuously for a decade until it “died” and 
was no longer repairable — and whose final cost rolled in at around six grand, Of 
course, most were not that grandiose, but fine arts students were generally from 
wealthier families, which could facilitate years of exploration, education and play, 
without the need for an income, As a plebeian who had to work, though, I could 
still go to the final thesis shows and look. I learned to avoid the artist’s statement 
papers because they made the work sound impenetrable and boring, There was 
only one that I could get through and actually liked. I told the artist that I found 
her paper engagingly personal and compellingly readable, and she pointed out that 
those were the main reasons her professors criticized tt. 

Academic language, especially in the arts, is supposed to make your work sound 
like a brilliant plan thoroughly researched, then cleanly conceived and executed to 
teach an abstract point. It gives the impression that this is what art should be: 
a term paper, a thesis, a bloodless exercise of intellect. For me, the most honest 
artist’s statement would be to answer the question: “What are you trying to say 
with your work” by replying: “I don’t know, I'm still figuring it out.” Any art 
worth experiencing is a kind of fucking, whether a hot fuck or fucking around or 
fucking up or figuring out what the fuck 1s going on. Anything else ts just fuckery, 
It is not pristine ideas manufactured from the logic of philosophy, but the bloody 
mess of childbirth. There will be a lifetime to understand the meaning of the child's 
existence, but it still started with fucking, 

Fucking around 1s particularly important to my process, and mistakes can 
be artistic suggestions from the universe; you don't have to take them but it 
will often be the difference between mediocrity and the impression of greatness. 
I'm not talking about Bob Ross's “happy accidents,” I'm talking about seizing 
upon something that is supposed to be wrong, and exploiting it into something 
exquisitely right, I was going through a break-up, the first of two in as many years, 
but I had my assignments to complete, the classic movies on TCM, and this guitar 
I had learned how to tune. I had plucked out a song I really liked before I figured 
out that the tuning was wrong, Too late to go back, I embraced it, Then, two years 
later, I developed the same note combinations into another tune, which I needed 
for my video thesis, “Out in the Yard.” I was splicing together different recorded 
sections of the riff because I didn’t have the talent to record it all the way through, 
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and I heard these tiny resonances, where the notes of one loop overlapped those 
of another. Instead of hunting them down and fixing them like a good recording 
engineer, I thought they sounded like piano notes, so I, with my ear such as it was, 
picked out and recorded the right keys to match those resonances, and I was happy 
with this detail that I figured no one was going to notice, anyway. Then my friend, 
who was a musician and, understandably, didn’t think of me as much of one, called 
to tell me how impressed he was that those little notes did something which he 
insisted was very hard: the precise tuning to achievesa “major seventh.” I didn't 
know what that was. I was just exploiting my lack of a refined musical talent to 
give the impression of greatness. 

Ohio is the kind of place that people abandon as soon as they can. The 
Wright brothers went to North Carolina to make their legendary first flight. 
The first Wendy's was started in Columbus, and the original was a functional 
restaurant, which students from my college used to go to before the founder, Dave 
Thomas, died. Then, they boarded it up. As soon as he was in the ground, they 
sold out to Arby’s and split town. Nobody admits they are from Ohio until you 
ask, and Ohioans don't brag, but they will tell you the famous people who left 
them. Columbus made an industry of being abandoned: universities. Come when 
you are young, pump blood and drunkenness into the town, then depart with your 
degree back home, or maybe the coasts, or both. That's why the fans of Columbus's 
college team, the OSU Buckeyes, are infamous for their obnoxious tribalism. If you 
go, you get with the town religion, OSU football, because if you stay, you have to 
be hardcore — the team is the university and the university is the town, one of the 
largest campuses in the world — though few are aware of that last part of it. 

When there was oil in Ohio near the turn of the 20th Century, the rich and 
powerful lived in Columbus, in the center of the city, but they left once the oil 
was gone, and even Main Street was abandoned for Broad. Along Main, their 
overgrown mansions are now crack houses and urban ruins. This happened along 

ee as well, but mainly west of High Street. The primary motif of “Out in the 

Yard” was the interior of an abandoned house on West Broad, and the video had its 
premier during the housing crisis, which left abandoned homes across the country, 
but hit Ohio early and hard. I could also add that this motif was also inspired by my 
long-standing issues with abandonment from foster care, or two break-ups within 
a year; or getting jumped by five thugs in a bar; or getting arrested; or having my 
room mate move out secretly while I was working on Thanksgiving Day; or losing 
my car; or falling into financial ruin; or facing eviction — but these are the sort 
of things that artists tell you, history and personal issues, rationalizations after 
the fact, to try and let you into their process so you can idenufy with the messy 
unconsciousness they present to you. The truth was, I had recorded everything 
that set the motif before either the housing crisis, or the full litany of my personal 
crises. It happened after the first break-up (which was a necessary thing) and I was 
just intrigued by this particular urban ruin. 

Like so many abandoned houses I had been in before, the banisters had been 
taken from the steps. This always fascinated me, though I would not discover a 
rationale for it until long afterward; that we humans are the only creature that 
regularly dies from falling off our own two feet, much less stairs, so the absence of 
banisters was disorienting, and a symbol of the loss of safety and security. There 
was something unique about this house, though. The last family to occupy it had 
left lots of artifacts, the most important to me being toys. Yes, there was furniture, 
all torn up by scavengers, construction crews and drug addicts — even a smashed 
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TV — but what struck me were the toys. You could date the abandonment by the 
“Disney's Beauty and the Beast” toys and theme in the room that was probably a 
young girl's, Hauntingly small hands had been dipped in grey paint and pressed 
against one wall, signs of human habitation like a cave of the ancients, On the 
second floor, was a room painted’ black with stars and planets, possibly belonging 
to an adolescent boy by the looks of the toys. There was something so poignant 
about it all, a family in such awful straits that they had to leave so much behind, 
Years later, I would think of how many homes my biological family had abandoned 


like this, and the painful culling of my toys every time, like some “Schindler's List” 
rendition of “Toy Story.” 


It all fit in so well with the way 
I hardly notice a home that 1s messy, 
but become nervous in one that ts 
hyperclean, Even the concept of 
home, itself, is an oblique one for 
me. The word brings to mind an 
image of being on a Greyhound 
bus, and green passing by along a 
road somewhere in the great wide 
open between Appalachia and the 
Rockies. Set off in the woods is a 
dilapidated shack, here and gone. 
Or it could be a plane and clouds, 
It is the nowhere of permanent 
movement. No, I don’t feel at 
home, there. It is just what appears 
in my mind with the word, home. 
It is the hope of what is ahead 
and the disappointment of leaving 
behind, It is family you have to free 
yourself from, or family who are 
free to dispose of you. It is adoptive 
strangers, who say things like, “You 
are not blood, I have no obligation 
to you,” or: “At least you don’t know how hard it is to have family, sometimes.” It 
is blood that hurts, betrays, goes insane, dies; it is surrogate family that is earnest 
but retains an easy rejection option. Lasting 1s an illusion, bonds are temporary. It 
is uncertainty, ingratiating one’s self in hopes of being allowed to stay, to continue 

,to be loved, if not quite as much as full family, It is loyalty of another, but only to 
‘a point. It is for other people to know, to take for granted enough to reject. It is the 
absence of belonging, identity, meaning, the earth you know, the people who claim 
you, good or bad, It is a suspicious word, one to desire but never own. It is a secret 
you keep because you are the sick of the pity of those who have it. A home in ruins 
is at once the familiarity of the permanent motion of decay, and the stability of a 
single location in space, one that can never reject me, never be better than me, and 
in this way, it is comforting, 

At the time, I had no idea of any of this, As inspiration, it was well beneath the 
crust of my psyche, and manifested only as the certainty that I had to come back, 
that whatever I shot would be used for some kind of project I could not yet imagine. 
On my first visit, I shot a single take from entering the house, all the way up four 
flights to the attic and back. On the second round, I had my room mate shoot 
me walking through it with my whole head wrapped in bandages, I still haven't 
figured out a rationalization to tell the critics what I meant by the bandages, But 
then again, who ts paying attention? I’m not famous, What gives me the nerve 
go on about my work as if I am¢ If you think that way about yourself, then give 
up, now. If you want anyone to be interested in your work, act like your work is 
worth hearing about, Whether anyone shows up is beside the point. Ultimately, 
everything you do 1s for you because it has to be. Everyone else will arrive later, or 
not, but meanwhile there is a great freedom when no one is paying attention 
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As a boy, I collected pictures of birds, then pictures of space, then maps and 
coins — things that took up little space were the easiest to move from home 
to home, and came to me, mostly, for free. I learned that the cheapest things 
to collect and carry around are ideas but, as | got older, I started to collect 
objects, which I knew I would use in a piece of art, sooner or later, Ever on the 
lookout for the next time I had to move, the collection stayed compact — small 
frames, pieces of metal, architectural samples — and each item always found a home 
where it was needed, including pieces of scrap metal in the animation at the end of 
“Out in the Yard.” 

For a long time, I was enamored with the notion that art came out of ideas and 
the intellectual elucidation of them. In the two-and-a-half years from my first break 
up, to the collection of the abandoned house video, to the premier of the “Out in the 
Yard,” things had shifted. I was going through a slow-motion nervous breakdown, 
rolling down the stairs with no banisters, just trying to keep from flying off the 
edge. Ideas were no longer enough to take me away from the disaster, and give it 
all meaning, When I did that sort of art, it was always given the cold shoulder by 
those who I shared it with, anyway. Regardless of post-modern pretensions, we 
don't live in ideas, we live in experiences, and I had collected far more of those. The 
new attitude was more organic and psychological: to take ideas and experiences, 
collage them together, and try to make sense of them later, So, I shot and began 
editing the video, before I knew what I was going to do with it. Then I decided I 
was going to make a song out of these verses I wrote as a poem a year before I shot 
the video. Then I stole the tune I wrote for an earlier song and video, and altered 
it, A few weeks before my thesis was due for the premiere, I wrote the lyrics to the 
final verse, while stoned in a car in the college parking lot. 


...And what the hell could be the harm of setting fire to the car, 
Call it all a piece of art, cuz who gives a damn? 

The Lady with the Golden Waves and Existential Girl will save, 
Stand there for a moment and then they’ll be gone. 


My friend had dropped the joint under his seat, and made a joke about setting 
fire to the car and how our charred bodies would become art, I got out, recorded 
the last verse, and spent the final month making a mix. The Lady with the Golden 
Waves was a girl I saw often and spoke to once or twice. We exchanged smiles 
whenever she passed. She had the hips of Venus and exuded the earthy sensuality 
of Eve. But her hair, those golden waves, made me understand the war for Helen 
of Troy and the impulse of Darwinian science. More than anything, it was that 
simple touch of beauty that again and again turned the certainty that all was dark 
and void into a lie. 

The Existential Girl was in the video, the one pointing down from the pillar 
to say, “I'm the voice of reason.” Of all things, I had understood that idea from 
the beginning, When I was in the abandoned house, I wanted to shoot through 
a hole I had found in the floor to the level below. I asked my room mate to go 
down there, and stand under the hole for a test shot. She walked under the hole, 
looked up and said, “I'm the voice of reason,” then moved on, It stuck with me, 
When my sister had committed suicide, the night I found out, everything seemed 
distorted. I couldn't stand up and I was a crumpled mass of numbness, euphoria 
and grief. It was all chaos except for one detached voice, which explained to me 
what was happening, and kept me in touch with reality and reason. Probably my 
first decision in making my thesis video was to use that shot, but a review of the 
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footage revealed that I had stepped on her line, and there was no way to re-shoot it. 
Sometimes things like that turn out for the best, because my need to have that line 
in my video led me to Existential Girl, who became extremely important in my life. 
Everything was chaos in the years I worked on that video, but she really was the 
voice of reason, the stillness which helped me hold it together. 

It is an odd thing to think how I was considered a freak in art school, Toward 
the end of my last semester, I found out my uncle had died and, in between classes, 
I had to field a call from my grandmother, who was heartbroken that she had 
outlived both of her children, Afterward, I had to go to a meeting, in which I 
would sit in front of a bunch of professors, and have them critique my work, I was 
pacing and muttering angrily outside the room, because it just seemed so unfair 
that she would have to go through that, and, when I went in, I was seething with 
an attitude of “go fuck yourself,” and they were very clear about how angry I had 
made them, Later in the day, I was approached by the dean of the department 
to check in on me, since a fellow student had seen me muttering to myself, and 
reported me as a possible Columbine problem. 

So, who am I to go on about art and my process through a video you probably 
have not seen and, in its years on youtube, few have indicated they liked, in a self- 
published book, which will probably be bought by a handful and read by even 
fewer? It does not matter, When the video premiered all of those same professors, 
who I had offended, were very kind to me, as if my work had made them understand 
me, It did for them what it did for me, it reminded them that I was human, and 
that ts all I require of art. 


It occurred to me that this book, which represents to much of my best work from CCAD, not 
to mention that was inspired mostly by the experience of going there, cost me something like 
40,000 dollars in student debt. This book is what 40,000 dollars gets you. Whatever you 


paid for it, you got it at a helluva bargain, you lucky duck. (Images on this and facing pages by 
Candace Bode 2008) 
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“Editor’s Note: I Wonder What It Looks like Inside Of 
Your Head.” 


There are cats and beer bottles, fifty-eight dollars and twenty-two cents. There 
is moss, There are vines on bricks, There are notes on scraps, and pictures of every 
girl I've ever known scattered around on the floor. A radio telescope. Trees. A lot of 
trees and plenty of sex. There is plenty of laundry, too. I never get around to sorting 
through it all, There ts a pair of socks, silverware, the occasional cockroach, An 
American flag in a box under the couch, Dog-eared books about religions, science, 
history, politics and anthropology, Hats. Silly hats and uniforms, A book about 
western philosophy used as a doorstop. Copper coins. Wooden boxes, and two 
coffins. A giant atlas of the world, Birds. Movies. A camel, a spaceman, a broken 
Luke Skywalker action figure. A guitar, lots of music, incessant singing. Needle- 
nose pliers, a Phillips-head, a flathead, adjustable pliers, wire cutters, a hammer, a 
hacksaw, paint, paper, the Starship Enterprise, and the certainty that I'm Doctor 
Who. There are ghosts, and cities like lifetimes I have forgotten, or hope to some 
day. There's two novels, lots of stories, a two-year-old who just thinks everything 
is amazing, a lady who cries too much, and a leering pervert. 
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King of Trees 


When I was a little boy, I was into birds, the idea of lifting above the earth to 
drift over forests, my dark world left below, hidden by the canopy of a paradise of 
trees, Green was my favorite color, so I was a green bird, and watching the world 
from the eyes of one. 

“O! Allah, put my soul in a green bird.” 

When I started studying religions, I was stunned to read this Islamic prayer, 
one that had anticipated centuries before me, my own very personal image of 
flying over Paradise as a green bird. In my novel, “Strategy of Numbers,” there is 
a recurring image of a Tree in the Sun. The sun represents all human thought and 
knowledge, infinity, and the tree is the filter through which we can only see dapples 
of it on the ground, Each kind of knowledge is just a fragment of light from the 
whole, If we saw the whole all at once, stared at the sun, we would be blinded, go 
insane, So we see pieces, each people and person sees only a piece, but it is a trick to 
think that the shade of the tree 1s the ignorance of others, and one dapple of light ts 
more “true” than another, The bird is a vessel which can carry a soul between the 
all-knowledge of the Sun and the dapples, in dreams or trances or prayers. 

I am entranced by trees in many ways. I was telling a friend the other day that 
most people's lives are like a tree. They start from a seed, spread out roots, grow 
through a trunk of time and place and family into branches and leaves spreading 
throughout their lives, My life, so many states, so many families, so many sets 
of friends and partners come and gone — my life ts like the leaves after they fall, 
fragments, Always looking for the tree that belongs to me. Will I ever find it? I 
don't know, All I have is the beauty I can find along the path toward it that may 
never end. 


Memory and Morphine 


Memory hands down the sentence 
And acquittal is only in sleep. 
Memory shows me the gallows 
And the rope breaks only in dreams. 


No savior in spectators gawking, 

All the drunkards are raising a din, 

Just send me an arm full of morphine, 
While the whores are all howling my sins. 


You are so very kind to send letters 
With sympathy, kisses and tears 

But a blow to the head would do better, 
For it seems I've been conscious for years. 


So send me an arm full of morphine, 
Or send opium, absinthe or wine 

My memories have me on death row 
And each minute is such a long time. 


When 


When I was a child in Kansas City, Missouri, I left the gathering at the 
television, I found my brother on the kitchen floor with his favorite glass, where 
he had dropped and shattered it. Unwilling to resign in defeat, he had collected 
the small pieces, and was nearly finished reassembling them, with nothing but 
gravity as glue. When I knelt and expressed my amazement, he seemed, only 
then, to become aware of what he had done. When.my father entered and was 
too impressed to scold him for playing with broken glass, my brother found in our 
respect a better prize than the glass had ever been. 

When I was a teenager in Florida, I found a weathered, Union Jack bandana. I 
tacked one side to a bamboo pole and macraméd a strap out of a string, so I could 
carry it over my shoulder like a rifle, when I marched down to the lakeshore to look 
at the stars. 

When I turned twenty-one, I was ina little toy store in Brooklyn, and bought 
small trinkets I had not seen since I was a child. I stepped out, and looked over the 
street from the top of the stoop. I said to my friend, “You know what's great about 
being an adult? You can buy any toy you want.” 

When I was a child in New Mexico, I was too young to feel melancholy for 
the passing of time, and dread for the future, but I did. Sometimes, now, in the 
Bronx, I can feel the roots growing around my feet, and I want to carve the faces 
I remember in the moss, I want to add extra lines to their expressions, so I will be 
used to them before they appear. Ants can carry many times their own weight but 


I can't. 


Fragments #74 

Even in the quietest rural areas as a child, I found comfort in the brontide of 
distant trains trundling by, or the wheezing of cicadas on a summer's night, even 
the sursurations of a passing car, its headlights projecting the shapes of the windows 
in protracting angles along the walls. I was always the last to fall asleep in a big 
family, which slept in a single room. Any outside sound was a precious reminder of 
someone or something else with which to share the moon, while in exile from the 
valley of sleep. 

At night, a city could seem just like the country. Wrinkled into towers, people 
are closer in space but just as far apart in the mind. Cities had their own sounds for 
me to listen for, especially the falling bells of sirens, far, yet near, something awful 
crashing down somewhere, yet still comforting to me. Echoes rounded the hard 
edges of the terrible scenes, which must have awakened the sirens, but for me, they 
only signaled that I was not alone. They helped to lull me into that liquid space 
between waking and dreaming, where all becomes possible toward the inkling of 
first light, and the sound of birds or helicopters shaking up the new day, waking 
humanity, another routine to be broken or reaffirmed, lived in small moments... 
sleep. 


Fragments #158 


I was playing with a toy car on the wooden floor of the hallway. My brother, 
a year older, was playing cars with me. He said that he asked Daddy how long 
people lived. My father told him a hundred years. We did the math and figured 
out that I had ninety-six years to live and he had ninety-five. That was pretty 
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much it, the numbers were meaningless, and we didn’t spend any more time on 
it. I must have been eight when my father was reading this book he found, It had 
a stopwatch on the cover. I couldn’t remember the title but it explained a timeline 
of the future of the earth and the sun and the universe, We had been raised to not 
believe in God, but my father held out the idea that science would figure out a way 
that we could live forever, As he read this book, I began to understand what forever 
really meant, 

At about ten billion years, the sun would have expanded enough to swallow 
the earth. But billions of years before that, the earth would become too hot for any 
life. My head began to reel with it, Even if science could make us live two-hundred 
years, even a million years, how could we possibly live a billion more? And even 
if we could, there would be no life on earth, eventually, It was the first time I 
understood that one way or another, I and everyone else I knew was going to die. 

The mind is an elastic thing, it adapts, After months up all night alone, scared in 
my own private thoughts about the inevitability of death, I got used to it. It became 
natural, We moved all the time, and as I went into foster care and on my own, I 
still kept moving for one reason or another. Every year continued to illustrate the 
nature of things, that nothing lasts forever, not even the sun, That would be my 
thought every time I heard, “I will love you forever” or see “BFF.” Forever is a 
long time. That would be my thought when starting into a relationship with any 
girl, Maybe after we had sex, lying in bed together, she would see my face, place 
her small hand on my chest and say, “What's wrong?” I would smile, say, “Oh, 
nothing,..nothing at all. Everything ts great.” She would put her head back on my 
shoulder knowing I was lying, maybe thinking it was something about her, and 
me thinking of the shape of our end, certain that saying it would be worse than 
letting her struggle with the mystery of my expression. 

If I can say anything good about tt, it is that being certain that the good times 
will end sometime also means that the bad will end, too, And if nothing lasts 
forever, maybe even death doesn't, either. I no longer worry about my own death, 
I feel like when it comes, it will be about time, and, anyway, I have never been too 
in love with this life. 


Fragments #10 


I was six. My birthday party was over, everything was cleaned up, and I was 
sitting at the table with my grandmother, Earlier, she had complained of some 
ailment, so Daddy gave her a B vitamin, which caused her skin to turn red, In front 
of me, she started to panic, certain that she was dying, Daddy was an atheist and 
a mathematician, so his method was to explain very carefully to her that it was 
just the vitamin. She was Catholic, superstitious, and not having a bit of it, After 
he gave up and walked away, her panic intensified, repeating “I'm dyin, I'm dyin,” 
until her speech began to blur, and, finally, she was sitting across from me drooling, 
dead-faced. I was too scared to say a word, At some point, my father came in, and 
got her into bed, He never took her to a hospital because he did not like “those Jews 
and their secret police,” but he knew she had had a stroke, 

She was the one who had clothed us, fed us, showed kindness to us; she took 
us out to stores, McDonald’s and to Santa Claus, all the basic things you take 
for granted, She used to come every weekend, and give us a pack of gum and a 
quarter. After my birthday, new clothes, toys, being kept clean, well fed, birthdays, 
Christmas — kindness — all gone, all gone. Nothing but being hated for being 
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filthy in school, and the rest of my father's ugly world. Once, when he was 
watching television, he picked up a cockroach and tore it’s head off. Then he put its 
body down and, as if to underscore the cruel indifference of the universe, explained 
how the roach was so primitive that it could keep living even without a head. The 
headless body seemed confused for a moment, before it slowly crawled away. I 
never quite got over the ugly truth of that. 


Eighty 
Sitting on the flapped-open 
Door on the back of a pick up. 
The dirt ruts roll under my dangling bare feet. 
The passing fields are high and green 
And far away is a band of dark sky. 
The sun is warm, and she is so pretty, 
I can't even speak. 
Her feet are dangling 
And we're coming from somewhere 
And we're going to someplace 
And I never saw her before 
And I never willagain 
And it is not much to remember 
But I do. 


I think I will remember 
When I am eighty. 


\ 


Fragments #121 


Sometimes I am in this bureaucratic office in the Other World. I walk up to 
the desk and stretch to look over it. I look at the guy behind it and say, “I'm not 
supposed to be here.” 

The man stares down over his glasses at me and says, “Son, how old are yous” 

I say, “Eight.” 

He says, “Look, son, I'm going to explain this to you. Everybody comes in here 
with the same story: they don't like their life, so they come here to say they should 
have been born into another one. I'm telling you, now, you have the right life.” He 
looks down at his work. I stand there, staring at him. He looks up at me, and ina 
dull tone, says, “All nght, let me see your forms.” 

I put two pieces of paper before him. He takes them, looks at the top one, and 
reads it indifferently, muttering to himself. Without looking at me he says, “Well, 
there you go, Clint, it's all nght here, you were supposed to be...” He knits his 
brows, examines the next page, and then says, “Give me a minute...” 

When he stands up, I say, “My name is not Clint, I don’t know what it is, but 
i's not Clint.” | have always hated my name. He looks down over the top of his 
glasses, and says, “Just a minute.” Then he leaves. 

Finally, he comes back with his supervisor. She has a file under one arm. He sits, 
and she breaks open the file. Leaning over his shoulder, she lays the folder on his 
desk, and they compare notes. She straightens up, puts a hand on his shoulder, and 
starts speaking in a low tone so I can't hear. He ts looking up at her, now. 
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They speak for a tick and then, just before she leaves, there is a tiny moment 
where she darts her eyes at me, just enough for me to see the quiet sympathy in 
them. He turns back to me, removes his glasses to the desk, weaves his fingers 
together and says, “Son, sometimes even in the best system, mistakes are made..,” 
He puts on his glasses, and leafs through the pages still in front of him. Then he 
looks over his glasses, and says, “I'm sorry, son... really am.” 

Sometimes, after this, we begin procedures for me to be in the right life. 
Sometimes, I never come back again. But most times, he closes the folder, and 
says to me, “The thing is, and I hate to say this, but what's done is done...” Most 
times, I have to take my papers and walk. Most times, I'm okay with this, That 
eee ee that apology, that look of sympathy, that is all I need to go on 
in this life. 


Annevie 


The first girl who liked me was named Annevie. It was a redneck, made-up 
name, as far as I ever knew. Even today, all I can find is this on Urban Dictionary: 


“1. Annevie: A cute young lady. Stubborn but kind. 
Smart but still retains a carefree attitude. Sweet, loving, 
caring and sexy. The best girlfriend a guy can have.” 


It's actually a good description of her. On the school bus, she was called “The 
Goat” because of her voice. It was like a forty-year-old smoker, but I didn’t care. 
We spent the summer wandering around the woods with her brother, and my 
foster brother, Terry. One evening, we went back to her house and hung out next 
to the front steps. I sat up on a board covering an old, outdoor freezer, which lots 
of people in those north Florida woods had to store venison from their hunting 
trips, and to freeze the milk and bread that were on sale. Annevie was tired, and 
laid down beside me, the top of her platinum head just inches from my left thigh. 
When she started sneaking her finger along it, I made a mental note, but I was 
fourteen-year-old sci-fi geek, and had no idea what it was about, I just kept talking 
with the boys. 

I think it was her brother, Troy, who had worked out that she liked either me 
or Terry. Troy was normally dumb as a dirt. He was a skinny kid whose only 
trick was the ability to make his eyeballs wiggle. Other than that, he would lead 
us through the woods looking for TVs that had been dumped, so he could smash 
the vacuum tube with a rock. Troy brought it up that she liked one of us. She gave 
hints but, at first, she kept her cards close, Terry figured it was him, the big guy, 
and I did, too, When it turned out it was me, I had no idea what to do with that, 
and Terry got mad, When the evening was over, Annevie followed me home, with 
some stuffed animal clutched in an elbow, while Terry worked his way through 
the evening woods at a distance. In a dark copse of trees, just before I got home, 
she stuck her two fingers in my back pocket, I guess I should have turned, I guess 
I should have held her or kissed her but I didn’t. I guess I should have walked her 
home but I didn’t, 

Later that week, Troy told me that her parents had heard the whole conversation 
in front of their house, and banished me from seeing Annevie. For a while, I waited 
outside her house to try and catch her. I never did. Three years later, I came back to 
visit the foster mom who I had lived with the summer I met Annevie. My ex-foster 
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mom was a religious nut, so one afternoon, while she was occupied, I needed to 
take a break. I walked the dirt roads of the forest where I used to live. I remember 
thinking about God, and that if he existed, he should strike me down where I 
stood, I said out loud, “Fuck you, God,” as I came toa crossroads, I heard an ATV 
plying the road behind me, and there it stopped at the corner ahead of me. Annevie 
was holding a shirtless redneck around the waist, while he looked left and right 
down either side of the crossroad. I had grown a mohawk since I had left her. I was 
a different person, but she was looking to her left, watching me peripherally, eyes 
soft and sexy. I knew she recognized me, yet it still never occurred to me to say, Hi. 
I guess it’s either death or girls — sometimes both. God's a funny guy. 


Balloons 


M-80os in Florida. The little bastards would tell you the South will rise again, 
but they sure loved exploding things on the birthday of the Union. Eight, ten and 
fourteen, all running around the backyard throwing explosive charges into the 
lake. Their parents were laughing, and carrying on. I was fifteen, and they weren't 
my parents, I was just a ward of the state passing through. I was sitting out on the 
dock when the kids shouted out to me to come and see, 

When I was a boy, I didn't like balloons. They would come out on birthdays. 
My brother and sister used to pop them afterward. I hated the sound but I never 
showed a sign of it because I knew they would pop them in my face if I did. I hated 
that pop so much that I avoided balloons, especially when they were being blown 
up. 

I walked toward the shore and then sat closer on the dock. The eight-year-old 
called out to me, said, “Watch this!” He threw a lit M-80 into a point about six feet 
in front of me. 

Everybody used to throw firecrackers at me and my family when we were 
walking down the streets of the Bronx. From windows and train platforms and 
the street. When I was a little kid, I didn’t understand that it wasn't personal. I 
learned to hate going outside on the Fourth of July. 

The M-80 sank with a ploop! and then I heard a thump and a whoosh of water 
before dead sunfish were floating on the surface in the last light. The family was 
cheering but I was thinking of the moment when I had seen the flash under the 
water, It was a blue-white sphere expanding from the bottom. It made silhouettes 
of the sunfish, animals you would never know were just beneath the surface of the 
water. They were caught swimming, as if in front of the flash of an underwater 
camera, a snapshot of where they were just before the shockwave hit them and 
they had floated to the surface. I said, “Hiroshima.” They were still laughing and 
carrying on, hadn't paid me a bit of attention. 

They don't throw firecrackers in the streets of the Bronx anymore, Watch the 
approved fireworks on TV, or go downtown and hope you are with rich friends 
who know a rich friend who can get you to a roof party so you can see the explosive 
blooms on either side of Manhattan Canyon, though from too far to smell them. 
We are safe from terrorism and I am safe from explosions and badly-aimed 
assaults. I am safe from the kids who had once set up a six-foot pan full of flaming 
firecrackers in the street at the end of the block and were dancing around it, I don't 
miss the guy running around Pelham Parkway firing off a police revolver, or the 
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psycho who spit on my girlfriend from the platform of the el, On top of everything 
else, about five years after that Fourth of July, I was at yet another concert near 
the amps. When I got home, my ears started ringing and they never stopped, so 
my ears are extremely sensitive to loud sounds, now, I guess they always were, so I 
have to add that I don’t miss the pop of firecrackers, 

What I miss is the smell of sulfur and the way the smoke became a river flooding 
through the city canyon. I had always liked that part, in the same way that I had 
always liked certain things about balloons. The helium ones made our voices sound 
silly and while others might cry, I liked the way they escaped into the sky, On the 
Fourth of July, I even miss the danger, It made sense somehow, And the rocket’s red 
glare. It was a bloody revolution, not a tea party. 


Fragment #58 


I have lived in a greenhouse, before. No, not of glass — of vines with shiny, 
Kermit-green leaves shaped like hearts as big as my hand. In a small patch of trees 
on the property of my final set of foster parents, there were four tall pine stumps 
draped in vines, which made a natural hideout. Though I could see small shapes of 
sky and rays of sun through the roof, and it rained every day in Florida, the long 
points on the ends of the leaves directed the drops away from a patch of mulched 
earth in the center, where I slept. Years later, when I was living with a friend, 
people were always surprised, and felt bad to hear that I was sleeping on his floor 
but, actually, it was good for smoothing out the kinks in my back. I had learned 
that under the vines. With an old pan for my head, covered with soft leaves, and a 
stolen blanket folded up under my bony hip, I was very comfortable. 

I was escaping a foster family that, in retrospect, was the best I had ever had, Up 
to that point, there were two types, There was the couple with the wife, who could 
not have children, Having never endured the lesson of patience that a newborn 
of her own blood teaches, she would expect kids to make some angelic scene out 
of “Full House.” She would find herself given a damaged child, who could not 
meet her expectations, and she had no means to deal with it other than anger or 
pathologizing. Her husband would be a guy who really did not want kids but had 
decided to indulge her mommy urges, while channeling his resentment of her into 
occasional outbursts at me. The other type was a woman pushing religion on my 
woe-begotten soul, I was never good enough either way, dumped like last week's 
papers. It is a thing with me to this day, I am never good enough, 

My last foster home was a different sort of couple. They shared a troubled 
family history, were on their own in their early teens, and had never had anyone to 
rely on but each other. They had a big home, three kids of their own, a successful 
carpet-cleaning business, and just wanted to give something back. This time, it 
was more of the wife indulging her husband, but she was very understanding 
about it. She was a simple woman, but she really did love him. I arrived there on 
my birthday, and received presents from people who didn't know me from people I 
didn’t know. “Hi, Mom and Dad!” Nope, they never asked me to call them that, 
which is points for them, In fact, I had been through the mill enough to specifically 
ask that they never request I do that, because it was always ugly afterward. I 
explained coldly that I would make no trouble and I just wanted to be left alone. 
They were cool with that. 
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I found a place for my rage and weirdness in punk and Bowre, while I dreamed 
of far away places, and things they couldn't understand. When their kids picked on 
me, they let me live in a trailer on their property. I didn't appreciate this as much as 
I should have, and slam-danced a giant dent into the wall of my room. I hated all 
of Florida and its rednecks and idiots, and dreamed of living in New York with my 
sister, I was sixteen before I made my first attempt to fly out. I left the trailer for the 
vine sanctuary behind it, as if I had run away for good, while hoping my sister would 


soon come through with some money to fly me out. 
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Johnny Rotten was always a bit of an icon to me. For a long time, even just looking at him, it 
seemed like he was the only one who was ever able to tell me the truth. 


On the third night, I sneaked back into the house for food, and to call my sister. In 
an attempt to capture myself at that moment, I took several Polaroid selfies in their 
bathroom murror. Either by accident, or in an unconscious need to get caught, I left 
one near the sink, In the morning, a group of boys, made up of other foster kids, my 
foster parents’ kids, and their cousin, drove me from my house of vines, and I was 
marched back to the main house with my captors buzzing all around. 

I made another attempt under a year later, when my sister finally came through 
with the money. My foster parents were sure it would be happening by then, and 
had let it go, let me go. A few years later, I called them to say thanks for not pushing 
religion on me, or using me to fill some hole in a broken womb. I got the foster mother. 
All she could say was that she wished her husband was around, and not at work, so 
he could hear it. He was the one who really wanted to be a good guy. For me, they 
were good-enough people, and a house of green still makes me feel at home. 


Fragments #12 


I was seventeen when I ran away from Florida foster care. My little sister was in 

a Bronx foster home and got me into her high school. Sitting on the front steps, I met 

her friend, who thought it funny that I had been there only a few months and joked 

that the ambulance probably still hadn't arrived for the Puerto Rican kid shot by 
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the Albanian boy that morning, I ended up walking her home, On the corner of the 
block, I noticed she never looked me in the eye, Always before, I was the shy one with 
a girl, I laughed, tried to get her to do it but she couldn’t, On another day, I walked 
with her toward her block, She insisted I come home with her, I said fine, but I didn't 
want parents around because I had had enough of authority figures, whether in foster 
care or my family, or the South in general, She swore no one was home, She lied. 

In fact her mom never left the house, and answered the door with a stink eye, big 
eyes like her daughter but dressed like an old biker chick, I found out later she had 
specifically warned her youngest against bringing home any more of her friends, I 
wasnt happy, either, but her mother and I sized each other up, and there was an 
understanding, 

That girl and I lasted nine months in which I had tried cocaine and acid, picked 
up drinking, smoking and weed, lost my virginity, and got her pregnant. After all the 
operatic drama of an Italian girlfriend, and the abortion, it was over. But her mom, 
I was always good enough for her, She methodically ran the shuttle diplomacy to 
integrate, and have me accepted, into her whole family, even as my former girlfriend 
grew to hate me, and systematically alienated every member of her family. As far as 
they were concerned, she was blood but not family, and I was family but not blood. 

Of course, I learned that blood always wins in the end. Nobody’s child always 
remains nobody's child but her mom, my Ma, I was always good enough for her. 
Love everywhere else, before and after, always had conditions, But not from her, only 
her. She's dead, now, for a while. The hole left by the loss of her truth ts what I live 
with every day. 


The Quiet Sense of Something Lost 


The sun threw on its evening overcoat, 
‘Tipped its hat to the moon and sank real low, 
With Venus and Jupiter, like tiny children, 
Trailing it to the horizon. 

And the earth is just another stone 
Swinging round in indigo, 

Dressed-up in these in these living clothes. 
And I am just another stitch 

Of naked-monkey dreams; 

Of sex and sorrows 

In frayed blue jeans, 

Another bag with broken seams, 

With minutes slipping into years in streams. 


And the sun shows up for work each day, 
Planes roiling out of JFK, 

The traffic whirring, the crackling trains, 
And choppers whumping news of the day, 
With the ring of birds in sun or rain, 

But something in the light has changed 

In the cold apartment where she once stayed, 
And I can’t remember where else or when 

It last made sense how it did then. 


Self-portrait (195?) Judi Ferrara 


Better Than Coney 


It’s a manuscript abouta girl, ‘named Delores, in the Fifties, going 
Downtown from the Bronx with her dopey, hot-blooded girlfriend to find her 
boyfriend. He stole her mother's purse, and she needs to get it back beforesher 
mother flips out, The first three chapters are written in first person in the crudest 
Bronx vernacular, At fifteen, they have never been to the Village, so they scout 
around for the guy with their small minds, dazzled and confused by everything, 
shoplifting, and making out with random boys, It's all about them being “Tuff!” 
and this litany of describing Fifties New York, the surface, the adventure, and 
not how they feel. It’s a guide book to juvenile delinquency, It ts probably based 
on an amalgamation of her different experiences running away Downtown 
when she was the same age, before she got pregnant, But there is one paragraph 
in the middle of it: a rain is coming. a ® 

It is just a device, maybe, to get them into a movie theater, but she talks about 
the sensations of its approach, the heightening of the colors, the sticky feel on 
her skin, More than anything, though, what stands out in this short passage, is 
how she talks about the smell, says it is like the scent of rain through a screen. 
And I can smell that. It is a description that gets right to the heart of me, places 
me in the experience of her being alive, puts me in her moment, What strikes me, 
though, is that here she is outside, but the smell is through a screen. I can think 
of a no more a potent symbol of what is really going on, what the whole novel ts 
about: that, but for a screen, she can't really ever get out. 

She often talked about how I would like her novel. “Better Than Coney,” 
it was called, All that running around adventure, that’s what she thought I 
would like. But, in the fourth chapter, “Dolly” meets these boys, maybe they 
are beatniks, maybe not, but one of them says “Crazy...” a lot. So they go to this 
shithole apartment in the asshole of the East Village, and the boys introduce the 
girls to weed, And now the rough patois of the Bronx is dropped. The text turns 
into a reverie of childhood and loss, punctuated by little exchanges of dialogue, 
mostly with the boy she is with, who says, “Crazy.,.,at the end of nearly eve 
one. And there are images of her being a little girl and feeding the blue birds, 
who rise up to heaven, “where the babies are” to sit on the shoulder of God. It's 
her ambiguity about sex, with its passion and loss of innocence and violence, and 
the inexorability of being alone in the universe, no matter how intimate with 
another, It’s all this vulnerability that she was so averse to showing anyone who 
knew her. - 

And I see her now as I did then, talking about “Better Than Coney” on the 
corner of her bed, stoned, smiling, I see her on those nights when we bullshitted 
in front of the TV until exhaustion, I am angry at myself, now, that I never 
read it before she died, and that I can't ask her about that chapter. All I can do 
is imagine she would be touched that I picked that part out, remembered its 
feeling, and also the awkwardness she might feel being that exposed. I don't 
think anybody ever got to know that in her. It's far too late, now. 


* 


Ordinary 


I mean, all the clothes and the hair and the diets, You couldn't just be vegan, 
you had to be fruitarian, You were the Anne Heche, that straight girl who breaks a 
lesbian’s heart just to show the world that you are no slave of the gender binary, I’m 
sure your prop girlfriend appreciated that. Remember when you were a vampire 
because being a wicca witch was just not far out enough: You'd think you would 
have abandoned fruitarianism because of how sickly it made you look and feel but, 
no, you did it to start drinking pig’s blood, On the West Coast you were goth, and 

: on the East Coast you were punk, 
and in DC you were “political,” 
whatever the hell that meant. 

Remember before all that started? 
You put a bandana around your head 
and declared yourself a “skinhead,” I 
said, “Do you even know what you 
are talking about?” You said, “I can 
beaskinhead ifI want to,” Remember 
later when you were going to liberate 
yourself from patriarchal oppression 
by not showering, and you smelled 
so bad that you started people's eyes 
to watering whenever they came 


within a six foot radius of you? I'm 
The funny thing ubout it is, even at her worst, I sure Palestine thanks you. 
could never regret meeting her, because I know so 


many who became family through her. 
- 1 
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Really cool victims have disorders, 
or disorders make you a really cool 
victim — or something — so you 
picked Multiple Personality Disorder for the psyche, and fibromyalgia for the 
physical; two disorders which no one could prove you did not have. You threw in 
the bipolar just because it was trendy, It is your desperation to be special that drives 
your crackling jealousy, which animates your Machiavellian manipulations. What 
did your boyfriend say? — “She really knows how to work a room.” I hear you 
turned him in for a higher bidder. A girl's privilege, right? And how many issues 
from other people's lives did you hyack for your own — diseases, rape narratives, 
suicides, child abuse? None of these things ever happened to you or anyone that in 
any way actually touched you, so, basically, you are just exploiting and demeaning 
them for your own cheap validation, Miinchausen by Shallow Dipshit, a planned 
pity party for a confirmed narcissist. What you call abuse is really just someone 
standing up to you, saying no, or disagreeing with your point. The single real 
tragedy of you 1s that you can't accept what you truly are, which is ordinary. You 
try so hard to be something else, and you just end up copy of a copy of a copy. 

You are ordinary, and every outlandish disguise just demonstrates it. Your idea 
of a unique individual 1s exactly what an ordinary person would think of: wild 
clothes, tattoos and hair, with a side of fried suffering, which you heroically struggle 
with through “art.” Your inept art, your doodling and crude craftsmanship. The 
only people who are desperate to avoid being ordinary are the ones who are, It 
is not so bad being ordinary. Being different hurts, It never stops hurting, It has 
nothing to do with clothes or hair, and suffering doesn’t make you deep, it just 
sucks, 
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Fragments #37 


“And it was cold and it rained 
So I felt like an actor 

And I thought of Ma 

and I wanted to get back there...” 


Just kids, my first girlfriend, my sister and me, shouting out the words to David 
Bowie's “Five Years” in a downpour, dancing along atop the wall that girded 
Pelham Parkway, when all the world could still be a'good place, if even for just a 
moment in the rain, 


“We regret to inform you...” 

My sister had been missing for three days. The clock and the watch she had 
given me had stopped. I didn't worry, I was still invincible. 

“We regret to inform you...” 

There was a knock at the door of my rooming house. The landlord had come 
up. I went down, Two men in Air Force uniforms, I fell on the floor in front of 
them, grabbed the banister, tried to stand. 

“We regret to inform you...” 

I turned stupidly, wondered what the protocol was in these situations, then 
shook hands with one of them. I began crawling up the stairs awash in a bizarre 
euphoria, a still, small voice explaining it to me over and over. She was gone, no 
negotiations, no compromises. Ever since, I see it in movies, the military men on a 
porch. Doesn't matter how cheesy the movie or where Iam. Destroyed. 

“We regret to inform you...” 

On my cot, staring at the ceiling, lights blotting it out, three of them, like the 
lights over the gurney when I was twelve with my hand cut open from sliding on 
glass in the street. No blood now, no one to hold me down while the novocaine 
needles go in, no need for it. No stabbing, no pain, just the lights, the lights. My 

head rolled toward the television. Lyndon Johnson was in a documentary taking 
the oath of office in the wake of JFK’s killing, Jackie was beside him, her husband’s 
brains still on her dress, the crowd in the room fairly shivering with shock, as if 
struggling to stand like I had at the bottom of the stairs, My arm unfurled out to 
them, and a voice emerged from my mouth: “You are all my brothers and sisters, 
now...all my brothers and sisters in the family of loss...” 


Black sleep. 


Social Issues 


When the writer's workshop got around to discussing “Two Trains”, the 
consensus was that the suicide of the narrator’s sister was predictable, and who 
cares about the suicide of his junkie friend? One critic disliked the narrator as 
“negative.” Another didn’t believe anyone might grow up around such social and 
family dysfunction, “Well,” he replied, “it all actually happened.” 

A voice at the back cried, “Really?” then burst into tears. He became sympathetic, 
said he should not have “experimented” with them by passing off memoir as 
fiction, Their resentment was better than pity. No experience in their lives could 
help process such things, so he could either be quarantined with sensitivity, or keep 
his sorrow close, and pass as one of them, Cool, collected, drunk, he kept smiling, 
Sober, it might have been spluttering, hot silence, then reeling at the humiliation for 
days, even years, repeatedly suppressing the memory through a technique he had 


a in eighth grade, Pushing such moments away had once required only a 
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strangled exhale, Muttering “shut up,” had become necessary as life piled on more 
instances that anyone else would've easily dismissed, Finally, it took invoking a 
selection of vile words. 

An exquisite little creature once called him the “best drunk ever.” At least booze 
made him sociable, She was one of those few, usually female, who saw something in 
him, and knew how to keep up. (Guys usually wrote him off immediately as weak 
and irrelevant until he proved otherwise.) Most people never got past his unnerving 
vibe, and exceptions covered the digits of one hand. Quality over quantity, maybe, 
even if there was always an unbridgeable gap between their experience and his 
own. With them, he barely noticed himself, and forgot his exile of sorrow. At least 
for a time. 

Bad messages of a bad lifetime still insisted he was undeserving, There is always 
that boy, the new kid in school every year, reeking piss and cockroach droppings, 
not allowed to play with other children because someone might find out how 
his family was living, Dad shouldn't have worried; everyone hated him and his 
siblings, You can see that boy in how the man doesn’t look you in the eye, say “Hi” 
when you walk by, or how bad he is with small talk and other basic social skills, 
He never learned how to play, so his instinct is to avoid the ball. 

Layered over this boy 1s the teenaged ward of Florida, nobody's child, sure that 
his weirdness and pain will fuel the artistry that will gain him great fame. He's 
funny, a singer, a poet, who can easily charm an audience, but not you. His humor 
seems caustic, and he’s often murmuring one of the five streams of thought in his 
brain at any given moment. Most are poisoned by the past, but one or two are 
bubbling with creativity. He is mapping their sources out loud to drown away the 
others. Encrusted over that teenager is the guy who dropped out of high school 
and ran away to New York. Living hand to mouth for five years, growing cynical 
and angry, determined to hang on as everyone he grew up with went to prison, a 
mental institution or committed suicide. You will find him in the person who can 
put things in such bleak terms as to arrest all further conversation. 

The last layer is someone who feels too young to be this old, or vice versa, and 
like a failure at everything he ever tried, Having lost the map to his life, he has 
gone for an advertising degree in an art college full of bright, hopeful people, who 
actually like the subject, and make him feel like a melancholy fatalist. He believes 
it’s his last chance, and one for which he is woefully unprepared, Networking 1s 
half the job of being an artist but he still can't stop being the guy sitting next to you 
for a semester without saying a word. 

So, when he is assigned to write about a social issue that has made him what 
he is today, what to dos Where to begin’ He has no idea what he ts today, but a 
social issue? “Yes,” he thinks, “I’ve got plenty of those.” And what about the lesson 
reinforced on the night he shared “Two Trains’, the one about keeping his past to 
himself? He’ll make an exception just this once: it's the only past he has, the only 
one that has made him whatever he 1s today. 


Fragments #181 


A couple of guys I had just met at a party were with me on a beer run. We were 
leaving the store, talking about some stupid thing or another, when this stringy- 
haired graybeard in an overcoat came up to us in the parking lot. ; 

He said, “Do one of you guys have a smoke?” I gave him one pulled and put it 
behind his ear. Before we started to leave, he said, “You guys going to CCAD?” 


“Yeah,” was the general response. 
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“Careful not to get caught up,” he said. “I graduated CCAD.” 

The one thing I'd learned I had in common with my temporary friends that 
night in Columbus, was that we were all graduating that summer and, at the core, 
all of us were terrified of the uncertain future, The fact was, among the seniors, I 
had noticed that the college had become an asylum: startling break-ups, fights and 
weird episodes in classes, or the common computer stations, And I was no exception, 
The man saw us rocking around on our awkward feet, staring at the ground as if 
looking for a path of escape, and switched to a more uplifting tone. “What are you 
guys majoring in¢” 

I said, “Advertising,” and the two guys said, “Photography,” and “Fine Arts.” 
That was my clearance to leave, and the boys were about to take it with me but, for 
some reason, I said, “But I’m mainly a writer.” 

The man said, “You are a writer?” He said it with interest, and usually one of 
three things follows after that. Normally, the first two were either, “Oh, who's your 
publisher?” or, “What do you write about?” Both of these required the work of being 
a salesman, and I was in no mood for it. The boys were standing over near the street, 
now, waiting for me. But the guy turned out to be the third type, the one who was a 
writer himself, and wanted to show me something he had written. He started going 
through a ragged, leather satchel on his hip. I was too tired to read, and even worse, 
tell some stranger that I liked his writing just so I could leave. 

With one hand, he pulled oyt a misshapen manuscript crawling with ballpoint 
ink, It was a rumpled sheaf of pages culled from legal pads, spiral notebooks, and 
scrap printer paper. With his spare hand, he went digging around in the bottom of 
his bag, fishing up scraps, looking at them, tossing them back, then fishing for more. 
He found one, flattened it out against the grimy manuscript, then gave it to me. It 
was a corner ripped from a legal pad. In small, precise print it said: 

“Booze was a mirror lake with flamingoes and palm trees at sunset, and a sump 
of caustic brine at dawn, Booze was a penthouse and high-rises at midnight, and 
shanties and slums in the morning,” 

I laughed, It was a sound that bore quite a bit of relief because I wasn't going to 
have to fake a supportive, or even interested reply. He smiled, seeming to understand 
how surprised I was to actually like it, and said, “That's my life. You think it's worth 
something?” 

“How about two bucks?” 

“Deal.” 

I still have that scrap somewhere. I can't remember his eyes, though, except that 
they always looked closed. 

Another Chinese Emperor 

I've got eight cigarettes, and two half-beers, The math on that is not good, 
Usually three cigarettes per beer. So I have to smoke more than I drink, make myself 
smoke the rest because I don’t want them here in the morning, I hate when I get up, 
and they call for me from somewhere in the house, under the dresser, or where I hid 
them in my room mate's room: smoke me, smoke me. If they are around meat the end 
of the night, they will get smoked, The need for it in the morning makes me anxious, 
and sends my emotions into a tailspin. I feel negative, and know if I smoke I will 
feel weak and defeatist, I have to remind myself when I am smoking one that it is 
just the cigarette talking, But they find me, they find me, Some evenings, they come 
calling harder, especially when I write, or am watching something involving drugs, 
which always involves smoking, Other evenings, when I give in to a nic-fit, I can 
have drinks to feel better. Then I feel like a poet and a fool, too, The next morning, 
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I wake up and wonder what silly, sentimental thing I wrote or said to someone, and 
feel embarrassed, maybe, while awash in the raw feeling of a hangover. Occasionally, 
I will remember something good that I wrote. 

So, tonight, I have eight cigarettes and two half-beers, and I'm thinking of the 
times I drove from Ohio, across jagged Pennsylvania, then Jersey to New York. 
When I start out in Jersey, on the way back to Ohio, I'm always thinking of that 
Simon and Garfunkel line — my biological mother liked them — “Counting the cars 
on the New Jersey Turnpike, they're all gone to look for America,” or something like 
that. Going to New York, though, Jersey is all white knuckles on the steering wheel, 
usually because it 1s evening, and Jersey drivers are lunatics, That, and the fact that 
I've always been coming from Ohio, where I've been awhile, and forgotten how 
insane and crowded highways and streets can be. The trip through Ohio, either way, 
is always easy, and the Sex Pistols at top volume gets me through Pennsylvania, 
makes it fun. 

So, I've got five cigarettes and start the other half-beer, and I'm thinking of Ohio, 
and how I really only have one person I still talk to from there. Four years at college 
— well five — and that's all I really have to show for it. No use to looking back with 
regret and trying to redo it in my head. I guess most of life is the plain, not the peak 
or the valley. Oh, there will be plateaus — and who would hold it against those who 
had long one to walk across‘ (Maybe a few.) And sometimes the valley will be so 
deep, there will be a plain at the bottom, But the peak is just a peak, one up and one 
down, You can't really stay on top of it. It would be foolish to hope you ever could. 

Your friends in the plains and plateaus will see you, and still love you. Everyone 
who knows you at your peak knows you as funny, generous, sweet, gregarious and 
maybe even easy about fitting into yourself. But nobody wants to know you when 
you are going off the cliff. Those that are not your friends back off first. Then your 
real friends hang on as long as they can but, boy, when you go over, you go over. 
They can't do it any more, Then you've really gone down the valley, and the deeper 
you get, the less it seems you can get out, And maybe I pass you by when you are on 
the peak or the plateau or the plain, and I am in the valley. You are looking down on 
me. I am that, the thing you pity for the rest of your life, if you ever think of me at 
all, if I ever come up. “Oh, Clint?” That guy. 

Ohio was me at my craziest, creepiest, angriest, and most desperate. I'm never 
going to have the chance to be anything different to those who saw me like that, 
as well as those who came by when I was back here writing my flawed first novel. 
I guess it is flawed, I’m not really sure. I shouldn't care how they feel about me, 
because if I were really more than a paragraph in their lives, or one line, they might 
know I just happened to be in their line of sight when everything had run aground. 
I know I’m not like that. I know I shouldn't care. But I do. 

I think of all those Chinese Emperors. There were so many of them that when 
they died, what the bureaucrats wrote about them was permanent, the whole story 
for all eternity, Whatever good they did may have simply been wiped out by the fact 
that they had pissed off the bureaucracy over one thing or another and there was no 
one else taking notes, I’m back on the plain again, had a few peaks, and I know what 
good I have done, but it still bothers me, the ones who only read that one line, that 
one paragraph, and there is no chance to change it, to make them see that there was 
more to the story, comprehensible reasons why I acted that way. It 1s stupid to think 
about these things, but I do, . 

The beer is gone, now make the last two cigarettes go away so I won't have them 


in the morning, 
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Glycerine 


He 1s not really certain what to do because if he is listening to music that he 
likes, that actually reaches him emotionally, he becomes filled with such piercing 
anxiety and, then, melancholy, It all makes him want to smoke, and he doesn’t 
want to do that because it sends him into this very dark, emotional spiral, but even 
wanting to smoke is awful because his bones hurt, and gas hits his intestines and he 
can’t concentrate and everything seems unbearable and it is all so bloody awful. It 
sends his mind to weird places, like a game he had once played in class, 

Close your eyes, 
Picture yourself in many 
years, What does it look 
like? What is your life 
like? What do you look 
like? And then, when 
It was over, the teacher 
had picked a few kids 
to reveal what they had 
seen, and they all replied 
with some variation on 
house and car and spouse 
and money and never a 
thing gone wrong, By 
the time he had been 


called on, he knew he 
Still image of me from Burnt Toast, episode 5 of Parkchester, a had done it wrong, 
documentary series directed by Boris Cifuentes. 


so he said something 
outlandish, but something that still fit in with house and spouse and money and 
never a thing gone wrong, because he did not want to say what he had seen. He 
wanted them to laugh because he was weird, and not because he must be crazy or 
sad or stupid, He had seen his face in a stark bathroom murror, old, bald, frowning, 
That was all. He had thought he had done it wrong, Many years later, she would 
tell him, no, he was the only one who had done it right. But what good was that 
for? 

Did it get him through another day without confusion or pain or uncertainty or 
even the slightest bit of hope? No. That was all left back there in that classroom, 
and now it was a brooding cello in a song sung by a pretty face, at a turn in his life 
where he realized he was going to become that face he remembered in the mirror, 
and nothing else. The moment of it, itching in his throat like nerves begging for 
nicotine, and tight like the verge of tears, He had done it right. It was the only 
thing he ever would. Pin a fucking medal on him. 


Chimborazo 


As the earth spins, it flattens, penis around Equator, which traces the 
bulging of its beer belly. The peak of Chimborazo is the zit rising farthest 
from the center of the earth, the burning pit of the stomach, the core, the 
molten hell. He could not remember a time when he did not wonder what 
that was like, being so far from hell. On his eighteenth birthday, he had 
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one into a Bible store and pestered the staff about where he might find 
the Qurans. Georgia takes its Jesus very seriously. Two men had followed 
him out into the parking lot, but they did not have his dad for a father. 
His father was not heavenly. They got the shit kicked out of them, but he 
was arrested. Dad was going to beat the shit out of him either that day or 
another day; it was done regularly and at random, so he liked to give him 
a reason. On his eighteenth birthday, Dad would have to pay the price of 
bail money for the privilege, and that’s exactly what he did. 

That night, he left home forever. The earth widened, as he drifted around 
the South for a few years, and deepened as he did a tour in Afghanistan 
and ended up in a community college in Ohio. He was passing through 
campus one day when there were a few students holding signs, which 
offered free hugs. Not the predictable hippies, they had a table with a sign 
which marked them as a breed of Christian he could never have imagined 
existed outside of the shit-kicking, Southern-fried variety of Chattahoochee 
County, Georgia. He thought he had caught the word “Nicene” on their 
matching green T-shirts, but was later convinced that he had made that up 
because they had seemed so nice. He regarded them for a moment with the 
tincture of jealousy and contempt familiar to many citizens of impoverished 
countries in the face of Western tourists; Baap who have only known 
mud and rain, watching those who have never seen a storm. They made no 
sense to him, so he avoided their gazes. 

One of the girls ran out and hugged him, anyway. Maybe she could 
see it in his eyes, that he was thinking about that night of his eighteenth 
birthday — the fists, the broken molar, the blood, the crisp light of his 
vision when shot through with adrenaline — getting knocked down and 
standing up over and over: “Do it again, Dad.” Maybe she could sense 
that somewhere in the catacombs of himself, on that night and many nights 
after, especially in Afghanistan, he had wanted to die. Maybe it was 
the simpler understanding that those who went out of their way to avoid 

{ contact with other human beings often needed it the most. 

In her arms, his vision blurred, though tears, like being touched without 
violence, seemed like a foreign custom implausible in himself. He had 
been raised where anger was the only acceptable emotion, a concept 

ee as foreign to the plump, earnest, Midwestern girl who held him so 
rmly. At a loss, what he felt had a more oblique expression in the thought: 
“Chimborazo, Chimborazo, so far from hell,” repeating in his head like an 
incantation. It was a line from a journal of his adolescent poetry, which 
his father had found and, in the name of curing him of being a “faggot,” 
had destroyed, along with the old National Geographics, which he had 
purloined from the Goodwill because they were full of far-away places. 
The South is a fatalistic place, hostile and suspicious, always 
cee to fight for what little it has at the expense of trying to reach for 
etter. Fists were all he was ever allowed to have, and it was easy to 
be suspicious that he was just a tool in her earnestness to demonstrate 
her obedience to a God he hated, but maybe, just maybe — and it was a 
thought he had to cling to in a way that his arms could not embrace her 
— Chimborazo, Chimborazo, so far from hell — maybe she just hoped he 
would have something better. 
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I told everyone that it it was interactive, that anyone gauld open or close 
the doors as they chose. When Little Red was over, she would close up 
all the doors, which made sense because she was always closed off in 


one way or another. 
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When my photographer friend would come over, he would open up all 
of the doors, and press them dramatically against the wall. His persona 
was openness, though there was always something closely-held about 
him. I preferred it in various stages of the middle. 


Father’s Day Club 


Father's Day is like a club, Everyone belongs to Mother's Day, but some hate 
their dads, and some don’t; some have no dads and some do. Half of English 
literature is one way or another about how Father was a cold asshole. Luke 
Skywalker was not a member of the Father’s Day Club, Jesus’ dad had him put 
to death. On TV, dads are stupid, lazy and redundant, kept around because the 
big-hearted mother is just too good to let him go, I saw a list on Fater’s Day of 
“Worst Dads,” but never saw that on a Mother’s Day. Dads are a go-to for child 
abuse dramas. Mother's Day was a no-brainer in 1914, but it took until 1966 to 
make a Father's Day, Mother's Day is Christmas, and Father's Day 1s like some 
other weak-ass holiday that not many really give a shit about, like Easter; it is 
the difference between getting presents, and looking for fucking eggs, In a real 
patriarchy, the mother is a saint, but the father? Patriarchies are full of boys who 
hate their fathers because dad is there to teach them how mean the world is, to be 
feared rather than loved. A bad father stands out, makes great drama; a good father 
goes easily unnoticed, finds the attention awkward, I'm pretty sure the latter is the 
majority of fathers, though I can’t speak personally. 


Summer in Texas 


In the toss and turn of ambivalent night, 
Here in the Bronx, 

I have been shivering and sweating, 
Between the cold of the cracked windows 
And the overworked boilers in the building, 
I awake at every comma in the long sentence of sleep, 
And since knowing she is dead, 

There is the redolence of her, again, 

It is the scent of refuge from nightmares, 
When crawling into her bed, 

Asa child in the Texas summer. 


She always stayed asleep, 

Never reached out to comfort me, 
But I remember the mild scent of her sweat. 
Some genetic code of it ts within me, 
At hourly intervals of sleep, 

Since I was told she was dead, 

I wake and sniff at my underarms 
To see if what I smell is me. 

It isn't, exactly, 

As I lay my head away 

And smell the degrees of distance, 

I am small again. 

It is summer in Texas. 


ae 


The Starling 


You understand in elementary school that there 1s class system in America. It 
happens when the kids are told they can hand out Valentines, and everyone has 
to get one from everyone else except the kid who didn’t bring any, It happens on 
Halloween and birthdays, too, You can cry about it, but who cares? You spend the 
rest of your life trying to believe you can be something and do something about it, 
But always that little whisper: you are nothing, you can't do anything, 

You learn how things are in elementary school, when a bunch of kids confront 
you in the schoolyard. The lead bully is trying to be friendly and offers you a 
hamburger he stole from the cafeteria. You can see it is two buns filled with dirt 
and you refuse to take it, so they try to stuff it down your throat, You fight them 
until the teacher calls the bell. When they are walking away, the Indian kid from 
the Res turns around and says “You're poor!” and his Mexican buddies laugh. 

One day, I saw those boys gathered around a window, where there was lots 
of commotion. I walked up, everyone towering over me, I don't know why I 
approached, when it would just call attention to me from the bullies, They parted 
with little thought, so focussed on what was going on in front of them, The Jewish 
kid with the big spectacles, Dennis, was trying to rescue a bird. There was a hole in 
the steel grate that covered the window. The bird had got in the hole and could not 
figure a way out, It seems so big in my memory, now, but it was a starling, Dennis 
tried and he tried, as a crowd gathered around, Too much noise for that panicked 
bird. 

Finally, Dennis stood back, saw me out of the corner of his eye and said, “Clint 
will know what to do.” He looked like a kid from a nice home, clean, not like me 
in my piss-pants and dirty hair, At home, I had a collection of tattered bird books, 
but how did he know? I was in a project group with him, once, but I never spoke to 
anyone. I didn’t know what to do, When the Indian bully said, “Yeah, Clint will 
know what to do!” the crowd got quiet, waiting... 

I snaked my hand into the hole and the starling opened it's beak wide in defense. 
I waited, Its beak began to flag from exhaustion. I grabbed it, pulled it out and 
dropped it on the ground, Dennis and I kept the crowd back. The starling struggled 
to orient itself. Dennis and I talked about me taking it home to recover. Then the 
bird found its wings and flew away. Dennis and I did not become friends, but the 
bullies left me alone after that. It did not make me something, but at least I wasn't 
nothing anymore, 

You wake up one day and you are working at a shit job, just trying to eat, 
and you see all the kids who got Valentines going to college. You think there is 
nothing you can do, One day, your sister joins the Air Force and kills herself. You 
break because you feel like you should have done something, Two nice ladies show 
up with a hundred-thousand dollar insurance check. You burst into tears and tell 
them you don't want it. They say it is yours, anyway. 

I went down to the bank that week, when I got my paycheck. I had no ID, 
just my check-cashing card. I put my paycheck and my insurance check under 
the bullet-proof glass, The lady, who normally just doled out my wage without 
looking at me, plucked up the big check and stared at it. She asked, do you have 
any IDs I had never even opened a bank account before, so I had nothing, not even 
a birth certificate. She asked me to wait. An Asian woman came out in a yellow 
suit and sat me in front of her desk. She called me Mister, not dude or guy or bud 
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or chief, but Mister, I had never been called that before in my life. I had always felt 
like a bum to them, to everyone, a nothing teenage runaway in my ragged jeans, 
Now I'm a Mister. I exist. She asked me if I had ID. I said, no. She looked at me, 
looked at the check, then looked at me. She said, “Let me see what I can do for 
you.” I still felt like a bum. 

Wake up, and you have money. Money matches you up with others who have 
money, just the way poor turns you out with poor. Your new friends all grew up 
with it and they can’t understand, can’t hear, can't know. No matter how hard you 
fake it, there is always something off about you, something they can't quite trust. 
Deep down, you are just a bum with money to them and to yourself. They talk 
about how they are privileged and count you into their White Guilt Club because 
of your skin, You can’t figure out how they are right but they must be, so you go 
along, You do it until you can’t stand it anymore, until you have an outburst, Then 
they know they can’t trust you: What is wrong with him? 

You wake up one day and you lose your money, You lose your friends and you 
remember that there is class in America. Don’t speak of it, but it is boom and bust 
and boom and bust, You are now on the bust side. You hear that little whisper that 
you are nothing, nothing, Then you remember the starling, 


Missing 

Even before the war | knew there was something different about me. 
| felt it even from when | was a little boy. | just always knew but | had no 
idea how to put it together. They didn’t talk about those sorts of things back 
then. It was the war that really brought it out of me, though | still hardly 
understood it. There was something the other guys had that | didn’t. 

You know, after the war, there was this General Marshal, not the famous 
one, but another fellow. Anyway, he figured out that out of every one- 
hundred of his men, only fifteen to twenty ever took aim and fired directly 
at the enemy. The other guys shot high or didn’t shoot at all. They would 
do it even when they was shits heavy fire. They was no cowards, they did 
all sorts of brave things, running out into enemy fire and putting their lives 
on the line for their brothers at arms, but they just didn’t have it in them for 
killing. | guess a lot of people don’t know, what with TV and movies, that 
killing isn’t the natural state of things, that it’s not so easy. It didn’t come 
naturally even to them fifteen to twenty that went ahead and fired at the 
enemy. I’d see the way they was afterwards, especially the first time they 
killed. Some of them crying, some of them getting drunk ‘till they passed 
out, some of them just going crazy. Most of them, though, it just changed 
them, took something from them. The jokers weren't so funny anymore and 
the sweet guys got mean — that sort of thing. They came in all green and 
killing made them not their momma’s boy anymore. | think the rarest sort 
was the guys who liked it. | think most of them told themselves they did just 
so they could do the job and then they started to believe it. 

With me it was different. | never felt anything, not a goddamn thing. 
Nothing good, nothing bad. Nothing. What killing took away from a lot of 
men, well, | never Kad and it bothered me like | was half a man because 
| couldn't feel anything. | found myself thinking about it a lot after | got 
home from the war. Driving the roads — East Texas and Oklahoma — up 
and down everywhere, drinking and raising hell, that was the one thing | 
could not get out of my head. You didn’t hear a lot about people killing 
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for the thrill of it back then, but | would have taken anything, even if it was 
regret or remorse or guilt or some other such thing. | wanted to know what 
it was like. | wanted to feel it, not just do it. It was like | was dead myself 
in a way, | guess. For a long time | didn’t know what to do because | had 
done plenty of killing in the war and it was always the same. Then one day, 
about seventy-five miles outside of Tulsa, | faved out that maybe | didn’t 
feel anything because | had only killed men, fighting men. Maybe | needed 
something stronger to get to me. ‘ 

| don’t know how old she was, but she was out in that field all alone 
and the farmhouse where | figure she lived was pretty far off. It didn’t take 
much to get her into the car, you know, those being different times. She was 
nothing special. | don’t think you’d see a big thing made about her even 
today, just some dirt okie girl. Maybe what family she had didn’t even miss 
her. Anyhow, there was.no amber alert or anything like that in those days. 
She told me all sorts of things about herself but | don’t remember much. | 
don’t even remember her name. | didn’t have a plan but | was driving the 
back roads and a saw a big old tub filled with water that someone was 
using for a trough. That’s when | pulled over and got some twine from the 
back seat. 

Boy, she fought and bit hard. That little girl had some hard stuff in her. | 
told her to be quiet but she wouldn’t. | took her over and dunked her in that 
trough to make her shut up..| told her when | pulled her up that if she was 
quiet, I’d let her go, but she just kept on hollering and raising hell. | think it 
was about five times | dunked her in. The last time, she was quiet. | could’ve 
pumped the water out of her lungs to save her but | remembered that | was 
there to kill her and see if | Bild Fea! anything. So | just laid her by the tub 
and watched her die. 

| still didn’t feel nothing but she did not die in vain. Her death made me 
a better man. First of all, when | watched her die, | knew when she was 
dead. | could see the exact moment when it happened. How does flesh 
look alive one second and dead another? | eedla think of nothing for it 
except to say that that was the moment when her soul left her body. There 
had to be an eternal soul. That’s when | decided that as soon as | buried 
her body, | was going to go find me a preacher and give my life over to my 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. And that’s just what | did that very day. My 
sins have been washed away ever since. 

The second thing is, | was able to put my feeling of being half a man 
away. Just because | didn’t feel anything from killing — just because | didn’t 
have that part that everybody else had — it didn’t mean | was any less a 
man than anyone else, no more than a cripple would be. It gave me the 
aeons to take advantage of the GI bill and get a degree in psychology, 
which | put to use in consumer research paalyais in various advertising 
agencies until | retired. 

| am happily married, was active in my church for many years, am 
the father of three daughters, six grandchildren, and eleven great 
grandchildren. There are times when | have my failings. | think about 
how that girl maybe wasn’t enough to make me feel something. With my 
daughters or my grandkids and now my great-grandkids, there hee beena 
time or two when | thought about killing one of them, that somehow it might 
make me feel what killing is like, but | have always turned to the Lord in 
the end and he has seen me through. As for that girl, well, | never heard a 
word about her at all, and | am confident that she was just a part of God's 
plan for me all along. 
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Shutter 


In my memories, Daddy ts always squinting, 
He does that in most of his pictures, 

Where you see his eyes, he always looks angry. 
I learned to sneak beneath his anger, 

I have no memory of my father's eyes. 


Dark Moon 


Family has gravity, it has mass, it bends our paths around the well of its history. 
It starts with a star that warms, or a star that burns but it cannot be resisted. It has 
great planets and small. It has planets and their moons. Maybe little brother orbits 
big brother, or big sister pulls all of the siblings into her orbit, but everything orbits 
the Star. I used to think that was my father, In the solar system of my childhood, 
he was that — irrefutable, inexorable, alpha, omega. 

There ts always that one parent who is more the Star. The other is a planet, or 
the lesser star in a binary, but there is no such thing as a perfect balance. Mass and, 
therefore, gravity, does not distribute itself evenly and neither do personalities. My 
mother, passive and quiet as the Moon, was not the Star. For a child, the Star 1s 
the Sun, the only one, shining brightly and forever. In the day, it sears away all the 
stars in the sky and dims down the Moon. Night only proves the Sun's rule by its 
absence, temporary in nature — its inevitable return prophesied by its reflection on 
the scarred face of the Moon. 

The Sun tugs at frozen asteroids from the far reaches of its gravity and light 
until they fall toward it, slowly at first, then faster and faster, like the man who 
thought he had escaped the burning bonds of childhood for a place cold, remote, 
yet free of family and the gravity-well of his history. The man hurdles once more 
toward that old orbit, careening toward the Sun, trailing a comet's tail of tears and 
memory, The steep fall pulls him close enough to where his face burns and his soul 
seems to threaten to disappear altogether under the fire, but the swing 1s so wide 
that he is slingshotted, hopefully, out of the gravity-well of the Sun forever. 

This is how I saw it, this is how I saw my father, the Sun, with that terrible 
pull on me. I have lived enveloped in darkness because he had blasted everything 
around me, my brother and my sisters, He was going to burn his history into us. 
He was the almighty, the invincible, the all-wise, No matter how much and how 
early I learned that he was, in fact, petty, cruel, wrong and immensely destructive 
— he was still the center of my gravity, my history, my family's history. Nothing 
about us and our fates cannot be tied to him, 

It crops up in conversation. Somebody says something about an abusive father 
like: “My father was very violent.” 

If I chance to say, “You too?” 

They say, “Was he an alcoholic like my father?” 

I say, “I wish he was, because maybe then I could make sense of it.” 

Silence. And then I am on the outside again, falling back toward the Sun. 

When I was a boy, my father became obsessed with geodesic domes, domes 
made out of triangles, He had admired their strength and futurism, On my fifth 
birthday party, put on entirely by my grandmother, who visited every two weeks, 
he presented on the table a little globe made of colored tooth picks attached together 
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into triangles by modeling clay, This was his first test of an idea to build a larger 
geodesic dome, 

We lived partly off of recycling aluminum cans, so all of us would trail along 
with him through the backroads and byways to collect them. He bought some 
two-by-fours at a lumber yard, connected most of the joints with aluminum cans 
and nails in our living room, and then pounded the pieces together into a twelve- 
foot geodesic dome in our back yard, We all stood under it and had our pictures 
taken, but the one that survived was the one of him standing proudly in the center 
of his creation, He was the Sun in his geodesic universe, and we were his planets, 
his progeny. 

Illusions are trapped gasses; they cannot be held over time, as the container of 
our consciousness leaks, The dome cracks and the air escapes, and there is nothing 
outside but poisonous vapor, Denial is a faulty dome and freedom ts accepting that 
it was never much protection to begin with. One morning, long after I had entered 
foster care and then abandoned contact with him, I woke up, far from the Sun, 
in a vessel circling around an orange moon, with a poisonous atmosphere, which 
was in orbit around Saturn. I had been awakened by a call from mission control, 
a mental hospital in Portland, Oregon. After so many years of silence, they had 
called to tell me my father had been committed, there. 

Portland wanted to know.about him, so, again, I careened in like a comet 
toward the Sun, crossing the orbits of long-dead worlds, My oldest sister had run 
away with my baby sister when I was eleven, fled into the New York subway 
system and into the hands of the transit police. We all ended up in foster homes 
after that, and then scattered out into different states, Since then, at times, it would 
come up with various sets of temporary friends in one state and another: The Past. 
It would come with people who could have no idea about what had happened to 
me, my brother and two sisters — people who could not even contemplate foster 
care. I was assumed to be just another product of affluent whiteness like them. It’s 

f, role I'm required to play, but going off script was unavoidable when someone 
chanced to ask, Where are you fromé 

Oh, your family moved every year? Were they military? 

No, we were not military, 

Your father taught you four languages when you were a kid? Your father must 
have been a professor. 

He was either teaching high 
school or on welfare. He would 
~ tell us he had heard our neighbors 
through the wall, and that they 
may have figured out the latest 
language we were speaking, It 
was Latin, Hungarian, then 
Swedish — and everyone around 
us was too poor for language 
lessons, not to mention wh 
would anyone bother? — but he 
_ would move again, anyway, and 
_ teach us a new language. How 
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them, when I did not even 
understand it myself. 

When you are a child, 
everything is normal, 
We were not allowed to 
visit other kids’ houses, 
talk with the neighbors, 
even go outside without 
our father. Newspapers 
covered all of our 
windows, It was normal 
to have a domicile that 
was a cluster of junk and 
dirt — but when you 
tell this to any average 
person, they have no idea 
what to say, It’s like what 
Will Hunting says in the 
movie: “You don’t want 
to hear that.” The way 
they look at you seems 
more than pity, which 
is bad enough, but it has 
elements of blame, or 
maybe just the feeling that | 
you might be a carrier of ~ =m 
this disease of whatever ; 
went wrong with your 
life. It's a defense mechanism because no one wants to feel their life is yust the lucky 
result of being born into the right parentage, Even worse, there is a competition out 
there for who has had the most screwed up childhood, Some implication of child 
abuse gives you the coveted authenticity that your mundane life could not give you, 
and makes you a “survivor.” Even now, I'm holding most of it back because, like I 
said, you don’t want to hear that. And if it 1s really bad, you don’t want to be called 
a survivor, you don’t want to be authentic, you just don't want to talk about it, and 
be boring like everyone else. 

When you say these kinds of things to the nice intern on the phone from an 
asylum in Portland, Oregon, she is very kind. When you say that he was violent, 
she says, “Well, I have a relative who is mentally ill, and they can be very mean.” 
When you tell her about the moving year to year and the languages, there 1s not 
even a pause: “Those are very likely a part of paranoid schizophrenia.” What I 
heard from her words was that my father was not the Sun, after all, just a psychotic 
alone on a distant moon under a creaking dome beneath orange clouds of deadly 
gas. It was so much better than hearing I was a survivor because I know damn well 
that I'm only here because I was standing on the right, and not on the left. 

At various locations around the dome on that moon that Portland was trying 
to map through me, were the crash sites of two sisters and a brother, the one who 
had gone insane, the one who had killed herself, the one who was always either in 
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jail or on the run, My father's gravity had pulled them in — but not me, not yet. 
They had never quite recognized the illusion that they had maintained of him, no 
matter how bad it was, because the Sun was still the Sun, Illusions had always had 
deeper hooks in them. My oldest sister could not have been more than ten when 
she had decided to run away the first time, She said she had seen a house that was 
empty and had decided we were all going to live there to get away from my father. 
She rallied us to her side by telling us it even had a‘swing set. Down the road, 
approaching the house, my brother and two sisters began to cheer but I noticed the 
car in the driveway, We followed her around back, and she led us in climbing the 
chain-link fence to get to the swing set. When they saw my reluctance, my older 
brother and sister began to make fun of me, It was true, I was a fraidy-cat, I was 
not sure I could climb the fence but that car in the driveway bothered me, My little 
sister took one look at me, then the swing set, then stormed the fence. Just about 
when she reached the top, an old man burst out of the back door shouting and sent 
us scurrying for home, 

Never a word was spoken about it again but I thought of it when, as adults, one 
by one, drawn by his gravity, they all went back to stay with my father. Not long 
after each of their visits, my little sister committed suicide, my older brother got 
his first serious prison sentence, and my oldest sister began her descent into drugs 
and the mental health system, I never went back, and never saw any one of them, 
again. With all of the gravity of family, they had hoped to find in my father the 
only family that they had, such as it was, while I kept to the remoteness between 
the stars, Not that I was so much better or wiser than them, I was just lucky I was 
born with the capacity to notice that troubling flaw that ruined every illusion - 
always, I could see that car in the driveway. 

As for my own illusions, in as much as I had rejected him,it had never occurred 
to me what my father was. He was a brutal star, but still the Sun, Mission Control 
at Portland told me he was neither, just a typical creature of the topography of a 
moon called, Psychosis, under a dome called Paranoid Schizophrenia. There was a 
map for me to follow now, made of Portland's radio signals piercing the atmosphere 
of the brutal landscape he had made in his head and the ugly, ersatz Eden under a 
dome, where he had stranded everyone, except for me, 

He had wanted to strand us, to isolate us, so that we could never learn that 
he was just a broken man under cracked triangles on another dead satellite in 
the Solar System, The very nice intern from a Portland psychiatric hospital had 
given me, at long last, a category, a means to discuss my father with anyone who 
would otherwise find him and my life inexplicable. When Portland first mapped 
out the topography of my father’s world for me, I cried a great deal more than | 
had expected, because I hated him. I cried because I finally had answers. I cried 
because even a dark moon has gravity, and to lose an illusion, even a destructive 
one, can break you down, I cried because maybe in some way, by being committed, 
my father had finally peered through the crack in his dome and seen that he had 
poisoned all of his children forever, The dust of my father's moon would always be 
in me, and my lungs were permanently burned by his poisoned atmosphere — but I 
was free, Understanding what had happened had set me free. I cried because hate is 
a malignancy, and I was overjoyed, at long last, to not have to hate him anymore, 
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Wheels and Wings and Needful Things 


Toy stores can be about 
a simple hope that is hard to 
find elsewhere in life. What 
if, say, I find a selection of 
Hotwheels with no logos, 
stripes or “scribbling” of any 
kind, and that heavy, metal 
bottom that they make less 
and less? Hotwheels was the 
shit for that metal bottom, 
which put a tasty bounce on 
its mag wheels. 

What’s in a toy store can 
tell you a lot about where 
you are, too. I once found 
an Iggy Pop figure, which 
would have made sense in 
Manhattan, but this was a 
shelf in a Bronx K-mart, 
so everything was sold out 
around it. I doubt anybody 
knew who he was since 
he had nothing to do with 
super-heroes, zombies or 
horror, though he looked 
pretty horrible, especially 
with that freaky skin he 
has acquired in old age. My 
favorite toy stores, though, 
are in the Midwest. All those tractors and farm equipment, and you can still find 
cowboy-themed stuff. All that John-Deere green reminds me of being a little boy. God 
knows, farming, and the rednecks I associate with it, is nothing to be romanticized in 
my experience but those tractors still make me all warm and fuzzy. 

The happiest part of my childhood was in the Midwest. One day, in Kansas City, 
Missouri, while walking to the store, I found a dollar. This was the exact price of 
the little red plane which cruelly taunted me from its blister pack, whenever I went 
grocery shopping with my family. I’m not sure how they knew of this object of my 
covetousness but my brother and two sisters joined me in celebrating that it would 
soon be sated. My father, ever the killjoy, reminded us that I was still four cents of 
sales tax away from victory. Undaunted, my oldest sister rallied my siblings to search 
the ground for stray pennies all the way to the store. Remarkably, they found a few. 
I don’t know how many, but I got my plane. I could remember that kind of attention 
being showered on my older brother and sister but this was the first and only time for 
me. It is one of a few pebbles of happiness and family closeness I have from being a 
kid. The funny thing is, when I see a little red plane now, it does not remind me of 
that story so much as a green tractor of the sort you can still find all over the Midwest. 
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Fragments #177 


I was angry when I walked into the party at my drummer's Soho apartment, 
When someone close to you dies, it can feel like everyone 1s afraid of you, as if 
you are a carrier of the end. At one point I felt sure that all of their frightened 
eyes were watching me, so I stood up on a coffee table, Swept my accusing finger 
around the room and said, “I can alienate each and every one of you!” I figured 
just bringing death into the room had done that for me, so why not make it a sick 
joke, Everywhere was a fearful silence, and everywhere the white holes of their eyes 
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ee Ps 5-3 


She stood on her chair and told me that I could not alienate her. I had not 
expected my challenge to be answered, so I got off the table. Someone asked her to 
sing “White Rabbit” She sang it from beginning to end, acapella, and now it was 
my turn to be speechless, She wasn't afraid of me, she wasn't scared by my twisted 
sense of humor, We ended up on the floor later, talking and really having a good 
time, She was one of the most interesting and intelligent people I had met in years. 

We talked and we talked and we just didn’t stop until we fell asleep. When 
we woke up, we just kept talking more and more, and she said was sorry that she 
was babbling and I said I'd let her know when to stop and it seemed forever like it 
would never stop but one day it did, and it seemed like we would never speak again. 


Irreconcilable Differences 


I don't love you anymore, I'm pretty sure the feeling 1s mutual, Things have 
not been right for some time, You run with a different crowd these days. You have 
come up in the world, Your personality is a tattoo, a night spot, a vintage dress. 
You don’t have much to say that is your own, anymore. You have imported all 
your thoughts from the same wellspring of academic intellectuals as everyone else. 
You provide the trappings of creative vitality with none of the grit and soul. You 
are a bright, shiny dead thing, a Disneyland shopping mall on a pile of money 
still posing like you are “street,” like the ninety-pound model in the action movie 
swaying under the weight of a studded, designer leather jacket, while everyone 
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pretends you area “bodyguard,” The Bronx is your servant's quarters, Manhattan 
is your mansion and Brooklyn is your playpen, but Queens is still your graveyard, 
You are boring and pompous, You were always mean-spirited, and your skyline 
tits are no longer enough. I don’t love you anymore. 


. Politicians 
and some 
other crap 


The US _ a 
According to NYC 


Reactions of People in Different States 
To Me Being Called-out as a “New Yorker” 


Columbus, Ohio: “Oh, yeah? You must be pretty bored here.” I felt bad that he 
would say that and told him I actually liked Columbus, He either didn’t believe me 
or didn't care. 

Knoxville, Tennessee: The guy behind the counter looked at my licence and 
drawled, “Neeew York. I know a guy from New York. He's a black guy with 
dreadlocks and he’s gay. You know him?” 

San Francisco, California: A girl bee-lined it out of the crowd where my 
girlfriend had “outed” me as a New Yorker. She said, “I didn’t like New York. It 
was so dirty and rude,” 

But funnier was this: A guy said, “San Francisco is a tougher town, you know!” 
His girlfriend said, “Hey! I’m from Detroit!” 

I pointed at her, laughed at him and said, “We have a winner!” 

Prague, Czech Republic: Coming out of a train station with my girlfriend, who 
is from Hungary, we didn’t know which way to go, We met a friendly guy from 
Ukraine, who was happy to show us, He asked where we were from. She said 
Hungary, though she is a US citizen, Then she “outed” me as an American. 

He asked, “Where in America?” 

I said, “New York,” 

“Oh!” he said with admiration, “you are not an American, you are a New 
Yorker!” 

I have to say, that last one, at least, was cool. Very cool, But, still, I grew up 
all around the US, Been a lot of places in the world, too, Been everywhere, belong 
nowhere. I’m just human a human, k? 
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Breukelen 


No, not that Brooklyn, the playground for the rich kids next to Manhattan 
mansion, the other one, most of Brooklyn, which hangs south like the balls of 
New York state's big Long Island hard-on, It is a place where many people have 
never been beyond a radius of a few blocks, where Manhattan, “the city,” seems as 
remote as it would to any small town in the country, Imagine all those small towns 
on the flat line of the American Plains scrunched together into a seismographic 
skyline with each town on a peak. Hundreds of small towns so close together 
and so far apart. Vertical small towns; certain parts of the five boroughs are like 
that. Brooklyn has a particularly high concentration of them because it is just so 
big, bigger than Manhattan. Row upon row of buildings like barriers. The cliche 
Brooklyn movie is the same as that of the hick town. Someone with talent fighting 
the ignorance of a dystopia to leave and manifest their destiny, Of course, the hick 
town can get a break in the popular culture, be romanticized as a place where it’s all 
golly-gee and everybody knows your name, The movie that takes place in Brooklyn 
has never changed: immigrants or dreamers in search of the American dream 
eventually clear the fuck out. I hate small towns and I hate small mentalities, but 
most of the people that live there don’t, One of the things I am always working on 
Is to accept people as they are, and it’s just not that bleak for them. I guess I should 
fit better into hipster Brooklyn, and that’s how everyone would peg me because I'm 
white and arty and smart, but I don't. The gap between my experiences and theirs 
is too big, But I wouldn't want to live in small town Brooklyn, either. The truth is, 
it 1s really pointless for me to criticize one place over another anymore, but I never 
tire of seeing new places and trying to get under the hood of them to see how they 
work, Today, I was just thinking about Brooklyn, 


The City and Dusk 


I descended to the Brooklyn subway platform. No two train to Manhattan in 
sight. I looked down the long emptiness of the station and saw a man on his back 
down at the other end. As I approached, I could see his face, nested in a puff of 
ashen hair on the dark concrete. He was wearing a green jacket and faded jeans. 

I stood near him. His legs were splayed, feet just crossing into the yellow safety 
zone on the edge of the track bed, He was dead. No doctor was needed to diagnose 
the means of his end, It was as if his entire being had been expelled from the mouth 
of his crimson face, eyes crushed closed against his nose, purple lips formed into a 
jagged cone, contorted like the cauldron of an extinguished volcano. His right hand 
was clamped against his heart, as if still grasping at a rope of life that had burned 
through his fingers and dropped him into dusk. . 

Three young couples descended into the station and the happy, chattering 
cacophony of their invincible youth was suddenly stilled, They gathered around 
the man in a semicircle like open arms offering an embrace. The women watched 
over him, weeping softly. The men comforted them with a protective arm, but 
solemnly stared at the floor, as if protecting themselves from a darker reality they 
were not near ready to face. In this quiet acknowledgement of humanity and loss in 
a stranger, who had been seized by death alone and defenseless on a dirty subway 
platform, was an answer to the idea of New York as a heartless place. 
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Who was he¢ Where was he going? Who was waiting for himé He seemed to 
me like some civilization built of memories and dreams, populated with perceptions, 
accomplishments and regrets, sown with salt like Carthage, smothered in ash like 
Pompeii, Hiroshima. In his private apocalypse, I wondered what personal vision of 
New York had been burnt to the ground, lost forever. 

A plump woman descended from the stairs, vested in the deep blue of officialdom, 
over which was affixed an orange safety vest, her walkie-talkie crackling in an 
exchange of cold procedure, My train pulled into the station. I boarded with the 
young couples and the city moved on without the dead man, But I, at least, never 
quite could, 
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Manhattan Mansion 


If you take a city, plaster it with ads, fill 1c up with money, rich assholes and 
tourists, then hang plants everywhere, you have Manhattan. It’s clean and pretty 
and about as soulful as a dancing Mormon, Its people sure seem interesting at first 
but they are all just apps, the punk app, the Wall Street app, the hipster app and 
so on, I sound awful cynical, but an affect of cynicism 1s what every Manhattan 
noob must learn to get along, Pretty soon you will learn neurosis, relationships 
as emotionally-unavailable investments, presenting yourself as more jaded than 
others and the art of putting them down with clever quips, You have to be one 
of the bland economic classes to live there, and those kind of folks are the IKEA 
of intellectualism. It's a big warehouse full of “cultured” discussions with some 
assembly required using a smarmy alan key, a bag of douchey whatsits and 
instructions from the Zagats guide of haughty dinner conversation, the New York 
Times, Stick to the articles and your master’s thesis and you ought to be able to fake 
being a deep and original thinker just fine. No one will know the difference because 
they don't have any firsthand vital experiences either. There are no communities in 
Manhattan, only ambitious mercenaries, What you might think of as “vibrance”’ 
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and “energy” is just the collective whirr of millions of brains thinking about money 
and fame and how they plan to get it by sticking it to the other guy. It is swarming 
with cameras and cops with shitty attitudes, Have yourself a fucking hot dog and 
call yourself a “tough” streetwise New Yorker, 
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Thirty-six hours without sleep on Red Bull, beer and two girls driving me crazy. My room mate's 
childhood pic, superhero heads and markers on the living room wall. 
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Fragments #128 


Maybe it was the feeling of forced uniformity there, but when I was down 
in Florida and I missed New York, I kept thinking of when I lived in Queens. 
People will claim bragging rights on the Bronx or Brooklyn or Manhattan, but 
who brags about being from Queens? Well, I say this, I am told that Queens is the 
most ethnically diverse county in the world and I can believe it. I remember coming 
home from work and seeing two men arguing in two very bad versions of English, 
one Greek and one Korean, I remember getting on a train one morning and seeing 
a woman across from me reading a Danish paper. In the middle of the car was a 
Japanese family on one side, and a man reading a Romanian paper on the other. 
At the far end, a man reading a Pakistani paper. It all shouldn't work, but it does, 
There is something wonderful in that. It keeps life interesting, 


Fragments #101 


They keep telling me to live every day as if it were my last but the thing is, my 
best days are when | am laying in bed with a girl all day, talking, being stupid, 
sleeping, doing nothing, This was actually a problem for her, when we lived 
together, It was too easy for this to be her life when she had great ambitions to 
pursue, conquer the world and.all that. It was odd to listen to her blaming me for 
enjoying herself too much, What can I say? My last day would always be that 
sweetness, that foolishness, that series of smiles that no one else could ever know. 
Sleep, dreams, warmth — that is my last day, the one I want to last forever, What 
good is anything else in the end? Sneer at me all you want, I really don’t care, We'll 
all be dead in a million years, 


Fragments #95 


I love the idea of philosophy, thinking as a pursuit, an end in and of itself. But 
it seems so far from the streets of the Bronx, where you go out one day and gangs 
of teenagers pretending they are “crips” and “bloods” have smashed up the deli. 
Feminism is nice, but it means nothing to the parade of teenaged girls pushing 
babystrollers, with an eye out for the next badass to be their baby daddy. Maybe 
their feminism is like the girl my roomie told me about the other day, who grabbed 
his friend's crotch in the deli because she wanted him to fuck her, 

I'm not sure how feminism can cover so many girls who like a guy to manhandle 
her because he is “not a man” unless he is rough, They can’t imagine the halls of 
academia, and a good career — “self-actualization” is not a word they've heard, 
and they've got too much to worry about to want to. They mostly dream of a man 
who can keep a job, and mopping floors is good because even that kind of work is 
in short supply. Please don't try to tell them their fashion magazines are a tool of 
patriarchal oppression and rape culture, because they wouldn't hesitate to tell you 
to go fuck yourself. They don’t need advice from affluent women who have disdain 
for their lives, who never bother to ask how they live or why, unless it fits in a term 
paper. 

Everybody's idea of heaven is winning the million-dollar lotto, You can talk 
with anyone about sports or stars, or sports stars, and stars fucking stars, getting 
busted and going to rehab, You can talk about drugs and booze and cigarettes and 
sex, You can take a piss on the politicians who show up in some scandal on the 
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cover of the Daily Rag, You can gossip about which of the girl at the deli is a Ho, 
ora No, or a Go, and which one is pretending to be pregnant with which guy who 
is on probation, parole or in jail, What you can't talk about is philosophy, They 
don’t know the names, could not pronounce most of them, and don’t care, The 
literally lack the language for it, and seriously, Hegel? Sartre? PhDs still struggle 
with that shit, 

Don't get me wrong, there are a few guys that have read a thing or two, been 
to higher education, but they keep it undercover, You can't get along if you keep 
getting onto subjects that have no context in anyone-else's life, There are crumpled 
strains of libertarian philosophy in tired dismissals of the government, but most of 
what you get for philosophy is religion; the Jehovah’s Witnesses at the door; the 
devout woman overheard declaring something ts a blessing; the Middle Eastern 
men, who run all the delis, displaying faded posters of Arabic blessings behind the 
counter, Religion is philosophy for the masses, 

Most of my experience, having grown up in poor places state to state, is that 
you can find these kinds of human beings in any town in the US, rural or urban, 
but mostly safely hidden away from the affluent, educated and well-connected in 
the large media centers, This is most of my experience, so I have made the study of 
religions my thing, Philosophy? Well, ic came up in classes, but when I dared try 
at it, I was always reminded of how I just didn’t understand, It’s true. The German 
philosophers, who slowly jettisoned Plato and God to describe the emerging 
modern/existentialist world of humanism, they construct long, architectural 
sentences, an intricate framework of information, populated with thousands of 
ideas, accompanied by extensive caveats and contradictions, as they ascend toward 
a conclusion that is often lost in the clouds of semantic reasoning. And they are not 
much on commas or periods, either... I'm afraid I was never up to it. I got the basic 
ideas, just not the way to talk about them, 

So, I am ignorant of their experience, but I've rarely talked with anyone 
knowledgeable of philosophy, who did not, in one way or another, invalidate my 
experience. They don’t seem to want to know the reasons why feminism or real 
libertarianism or, say, Nietszche, never comes up where I live in the Bronx, Their 
contempt for any received narrative but their own won't hear of it, People around 
me, though, in their equal contempt for alien narratives, won't hear their side, either. 

The thing is, the people I know in Manhattan and Brooklyn, they see me 
as the privileged white boy, a stereotype. I’m one of them because I'm educated 
and white, but they get upset when I vary from the political and philosophical 
narrative they have received in college. I’m supposed to understand that I am the 
top of the pyramid and should shut up because I’m an oppressor invalidating a 
feminist theory, which some bourgeois white woman had proposed in some class 
they took, Which means I'm probably a potential rapist, too, But you see, when I 
get home and am buying cigarettes and beer at the deli, the Middle Eastern man 
with the Hispanic wife is behind the counter, and he calls me his “favorite white 
boy.” Yeah, I'm still a white boy to him, a stereotype, and who could blame himé 
— I glow like a bulb on my street. But it isn’t an insult, it is a compliment with a 
subtext that says, “I know you, you're one of us,” A different language. 

Obviously, Iam trapped in the middle. I try to be philosophical about it. 
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Staten Island Ferry 


Manhattan falling behind, 

A thatch of tall pee ona small island between wide waters, 
Like the trunks of Pacific palms. 

Out in the open, the clock of the ticking city fades, 

The feet must accept the loss 

Of their manic urban pace. 

Gulls ride the broken air behind the ferry. 
The engine drums the ear, 

Vaguely teaching a new beat to the feet 
Like a kind of silence, 

Watching the gulls 

Like kites atop the woosh of the wind. 
When the visual noise of buildings is gone, 
There is only the flatness of coruscating waters 
And thoughts quiet and bare, 

Feelings without words 

Remembered the way the sea 

Recalls a time before the city. 

She watched me for a moment, 

Saw everything 

And took my hand. 


‘ 
. 


Fragments #122 


I always liked little boxes, collected them. Once, she wrote a poem that I really 
liked about keeping her love in a cedar box. I had wanted a cedar box for some time 
and for my birthday, she gave me one, complete with the poem inside. It was a 
treasure chest-shaped thing, and it was very sweet, but there was an odd expression 
on her face when I opened it and read the poem. I couldn't place it, and let it go. 

There was a coat of varnish on the box that I was determined to remove, so I 
could touch the bare wood of it. I worked at it and worked at it as if performing 
a spell that would imbue its fibers with some part of my living being. The more 
I worked at it, the more I loved it, and in keeping with it being a treasure box, I 
bought a hasp and lock to affix on it. With the sanding finished, I slapped away 
most of the obvious dust and got right to work drilling the holes for the screws to 
affix the hasp. While putting one of the screws in, I heard a snap and saw a puff of 
dust go up. I had drilled the hole too small and split the wood — just a tiny bit, but 
just enough. The magic was gone, dissipated with the dust. I put the box away and 
never touched it again. 

There was a heart pinned on the wall, cut from cardboard, with one of her 
love notes on it. One day, the pin popped out and the heart fell to the floor. She 
was heading toward the door to go to a rehearsal of a play she was directing. She 
looked at me nervously, said, “That doesn’t mean anything.” I smiled and said, “Of 
course it doesn't.” I was very naive, her nervousness was guilt. She had always told 
me not to get attached to her: “I leave people.” I suppose that explained the look on 
her face after giving me the cedar box, ambtvalence about such a gesture that could 
not live up to her true feelings about me. Shortly after the heart fell, she confessed 
she had cheated on me with someone in the play. We got through it somehow, put 
it behind us at least on the surface, but — snap, puff — the magic was gone forever. 


ie 


Seven Years in Brooklyn 


How did we fall 

So blindly down the stairway, . 

Flight to flight and stage to stage, 
Days gone by in a circle in the sky, 
Caught up in the center of the minutes? 


Look up from the landing 

And the finches are fluttering 
Like the memory trembling 

At what was and what remains. 


All along we were there, 

Finches flying ‘round in air. 

Now the sky is midnight above the crown 
That knits the arching glided bars into a cage. 
Huddled and happy in a safe, small place, 
The door has been open for far too long. 

For sowing oats, and sowing salt, 

We fly away to heal what doesn't ache. 


Look up from the landing, 

Off the finches are fluttering 
But with memory vanishing, 
Of what was, so much remains. 


St. Clare and the Catfish 


Could she see them? St. Clare 
of Assisi, could she see them on 
the wall of her room? Eric Harris 
and Dylan Klebold, patron saints 
of angry gunmen? 

A gun is the weapon of a 
coward, the easier it is to use, the 
more cowardly. Get in close with 
a knife and then come talk to me. 
Take to the streets and shout as 
one while the cowards fire at 
you, and then come talk to me. 
Even airplanes and box cutters 
are braver. 

Did | say that? | meant guns 
are bravest because our troops 
use them. 

It was a Tuesday in Peace 
Plaza, a concrete triangle adrift 
in the cross of three traffic 
| ' s streams. Arranged in a close, 
neat square round the flag pole, there were tombstones to commemorate 
World War |, World War II, Korea and Vietnam, each inscribed with a 


PERSIAN GULF 
WAR 


ART? 
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pithy quote. My favorite was Vietnam: “That bitch of a war.” — President 
L.B. iAien 

On the top of one of the four tombstones was a catfish skeleton. It was 
so bizarre that it did not seem such a stretch to address my thoughts and 
questions to it, as if it were an oracle. 

Did | say four? 

Peace Plaza was clearly designed for four tombstones to abut the base 
of the flagpole but like the wise man said, “only the dead have seen the 
end of war.” Sure enough, another war had come along, the Gulf War. 
World War Il had to be moved aside so that its tombstone could be placed. 
Its inscription was the most banal of them all, a prayer for peace led by 
George Bush Sr. 

Was the Gulf War even a war, or just a Superbowl ginned up to help 
the country get over Vietnam Syndrome? Maybe it was the end of the Cold 
War — forty years of foreplay and we had to blow our load. Iraq made 
its ass ayallakle when it invaded Kuwait. Historians say that Vietnam was 
the first televised war, but it had just bled into America’s living room. The 
Gulf War was a television show, which ran for one season and launched 
the world’s first 24 hour news network. By the end of the year, everyone 
forgot about it and our hero, George HW Bush, was turned out of office. 
In fact more memorable would be the work of some of the cast and crew 
of the Gulf War show, veterans like Timothy McVeigh, who starred in the 
Oklahoma bombing and John Allen Muhammed, who starred with his 
trusty sidekick, Lee Boyd Malvo, in the miniseries, The Beltway Sniper, 
which had America hooked for three weeks in October 2002. 

Do you think she could see them, too? St. Clare? Do you think she 
watched the war on the wall of her 13th Century convent? When she was 
too ill to attend mass, it was said she could see and hear it on her bedroom 
wall. Could she see them, too? John and Timothy? What about George 
Bush Sr. leading a solemn prayer at the end of the Gulf War? “Let us pray 

{ this day and every day hereatter for peace.” 

It was a Tuesday, a thought which was insistent in me, though the catfish 
did not seem to mind. Another tombstone commemorated the fallen first 
responders of 9/11. It sat in a grassy patch behind a garden gate. It was 
an awkward fit because it was not a war, and there was too much crowding 
around the flagpole already, so it waited in the grass of a back pen, as if 
they were still deciding what they planned to do with it. There were many 
theories as to why Osama and Friends chose September 11 to attack. They 
were supposedly commemorating this or that significant event from the 
whole rang of Islamic history, but the theory which always struck me was 
that they chose that day because it was a Tuesday. The passengers on the 
planes were incidental victims, a variable which needed to be controlled 
so they could achieve their main objective, and the fewest people fly on 
Tuesdays. Big events should take place on significant days, and maniacs 
should be planning out every detail so that history should turn on days 
augured by the alignment of the planets and the stars. That’s the narrative 
we feel most comfortable with, anyway, but there is also the theory about 
the banality of evil. The hijackers were ready, and-so they booked on the 
next available Tuesday, something which est lend an unspeakable act 
the trappings of normalcy. 

In 1958, Pope Pius XII designated St. Clare of Assisi patron saint of 
television. Who would have thought television was like the meek and the 
humble, who needed their own protector saint, but the Catholic Church 
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thinks of everything. Those were heady days for TV, a new device which 
peemeg to educate and bring people pains St. Clare could see and 

ear mass on her wall when she was too ill to attend, but what would she 
make of the crass, atomizing conflict-monger that her special charge has 
become? What would she make of the icons it inevitably made out of Eric 
and Dylan? 

They wanted to be seen. Could she see them? 

They had also killed on a Tuesday. It was supposed to be on Monday 
to commemorate the bombing in Oklekene four years earlier, which was 
itself arranged by Timothy to take place on the second anniversary of the 
Waco fire. Eric could not get a hold of enough ammo until the evenin 
of that day, so it was rescheduled to the next morning, a Tuesday, ahich 
happened to be Hitler’s birthday. 

Could St. Clare have made any sense of Dylan’s TEC-9 automatic pistol, 
or the assault rifle Adam pat oe Newtown, Connecticut? The catfish 
seemed to indicate that this, at least, was unlikely. 

What was most amazing about what Eric ard Dylan did, is that nothing 
changed afterward. After Osama, we ran ourselves ragged with doomsday 
scenarios terrorists could pull off with nuclear, bio and chemical weapons. 
As a nation, Americans revere technology the way hunter-gatherers once 
revered medicine men — or oracles. Osama and Friends used cell phones 
and computers, so it was decided that they obviously were a new sort of 
savage, which was technologically sophisticated, rather than people who 
could use cell phones and computers like any kid of average intelligence. 
Anyone who pointed out that they had attacked using box cutters and 
airplanes was quickly brushed aide as we hunted for anthrax and yellow 
cake, stuff that was hard to come by and even harder to use as a mass 
killer — because it is how we would think to do things. We would never 
have thought of pilots and razor blades. Where was the sexy tech angle 
in that? What sort of a dull script would that be? Still, afterward, we took 
the obvious step of keeping an eye on those who wanted to fly commercial 
airliners, and banning box cutters from the passenger cabin. After St. 
Clare’s charge made Dylan and Eric famous, the most important thing for 
any American to be, it was as if, instead of taking away their box cutters, 
we made it so their future admirers could pilot planes. The assault weapons 
ban was allowed to drop so one psychotic kid could now do twice the 
killing in Newtown, with half the personnel of Columbine. Vangumpreved 
technology to raise productivity was always what America did best. 

Could St. Clare see Adam, and his victims? 

The catfish was not sure but it felt rather certain that St. Clare could 
not see his mother. On her wall she would have heard them say over and 
over, twenty-six, twenty-six, twenty-six. Adam had killed twenty-seven, the 
first one being his mother, the one who had trained him for an apocalypse 
that would come by his own hand. They had agreed to keep her out of the 
count. What Adam did was different. All lives are not equal and the order 
is simple: to kill children is worse than to kill women, and to kill women 
is worse than killing men, and killing men is not so bad at all. We pay 
lots of men to kill and be killed. We convince them to do this by telling 
them they are heroes and convincing ourselves of it when they are killed. 
We spend their lives on frivolous wars like Iraq, say, because we needed 
to bomb some Arabs when Osama bombed us from Afghanistan, where 
there was nothing left to bomb, and they were not even Arabs. Iraq was 
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an actual Arab country. Iraq had plenty to bomb. Once again, Iraq's ass 
was available. Why did Adam kill kids? Because if he had killed men, St. 
Clare could never have seen him, and what he wanted was to be seen. He 
killed kids and became somebody, the kind of somebody that we may have 
finally decided should not be able to get an airplane and a box cutter. 

It was a Tuesday in Peace Plaza. | wondered when the Iraq and 
Afghanistan tombstones would be arriving. hk. imagine that designers 
never thought their monument would turn into a cemetery, where the enn 
bones are that of an inexplicably placed catfish. And watching the wall 
somewhere in the 13th Century, St. Clare can’t see me, this odd man on 
an island in the middle of rush hour traffic talking to a dead catfish on a 
tombstone. No one can see him, because he doesn’t kill children. 


Fragments #89 


I don't think the Theory of Relativity could have been conjured up in an era 
before modern technology could make the relativity of time so obvious to anyone, 
It was train travel that first took us off of the sun clock. For the first time, you 
could board a train in one place and move fast enough to where you arrived in a 
place that seemed a bit earlier and slower than where you were before. 

Planes have made this easy. New York is one kind of pace on foot — fast, get 
out of my way. When I go down South, the days seem lighter and slower, Cars 
take you everywhere and you are only walking short distances, but the necessary 
adjustments in my rhythms are never made so clear as when I get back. The most 
extreme instance of this was when I got back from Southern Africa. There, there ts 
something called “Africa Time,” which they have to explain to the Westerners. It 
means there may be a schedule, but your ride arrives when it arrives. When I came 
back, I felt as if everyone at JFK was blurring past me, while I was unable to force 
my legs back into a typical New York quick-march. 

After a week or so, I am usually back into the New York rhythm again, but 
there are times when I spot something interesting and slow my pace to observe it. 
Once, when I was living near a Middle Eastern neighborhood on Atlantic Avenue, 
I looked up from my thoughts and saw a Muslim woman, She was walking with 
a sense of quiet, staring at the ground, as if to be invisible, the exact sort of thing 
I had seen in so many of the other Muslim women in the neighborhood. She was 
moving in her own time, a time different from mine. I thought of what I had 
learned, that women in Islam were mandated to be soft and quiet in public places, 
and I wondered at the mysteries of what her life must be like in the private spaces I 
would never get to see because I was an outsider to her culture. I slowed down just 
to continue watching and trying to understand the different time and space which 
she occupied, She slowed to a halt, turned, faced a building and looked up. 

From five-stories down, I watched a burly man emerge from a window with a 
big belly, a thick, curled moustache and a wide smile. He tossed a set of keys down 
to her and she watched as they fell to her feet. She looked back up at him, spread 
her arms and said in a thick Brooklyn accent, “Whaddya tryna do? Kill me?” just 
the way any wife or mother would say in any neighborhood you could find in 
New York. When I looked back up at him, his smile fell away into a sheepishness 
and he disappeared back into the building, As she picked the keys up, and made 
toward the door, I covered my mouth, trying to hide my laughter, All of my pre- 
concieved notions were exploded. There is a narrative that you can get from the 
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media, and then there is one you witness personally, No doubt, the man tells all his 
male friends that he is king of his castle — and history is written by men who claim 
this divine right is theirs — but behind closed doors? I have met a few men who 
were actually the kings of their castle, but only because their women allowed them 
to think they were. They live in earlier times and walk at different paces, but each 
succeeding generation will catch them up. It is just a matter of time, 


Fragments #68 


She said nobody wants a project, It hurt. A lot, She was supposed to be a friend, 
but she was speaking as an ex-girlfriend, It had been a long time since she had said 
anything positive about me beyond platitudes. A constant theme when we were 
together was that it seemed I was more of an investment than a person and she was 
constantly weighing her option to sell. So maybe I was an investment, even a bad 
one. My only defense is that I have grown to be the kind of person who gives love 
and expects nothing in return, I can live with that. 

But it still hurt. 


Mice 

Granddad was a writer, a drinker and a skirt-chaser. When he could no 
longer get around, he would have me bring over a bottle of his beloved gin 
to keep him company. He was never famous, but he made enough off of 
freelance writing, back in the days when a regular guy could make a living 
like that, to keep him in booze, fast cars and women. Granddad loved 
his gin, but the subject of women was like Rome; all roads led to it. Each 
woman he had known was an exquisite metropolis he had experienced in 
innumerable sensations, which he would recount in minute detail whenever 
he had a chance to speak to me. There was a boldness in him at all times, 
even in his last years, which rumbled like a revved V8, a tangible force in 
the room whenever he reminisced about one of the women whose streets 
he had strolled, then roared through in a classic hot rod. He would declare 
his undying love for each one, even those he had known for only a few 
days. His memory of the time he had with them was as sharp as a print 
block to the last. 

Occasionally, there was an ellipsis at the end of one of his tales. The 
paragraph broke and he had nothing else on the page for a moment. At 
the time, | thought the look in his eyes that followed was some sentimental 
reverie, the ineffable feeling in the most remote place of anyone’s heart 
that can never be shared. But it was more than that. There was something 
he was trying to tell me, warn me of with his stories. | think | found it in one 
of his many unpublished novel manuscripts, which | had read through after 
he died. There was a section in a novel that | don’t think even had a name, 
just a sheaf of papers which began somewhere and ended somewhere 
else. His main character, which always seemed to be him one way or 
another, was driving a 1957, 250 GT Cabriolet along a mountain road in 
Austria with the top down. There was an Italian girl with him, “with lips to 
match her dress and the car.” She grabbed his knee and pressed down, 
giving him a seductive look as their speed increased along the dangerously 
windy road, which led out over a Bresipitous valley on one side. A lot of 
his work was like this, an American playboy romp through Europe dressed 
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as an early 1960s spy novel. But, here, he broke from the formula into a 
paragraph that seemed too existential and sombre for such pulp. 

She loves the danger because she can not see how deep it runs, wrote 
Granddad. She likes to live on the edge because she cannot see over it. 
The death of a lady is a tragedy, but the death of a man is just business. She 
can not understand how cold it all gets until the last light is out in her eyes. 
Despair will kill a woman, not sadness or depression, but despair. There 
is a difference. Some men live with despair for a lifetime, just accepting 
the machine of the void, its existence as irrefutable as the motion of any 
other machine. He can see the darkness long before it hits, so he looks for 
her distractions, but it is still there, just over her shoulder, when she turns 
away. It is like with insects. You can not appeal to them with any emotion, 
any gesture. It is what terrifies a girl the most about them, a visceral sense 
that she can never have any power of persuasion over these creeping 
automatons, relentless as the void. A man does not like them either, but 
when a girl is confronted with something like that, it is only then that she 
fully seizes on the necessity of death, yet knows it has no place in either 
her actions or existence. When she stands on a chair, as if the entire floor is 
infected with it, what else can a man do but try and crush despair for her? 

| suppose Granddad had read something of himself into Camus. What 
did | know? | had read stuff in college like most of my generation, but he 
had lived life. Maybe he was just in a moment of despair, understanding 
that he was expending so much effort on a novel that he knew would never 
be published and that it didn’t matter if he opened the throttle out into his 
own voice for once, instead of always being the voice for hire. | did not exist 
when he wrote that, but later, | would have the feeling that he had written 
it for me, or it was something he was trying to say in one of the lapses in 
his many yarns about women. | pameiberad that passage after | had come 
back to Brooklyn from San Francisco. The moment crystalized not with an 
insect, but a mouse. It had intruded into a conversation between me and 
my girlfriend, who had been with me for enough years that we might as 
well have been married. 

The truth was, | had been having affairs and so had she, and we were 
closing in on the break-up discussion. It had only begun, tentatively feeling 
its way either back toward love and reconciliation, or ahead to a parting. 
A line was drawn across the floor by a mouse, which tried to hide itself in 
the slight dip where the heavy carpet met the kitchen wall. She squeaked 
and resisted the urge to climb up on the coffee table. We reverted back to 
a time before all of our complications. It was simple again. | was the Spider 
Killer, the Destroyer of Vermin, with a purpose in her life. | approached 
the mouse slowly. She pleaded, “Don’t hurt him,” then relented and stood 
on the coffee table. | was surprised that the mouse had chosen to stick 
with such a hopeless hideout. Usually they were gone the moment they 
appeared. | placed my foot beside it, and pinned it gently to the wall. Here 
was my heroic opportunity; | would not only save her from the vermin but 
we would go out and release the furry creature, which still had a beating 
heart and so was closer to her sympathies than a nasty insect. Perhaps this 
would be a catalyst for finding an understanding between us. There was 
still hope, because neither of us had yet come to the point of being certain 
that what we had was not worth keeping. 

| lifted the mouse by its tail and turned to show it to her, ready to lead her 
to the garden where it would have a second chance. But it was limp, dead. 
Apparently | was not as gentle as | had hoped. Its head was misshapen 
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and it became obvious that | had inadvertently crushed its skull. | felt a 
wave of despair, which was egged on by the way she watched me as she 
came down off of the coffee table. | had failed her again. | was not a born 
womanizer like Granddad, she had cheated on me first. But it no longer 
mattered what she had done because | had demonstrated why, even in her 
deepest confessions of love, her eyes had always made clear that | was not 
good enough for her and never would be. | was no longer any kind of hero 
to her. My death would no longer be a tragedy to at least one person, that 
one distraction from the void: her. | would return to where | had started 
before | met her, my death just business, a mouse with a crushed skull. 


No Worries 


My friend is a caretaker for his mother and her phone is a necessary link 
between the two of them, when she ts at kidney dialysis, She had left it on a bus 
in the Bronx and he was unable to take the hour-and-a-half subway trip to the Far 
Rockaway, Queens terminal to retrieve it. I told him, “It’s no worries, I'll do it.” 
He didn’t want to put me out but I saw it as an opportunity to go to a place I had 
never been before and had only heard of because of the Ramones song, “Rockaway 
Beach,” Besides, I like trains. The city seems to re-imagine itself around me as | 
move along, and I often begin to re-imagine myself. 

The next day, I boarded the 2 train and rode high above the Bronx toward 
Manhattan. So much of the Bronx is like one of those solid, old cars. It is not 
pretty, because the money for the wash and wax has gone into the regular tune-up, 
but it is reliable. The buildings huddle together like sturdy pistons, which work 
hard and persevere but never forget that they are not the kind for sporting around 
Manhattan, though the way its trains literally take you above it all can make you 
feel that the utilitarian world of the Bronx has been transcended, Manhattan be 
damned. 

As you approach the Harlem River, the 2 train descends into an underworld 
of squealing rails, as if being dragged down against its will, Cell phones no longer 
work, You can read or write or play video games, You can also observe people, 
though don’t look too closely. Personal real estate is often non-existent, but a 
lingering stare 1s like lurking on a stranger's porch, The last two stations in the 
Bronx are poorly-lit and dirty, with platforms that seem to crowd you over the 
unnervingly open tracks, The next stop is Harlem, across the river, which acts as a 
demographic seawall to protect the Bronx from gentrification, tourism and young 
hipsters, Not much changes there, except the energy level. The Bronx often seems 
groggy from getting up early or going home late, but Harlem 1s like black coffee 
in a deli cup with two sugars — served to remind you that it is Manhattan and tt 1s 
time to pick up the pace. ‘ ; 

At 7and Street, you arrive in the heart of Woody Allen City, New York Times 
Land, the Upper West Side, and the proletarian country of the Daily News 1s 
firmly behind you. Ambition, aloof faces immersed in thought; clean, pretty and 
with plenty of time and energy for the pursuit of something other than a mere 
paycheck. Intellectual exploration, tourism, drinking in culture, shopping, nightlife, 
and money, money, money. The stations, with their polish and mosaics reflect tt, 
By the time you reach Times Square, the New York of guide books, ad campaigns 
and movies, much of the population of Bronx and Harlem has been dispersed into 
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the city to keep things running, so the Manhattanites and their global guests can 
go about unfettered in deciding what to do with their days, or to advance their 
career paths, 

I disembarked at 42nd Street to walk the long tunnel to the 8th Avenue A, which 
will take me under Downtown, then Brooklyn and to the last, dangling peninsula 
of Far Rockaway, Queens, The western border of Midtown, is 8th Avenue, so as 
you move along the tunnel, there is a decline in the population of suits and tourists, 
and fitting with its outlying status, the A platform ts darker and shabbier, I am no 
longer going to. work with people from Harlem and the Bronx, but going home 
with the stragglers into Brooklyn and Queens, Also, since letter trains and their 
platforms are wider than those of number trains, things are relatively relaxed. 

After Chambers Street, you enter into Downtown, Wall Street area, but it 1s 
hardly noticed, Wall Street suits tend to have an older aesthetic, often favoring a 
beige Burberry raincoat worn over blue pinstripes. You don't often see them on the 
downtown A. They tend to crowd the 4, 5, and 6 because it takes them directly 
to Wall Street from the Metro North, which drops them off at Grand Central 
from Upstate and Connecticut. My ride is a long one. The A mostly bypasses 
hipster Brooklyn, and crosses through working and middle class dwellings toward 
Queens, It is an area that is as global as Manhattan in its way, but rather than 
tourists, there are immigrant families from Africa, Central America, the Caribbean, 
East Asia, South Asia, the Middle East, Eastern Europe and even Western Europe. 
Some of them were born here, a lot of them were not. They tend to live in enclaves, 
along with Orthodox Jews of various origins and any other ethnicity you can 
name, If you can’t afford to see the world, buy a subway fare and ride through outer 
Brooklyn and Queens, You will at least see its people and hear its thick accents, 

Queens 1s a different plane than the rest of the City. As my train emerged from 
the tunnel, and rode above a landscape typical of the borough in the reluctance of 
its buildings to climb above three stories, I immediately saw the telltale mark of 
Queens — a cemetery, Since it 1s the largest borough in terms of area, and relatively 
uncrowded, it hosts vast neighborhoods of New York's dead, something to keep in 
mind in the event of a zombie apocalypse. In a few stops, my train began crossing 
over Jamaica Bay, which 1s a surreal experience; the open, shimmering waters out 
of the mouth of so much interminable urbanity. A plane took off in the distance out 
of JFK, as speed boats broke wakes beneath the train, I struggled to remind myself 
that I was still on a New York subway, as it crossed an island nature preserve 
with blue herons trolling the marshes below, Even stranger, there were several 
passengers toting surfboards, 

As I approached my stop on the Rockaway Peninsula, I re-checked my map. 
In Queens, the logically numbered grids that dominate the Bronx, Brooklyn and 
Manhattan enter a crisscrossed infrastructural psychosis of numbered Roads, 
Places, Avenues, Streets, Drives and Ways. Added to this, in many areas, is a 
system of addresses, which was aimed at helping you work out what streets your 
destination is between, composed of a number and a dash and a number, though 
it usually intensifies the chaos if you haven't grown up there. The only place in 
Manhattan where a numbered street crosses another numbered street, rather than 
an avenue, is where 4th crosses 11th, which is somehow perfect in the West Village, 
the center of gay New York. In Queens, this sort of thing is laughably common. 
My stop was Beach 67th Street (not to be confused with regular 67th Street) but 
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the sign at the station, newly placed, insisted the stop was Arverne by the Sea, in 
honor of a new development that was being constructed in haste, and was easily 
visible from the platform. The terminal had an address off of Beach 69th Street, 
but that does not necessarily mean that it is either two blocks in one direction or 
another from Beach 67th, Always bring a map. 

Once I had the phone, it was not hard to find Rockaway Beach, The open 
sky, the palpable sense that you can see and hear the Atlantic, Walk through the 
development toward the waves, along the road carved through the reedy dunes. 
Any one will do, The beach was near empty and the sun was kind. A weekday 
afternoon, stolen alone, watching the line between the blue above and the blue 
below, It was as if I had forgotten that open space existed, and I felt the elation of 
a prisoner on furlough, Nothing between me and Europe or Africa but this ancient 
ocean, Though vast, it seemed there might yet be some hidden trick of time travel, 
where I might cross it. After all, New York and West Africa were once physically 
connected, I took off my shoes and waded into the waves, I sat on a stone jetty and 
wrote a poem, not about where I had arrived, but where I had started — climbing 
the steps to board a Bronx train, spotting a dropped bouquet of flowers at the top, 
wondering about the human connection it was intended to make and how easily 
it was lost. I wanted the moment to never end, something I had not felt in a very 
long time. 

When I arrived back home, my friend thanked me. I was in such a spiritually 
elevated plane that I could not think of what to say, I thought it would seem foolish 
to thank him, because the experience was too much to explain, like he might reply: 
“Dude, calm down, you went to Queens, not Fyi.” I probably said something 
simple like, “No worries,” and pretended that it was nothing. I hear Hurricane 
Sandy destroyed the tracks over the bay and stranded the Rockaways. I wonder if 
Arverne was pulled into the sea. I hope to get back there when things are repaired, 


Tr met bes when Fwds ina a haeed! Fikbustes at the drummer's house. She akek de the ae 
plastered all over any free public wall and said I should take some and make art out of it. Those 
pieces stayed around until | needed an album cover. She always had good ideas. 


Of What Was And What Remains (Excerpts From My 


Journals) 


1.Let's always live together.” 
“What makes you say that?” 
“Because I enjoy it.” 
“This from a girl who doubts her love for me twice a year.” 
“Well — this is not one of those times.” 

2. Before I met her, she had gotten one of those calls where they said she won 
five-thousand dollars, but they just needed a credit card number for a “processing 
fee.” She bought it and told everyone she knew that her big prize was coming, 
Her disappointment arrived with an inevitability which had long been plain to 
everyone but her. She could only explain her mistake by saying she just felt like she 
deserved a prize, Like her career as an actress or a painter, she believed the world 
was going to come to her, 

She had also joined a sort of pyramid scheme before I met her, This company 
sold “healthy” beauty products. She was hurt and embarrassed about it for years 
afterward, She had been sold the idea by a guy who claimed he was an artist. He 


said he could make all this money selling the products, facial creams, cleansers and 
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the like, He said it left him with all this time to play guitar. On the surface, you 
made your money by selling the stuff, but in reality you made your money by 
getting people to purchase a quantity, which you would use to get someone else 
to buy into the scheme. Unless you thought you were going to turn every social 
gathering into a sales pitch, you were out the initial cost you had put in. She felt so 
burned. She used to say she was voted most likely to join a cult in high school. She 
blew a lot of the twenty-thousand dollars she got from some Czech aunt she had 
never met. But she still believed that she deserved riches, so the world was going to 
come to her. 

When I was moving out of the apartment we had shared, I saw little cards 
under my stereo in the dust of my bookshelf, They were Publishers Clearing House 
cards, supposedly important when they came to the door with the check. She 
had entered for close to three years, I didn’t discourage her. I started buying token 
things, coins, magazine subscriptions. She bought all of what was implied — that 
buying something improved your chances of winning, I lived in a world with so 
little illusion after my sister’s death and the break-up of my band, I didn’t want to 
be the destroyer of her illusions. She believed she would win because she deserved 
to. I believed she did, too, because that’s the way you are when you love somebody, 
Seeing someone with illusions left made me feel that dreams could still be real, if 
only for someone else. When Publisher's Clearing House finally let her down, she 
went on to different illusions of being actress or a singer or a ski bunny in Tahoe, 
who could have any man she wanted. She often started sentences with: “When we 
get rich...” as if it were inevitable, Well, I suppose I should be glad I was in there, 
somewhere. 

Looking at the Publisher's Clearing House cards the day I moved out, I thought, 
“She always believed in all these things — she always felt she deserved what they 
promised. But after all these years, the one thing she could never fully believe in or 
feel she deserved was me...” 

3. I don’t regret leaving you in that life we lived long, long ago, I regret that I did 
not see what you were earlier and that I was far better than you or I were capable 
of imagining, You were not too good for me, I was too good for you, I regret that I 
did not leave you sooner and that I kept in that life as chauffeur to your ego rather 
than driver of my soul, I had wanted these words to be beautiful the way we never 
were, I wanted to evoke some genuine fragments of our archaeology, some scent, 
some song, some peculiar moon. I saw the tops of trees undulating across golden 
fields and this image felt closer to me than all the moments between us, which I 
had strained to make feel meaningful when I was with you. I had believed in our 
life together the way a peasant might believe in God; lacking an alternative, I had 
hoped my fervor would cover for my doubts. I thought of the moment in the dark 
when you whispered in my ear, “I love you,” unable to stop it, hoping I did not 
hear, It was the first time a girl was convulsed to purge what was in her heart for 
me, but not the last. You turned away and I let you keep the illusion that I had not 
heard, So much we put into that lifetime; so strange that not much is left but a few 
green pennies in a jar, I cant call that time wasted, but it seemed lived by someone 
else and I want none of it back. : 

4. I copied out three entries from my journals, the last intended as the final word 
on what we were. Resentful for so long, I forgot about the real and inescapable 
things between us, I still don’t want to go back there but it is like something on Dr. 
Who the other night: “Every soul is made of stories,” Call it cheesy if you like, but 
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it remains true. Call it stories, or experiences. Like time, all of them are connected to 
the same point — now — as we relive them. There really is no such thing as living 
in the moment, there is only experiencing each fraction of a second in reflection, 
after it happened. Each grain of a moment is stacked upon the other like particles 
of sand into a termite mound, glued together into tunnels and chambers, which we 
are given to crawl about in the experience of our souls, Memories become us. Fiate 
is memory. Love is memory. Everyone we know is memory. What can anything 
mean without all these stories crawling about through the grains of 

Every day, she got up as if that manning was the first of ux and all the rest 
which had gone before had never happened. It seemed she would forget thar she 
loved me because love is made of accumulated moments together; if you forget those 
moments, the shape of them, what they become as a whole. then you forget love. I 
was so resentful at having to prove myself every day, that I forgot thar there was so 
much good to take from those times, as from any time in my life. I wanted to forget 
and thought I did but even im declaring my forgetting, that there was 
worth remembering, I did find someching, che night where she whispered “I lov 
you” in my ear. I remembered that she was human, that our parung hurt her as 
much as me, and that I felt more sympathy for her than myself. It had to happen. 
was good thar it happened, but what I know now is that what she remembers 1s 
the feeling of love, if not its mstances, and that is what matters. I'm sorry for my 
resentment now, because it killed the fmendship and almost killed the memories, 
the experiences, which are part of myself. I regret that the tod of the termite was so 
long, that it took so much time to accepe that she was, I was. we were and we are 
sull — memory, love — of what was and what remains. 


City Island 
Do you please, 
remember when 
before all the ment was filled with foolish strangers, 
when the angels wore their pins 
and pleated school skirts 
to smoke their cigarettes beneath the bleachers 
and the ocean washing up between their foes, 
and their bows pulled up in streamers, 
twisted into ripe red Twizzlers, 
before the puncture of my throat with tears and losing you, 
and all that roared the truth in me bled out, 
you had no doubt 
that your feet were keen fo carry you away, 
the sugar cane, 
the tooth decay, 
and this life forever after 
on a numbing comer cousin of cocaine, 
Hate the stain, 
the dopamine drain, 
my only consolation is that | can’t feel enough 
no more fo go insane, 
but on that train 
and in the rain, 
on City Island, we were clwoys shining 
on the coldest, greyest winter's day. 


A Geography of Now 


The East Coast and all down the spine of Appalachia, all that stone and 
gray, jagged and Sum. cold and wet so many days of the year. The trees 
strip-mined of their leaves, the sun that hardly gets out of bed and prefers to 
spend its waking hours in California. All those cities in the Northeast, great 
plains of concrete, so many under a steel sky for so long. It concentrates the 
mind and does not allow a life of now, which could onl happen under an 
endless sun. Seasons stare like ubiquitous clocks and the passage of time 
cannot be refused or ignored. Moods move to perennial rhythms like rivers 
frozen in winter, bubbling in spring and languid in summer. Still moments 
search for hands to push back against the current and for a tongue to 
argue against all ugliness. 

What he had for this was her lips, the way they bloomed then gathered 
together around her teeth again and again, when she spoke. Year round, 
she contained the sun for him in the glass jar of her voice and the waving 
petals of her eyes, as her words softened the crags of the geography, 
rounded the sharp corners of the city, filled the fissures of the asphalt and 
evened-out the disheveled sidewalks. The trees were always green and the 
sky never gray in the embrace of her Beccinity. 

He had learned long ago never to call her beautiful. She did not like it. 
She was not that girl, she had said. She had got used to that and there was 
no going back. So he would make up words like “counterdisgusting” and 
“antihideous.” 

“| still can’t understand why you married me,” he said, once. 

“Because who else is as ridiculous?” 

He had long since lost the ability to step outside of the brainwashed cult 
of two of them and find a context, a set of measurements, a standard by 
which she could not be beautiful. That was the true irrationality of love, a 
way of seeing things which must impose itself into every last thing between 
them. If it is to last, it must be embraced fully, the 7H eee of it. Nothing 
could ever be ugly and death never come. Life as butter and toast and 
coffee and morning and her. Nothing else. 


Storm Face 


Waves of starlings rolled over the blanket of saffron-colored leaves 
in the park. They appeared to him as arrangements of black triangles, 
as if the eyes of every jack-o’-lantern in the October city had liberated 
themselves into flocks. Balkan men with stone faces sat across from him in a 
confusion of chairs brought from their homes, laying down dominoes with 
their granddaughters and great grandchildren spread out around them. 

He closed his eyes and saw her again just as he had in countless dreams 
of days like this one that he had spent on the same bench along Pelham 
Parkway. She stood in the clearing among the starlings, her face and neck 
entirely wrapped around with strips of coarse muslin, her robes gray and 
rough like bark. Her hem fell to the ground giving the illusion of imposing 
height but he knew that under the fabric, her feet were above the earth. 
Usually, when he woke from dreams like this, everything was white and 
sterile. His laminated desk and the laminated faces of his co-workers were 
indistinguishable from the computers around him in any meaningful sense. 

The race is a creation of subtlety. Elsewhere in the body, muscles are 
obvious things fastened to bones. In the face, they can be found in the 
skin and are often so intertwined that they cannot easily be defined. Some 
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faces have more; some faces have less. All are masterpieces of evolution 
capable of speaking a universal language of moods or a state of being 
beyond cera or the lies of the tongue. It was all wasted an the faces of his 
co-workers. They had two modes: awkward and polite. He had heard that 
a sincere smile is physically different than a fake one, and he could see a 
prime example of it every time one of them came to his cubical. 

The stony faces of the Balkan men on Pelham Parkway expressed 
nothing, but they were honest enough to never take up the tongue’s game 
and lie. When one of his co-workers came to his cubical and asked, “How 
are you?” The correct answer was, “Fine.” Of course, he wasn’t and had 
not been for a long time, but he could lie with his face as good as the rest 
of them. Everything afterward was a reduction of the sublime artistry of the 
visage to the dumb push and pull of information from a computer screen. 
Everything was Wiad: white, sterile, even the gray cubical maze they ratted 
around in every day. No, “rat” was not the right word. No vermin, not 
even a roach, could survive where he worked. It was the natural habitat of 
dead souls alone, and he knew he was one of them. 

At Manhattan and Brooklyn gatherings, it was always, “What do you 
do?” The answer was boring. He worked in insurance. He would play polite 
conversation for a moment, then turn the subject to what the Sie person 
did. They were always happy to oblige, and it saved him the weariness of 
speaking. He was sure no one had ever asked the Balkan men in the park, 
back in the Bronx, where he had grown up, a question like that. You never 
have to ask what a mountain does. 

When he had first got into insurance, it made sense. Having a pregnant 
wife and a mortgage made a good argument. He had felt like a mountain, 
then, but after three children and a divorce, he was not even a man. He 
was an ATM for an ex-wife who hated him and three children he rarely saw 
because he was always working. Some weekends, she had other plans 
with the children; other weekends, he had to work. 

| He opened his eyes. Today was one of those days where he had no 
work, but his ex-wife had made other plans with the children. So, he had 
gone up to the Bronx to watch the Balkan men on Pelham Parkway. He 
envied that they would never be thrown away by the granddaughters and 
grandchildren around them, that they seeie f always be mountains. They 
would always be men. He was awake, but this time the levitating woman 
whose face was wrapped in muslin was not a dream. He could see her. 
Some of the babushkas on the benches back under the trees could see her, 
too, though no one else did. They gasped and crossed themselves in the 
Eastern Orthodox fashion, then made to gather their granddaughters and 
great-grandchildren. 

As the muslin-masked woman’s face drifted closer to him, it began to 
glow. Rain came down like a babushka weeping for a dead and it even 
washed ha the mountains, sending the Balkan men packing up to go. 
The drops splashed so hard against his eyelids that it was an effort to keep 
them open. When the glow was inches from him, his face relaxed, and 
all the world was a blue sky. She unwrapped the muslin slowly, slowly 
until he could see her. There was kindness, forgiveness and hope in her 
eyes, pod tal in ae'e. exquisite corner of her expression. He bowed 
his head and wept for a long time. When he looked back at her, she had 
moved closer still, until the tips of their noses were almost touching. He 
shivered under her breath. She smiled, with teeth made of dripping icicles, 
and lunged at his face. 
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Two ee later, his body was discovered seven miles away on the 
grounds of a cemetery on City Island, after the flood of a hurricane storm 
surge had passed. No waters had come anywhere near Pelham Parkway 
but the official cause of death was drowning, though the case remained 
inconclusive. During the coroner’s examination, they had unwrapped a 
swath of muslin from around his head and found the flesh of his face had 
been eaten away by a slime of green-and-black mold, which had never 
been seen before. It was six months before his body had been identified 
— and only because his ex-wife had initiated a Hit after several missed 
alimony payments. 

Babushkas remember things, portents and omens. Those who were on 
Pelham Parkway, on the last day of his life, knew nothing of the small 
items about the man, which had cropped up in the local media afterward 
— and certainly not the puzzling theories in medical and science journals, 
which would appear over the years. What they knew was that a newborn 
had died the night that they had seen a strange man on Pelham Parkway 
talking to “the ghost woman.” Among the granddaughters of the Balkan 
men, the babushkas still tell the story as a warning, especially when a girl 
is pregnant, and cross themselves against his curse. 


She floated by, the etherial brunette in the yellow, summer dress. They 
watched her until she was gone. They were on a bench at the edge of 
Central Park, and she said to him, “What kind of God would be so cruel to 
deny me a body like that?” 

He said, “Well, if he had given it to you, he would've had to take it from 
her, which just moves the complaining from one person to another. So its 
actually nothing personal, just a roll of the dice. He can only take so much 
complaining.” 

“So why doesn’t he save himself the trouble and make everyone 
beautiful?” 

“Well, you can’t have beautiful girls with out the comparison of 
mediocrities like...” He turned to her with that charming smirk, which 
signalled he was about to be a prick. “Well, for instance: you.” 

She narrowed her eyes at him. “Asshole,” she said. “I’m so glad you are 
not my boyfriend.” 

He laughed. “If | wasn’t such an asshole, how would you have any idea 
what a wonderful boyfriend you got?” 

She crossed her arms, stared out at the droning traffic in the street and 
muttered, “Fuck you.” He watched her pale silhouette, particularly that 
bend in her nose. For a moment, there was no sun shining beyond her face, 
no trees, no street. He reached into his pocket for a pack of cigarettes. 
“Gimme one of those,” she said. 


Death and North Dakota 


She was a talker. She talked and she talked. About nothing really, all of 
her words were like crowded teeth, near indistinguishable. If you picked at 
them, you could make out one or two, slurred but discernible. She would 
be saying nothing, really: just words. She could not turn them off. Her 
brain was full of words but the same ones, like a warehouse crowded with 
only five different pairs of shoes. Boring shoes. She would present box 
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after box of the same words, all her gestures and her wide eyes aping a 
passionate person with a remarkable story to tell. But nothing was there. 
Just dull loafers in varying shades of brown. And vodka. 

He overheard conversations everywhere on the bus, the incessant 
dinging of text messages, the girl talking to her friend and on her phone, 
filling every second with the squeaking of the wheel, the hamster running 
and running in her head. How many times did it turn in a day? Perhaps 
thousands. How did anyone manage it? Listening to people like that. The 
same thing again and again as if it were new. Spinning wheels speaking 
to other spinning wheels, who never seemed to notice. It was at times like 
these that it seemed the whole world was a pair of pliers designed to tear 
out the fingernails of his sanity. And that is why he was headed to North 
Dakota. 

What had saved his life and put him on this bus was a moment some 
might call homophobic, or just plain gay, depending on the point of view. 
Either way, it was not the sort of thing he could tell anybody without being 
hit in the nuts with a gavel of judgement. For the record, he was neither 
gay nor homophobic, but what had saved his life was an image of the 
shotgun barrel in his mouth as a dick, a big, black dick that he was going 
to make come a hot load of lead into his throat. 

Yes, he thought to himself, racist, too. That’s why he could not tell anyone 
that he had attempted suicide at all. It was bad enough to have come to 
the brink of suicide but what had saved him was no beautiful realization of 
the power and beauty of life, but an image that was at minimum NSFW. He 
had actually had the barrel in his mouth and was putting pressure on the 
trigger when it had happened. It was as if a state in his brain had seceded 
from the whole nation of despair that his mind had become and blurted out 
“black cock sucking fag!” with its last desperate impulse to avoid becomin 
blood jelly on the back wall, only to be stunned to find that it had worked. 

Once the gun was out of his mouth, that heroic, though possibly racist, 
homophobic or latently gay bit of brain goo, with all its neural pathways 
still flushed with vital oxygen and exuberantly alive, went right to work. 
It had got his attention and intended to keep it. It had known him well 
enough to understand that images of reasons to live, like hot chicks and 
puppies, were not going to work. What had brought him to his senses was 
what he would look like in a pool of blood with his brains everywhere. 
The fact was, he was vain, and a shotgun blast through the top of his skull 
would ruin his hair. He had always ahah a lot of pride in the fact that he 
had no bald spot and, dead or not, he was not about to have that. He 
wasn’t without a heart, either. He could not imagine what finding his body 
might do to anyone, much less the one who was most likely to find him. 
His wife, whose head was filled with dull shoes and vodka, was not so 
bad as to deserve that. No room in that head for the existential trip of her 
husband's gory suicide. 

He had to keep that in mind now, on the bus, with all the hamsters 
Neg tal their wheels all around him. His contempt for the stupid had 
driven him to suicide, but his pity for them, or at least one of them, had 
displaced pity for himself for long enough to save his life. Contempt, vanity, 
racism, homophobia; he was not a particularly noble person and he knew 
it. And that was why he had put the gun away, gone to the bank, withdrew 
all of his money, and had got on a bus for North Dakota. He had heard 
that the place was big, wes and empty, and if he was going to have to 
live, he was not going to do it around anyone else any more. He had been 
hoping for the quiet of death, but North Dakota would have to do. 
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Scar 
How did you get that scar above your lip 
She asked, 

I don't know, I answered, 

The kiss of broken-glass lips? 

The ringed finger of a fists 

Another fall to the pavement? 

The record ts lost, 

Everything else must have hurt worse. 


Sunflowers and Cornfields 


The trip to Hungary took me almost as long as it did when I went to South 
Africa, Johannesburg took twenty-three hours; Budapest took me twenty-two. 
Most of it was being held up in Amsterdam, then longer in Budapest Airport, 
which had no air-conditioning in arrivals or customs, which was a trial in itself in 
the summer heat. Finally we got out and were picked yp by my girlfriend's mother 
and her latest “stepfather,” who drove us to her small hometown of Bekescsaba 
(that is, Bake-ess-chah-ba: peaceful field.) 

Along the rural highway from the airport, the colors were different from home, 
hotter and sharper in a way which no picture could do justice. Was there a vague 
sheen of grime on everything, or was it just me, adrift in semi-consciousness‘ 
Sunflowers coursed by and, while most imagine the flatness of a field as a sea, I 
thought of a desert. Great fields tend to be planted by sparse populations with 
sparse knowledge of the world beyond their own acres, The sunflowers looked like 
paradise to me, but my hosts showed no more interest in them than I would the 
cornfields that crowded the landscape between Appalachia and the Rockies. As far 
as they were concerned, those soldiered lines of stalks on parade, decorated with 
great flowering helmets, were nothing worthy of stopping and taking a picture, I 
insisted, anyway, 


Someone once spoke to me about an essential quality in a country, which no 
one could know without being born there. I did not know of that quality beyond 
the sunflowers but I knew how things were beyond the cornfields, If anyone in the 
car had asked about it, I would mention a scene from the movie, “Chaplin.” In it, 
Douglass Fairbanks Jr, said, “Charles, you're a foreigner, you're still an outsider, 
You've never understood this country,” 

“It's a good country underneath, Doug,” 
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“No, it’s a good country on top. Underneath — that's what starts showing 
when we're scared.” 

We are scared all the time, now, We avoid it with escapist fantasy and gaudy 
entertainments, We deny it with our quick smiles, until we can process it as a more 
acceptable emotion, anger, which we turn on immigrants, the government, the 
poor or each other — but we are scared all the time, On parchment, we are all 
equal before the law; in practice, individual rights, like medical care, are pegged 
to individual bank accounts. Too many are one step too close to ruin, and that is 
scary. 

I was foreign but not naive. Of course, there were many things to fear beyond 
the sunflowers, but I did not know them, had never met them and probably never 
would, I was from the land of the free, home to a quarter of the world’s convicts, 
where the American gulag efficiently processes our mentally ill and excess poor 
males, with no positions available as soldiers or wage slaves, into profit for the 
prison industry, Given my income history, I have always been a little too close 
to qualifying for living quarters in the gulag, so it was a relief to be far from the 
cornfields, with no sign of fear media, tage politics or slash-and-burn capitalists 
collecting bonuses to buy more laws designed specifically to spread more ruin. 

Back in the States, there were so many monsters under the bed, but here, the 
threats, while mortal, were refreshingly out in the open. My girlfriend's stepfather 
saw this trip as an opportunity to expand her mother's newly-minted driving skills. 
On long highways, heavy with truck traffic, the procedure was to speed the hood 
of our little ant of a car up under the ass of the elephantine eighteen-wheeler moving 
ahead at roughly eighty miles per hour, then peer around it. If the on-coming lane 
was “clear,” we might just pass the truck ahead, before another one would come 
barreling down on our hatchback like a lion on a baby gazelle. For most of the 
two-hour drive, my girlfriend’s mother and stepfather argued about whether to 
attempt the next punch-through or not. Sometimes she succeeded and sometimes 
she lost her nerve and let go of the pedal, sinking back behind the truck ahead, 
just in time. If that were not enough, directly behind my hard, plastic seat, which 
telegraphed every bump into my back, was a tank which looked like a beer keg, 
and was filled with cheap gas from across the border in Romania. 

I could appreciate the dimensions of this danger, though, assess the appropriate 
amount of fear for it, then lay it down like a loaded pistol and walk away. It was 
not neurotic or paranoid like so many of the fears beyond the cornfields; it was out 
of my hands and wonderfully simple like being on a plane: we would either careen 
into a bloody ball of fire, or we would not. It was the first time in Hungary that I 
accepted the possibility that I might die, and there was a freedom 1n that which I 
had never experienced in America. 

The stepfather wanted to talk to me, the guy from America. I could tell by his 
tone and the way he kept looking at me in the rearview mirror, when not trying 
to goad my girlfriend's mother into taking another shot at possibly getting us all 
killed. Iam not sure what he was asking, and my girlfriend was not awake enough 
to translate. I imagine he was asking some kind of generalized question like what 
I thought of his country or what mine was like. If I could muster the strength and 
work the language, I might say something like, Well, there are really only three 
kinds of countries: the ones who take for granted that you know about them, the 
ones that are insulted that you do not, and the ones that are surprised you have 
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ever heard of them. The United States is the first type of country and, for most 
Americans, every other country is one of the last two. If we know you exist, you 
are probably a movie, a food, a bomb target or something from our generally poor 
grasp history. 
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There were permanent crosses along the road for no apparent reason. Some said it was just the 
church trying to promote religion. Others said they had been built to commemorate someone 
killed on the highway. I tended to believe the latter... there were a lot of them... 


Don't take it personally. The one thing you need to understand about the 
United States is that it is big, In area and population. Sounds obvious, but it 
explains everything, We are so big that we get lost in the bigness, When we say 
“the world” we mostly mean the United States, In the South, Northeasterners 
are often regarded as suspicious foreigners. The West Coast can be like another 
planet from the East. I was in San Francisco when New York was under attack. 
At the apartment manager's office, the woman smiled and said, “Can I help you?” 
and business was politely transacted while the towers were falling over and over 
on the television behind her, It was just a normal day in a normal week and no 
one talked about it, as if, simply unable to process negative things, they shut it out 
altogether, California is a distillation of the rest of the country, which is populated 
by off-shoots of many nations, who came here, left their culture behind them and 
got lost in the bigness, 

Historically, what was often misinterpreted as American optimism was, in fact, 
profound denial and an inability to know any better, Now, we supposedly have 
wised up and become cynical, But it is not the cynicism of the educated world-weary, 
it is that of the peasant who is far too “smart” to believe “what the government 
says,” so does not allow his children to be vaccinated. It makes us unable to see 
beyond our acres at how embarrassingly backward we are when we still debate 
evolution, global warming, abortion rights, contraception and universal heath care, 
We don’t see other countries because we can barely see each other, North, South, 
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Midwest, West, Left Coast, Right Coast. How do you have a unifying culture 
in a culture that, outside of the Northeast, rejects the idea of culture? How on 
earth can you expect a cultureless culture to understand other cultures? The world’s 
frustration with us stems from its fundamental unwillingness to accept this. They 
can't wrap their heads around the bigness of this country any more than we can, To 
the rest of the world, we are part Newyorcalifornia, part carpet-bombing gangster 
Jesus cowboys. 

This seemed a bit much to try to explain to the friendly man up front and I was 
still way too tired. He seemed to have lost interest, anyway, so I looked out and 
watched the sunflowers. They were so much prettier than cornfields, 


Fragments #44 
My girlfriend had been born and spent her early childhood in a house, which 


had been converted into a police station, surrounded by the dilapidated homes 
of Romani families. When we arrived with her mother, it was locked up and 
unoccupied, so we stood around a bit, hoping someone would come by to let us in. 
Next to it was a dusty lot overgrown with patches of tall weeds. At the back was a 
ramshackle house which appeared abandoned. A Romani woman came out to meet 
us in the road, wearing an expression of suspicion and pleading, Everyone hated the 
Romani, Harassed in the schools, the streets and by the police — no one would hire 
them, so they were locked into poverty, crime, ignorance and fear. It went beyond 
race or ethnicity to the fact that they had once been protected and promoted by the 
Communist government. Where others had gained rights after Communism, they 
had lost everything. Very carefully, the Romani woman's conversation with my 
girlfriend's mother boiled down to: “Why are you here? We didn’t do anything.” 
To her, we were a threat, and she could not be convinced otherwise. 
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I did not help things by sitting and writing the scene in a notebook, though 
I would only understand the implications of this later, in a grocery store, while 
waiting at the front for my girlfriend to get finished shopping with her mother, 
When a man came up from beyond the checkout counters and rambled at me in 
Hungarian, I just wanted to be left alone. He got another man, then found my 
girlfriend, and wanted to know what I was writing, It took some time for her to 
convince him that I was just an American writer and not interested in either him or 
his store. It was still a society of suspicion, old habits, where someone with a pen 
could draw blood or a bribe or make some other trouble, 

In the village where my girlfriend was born, I at least had the sense to take my 
pictures surreptitiously, A man, a child and a dog joined the woman. The man 
struggled through drunkenness for a show of manly protectiveness, which was 
checked by his certainty, visible in his defeated posture, that they had no rights in 
any event. The child was dirty and scabby, with greasy hair in every direction, and 
wearing nothing but a diaper. The dog, oddly plump, caught my girlfriend’s eye, 
so she asked the woman if she could feed it her sausage sandwich. I winced, The 
woman agreed, The dog toyed with the meat for a bit, then lost interest. Finally, 
she gave it to the child, who ate it with dazzled happiness. 

On the train home, she sat in uncomfortable silence, then confessed, “I want 
you to know, I feel bad about what I did...” Her confession had a lot to do with a 
long argument between us, More than anyone, she taught me how to love animals. 
She volunteered at pet shelters and got me into it. Sometimes, though, I would see 
in her cruelty toward me, and in her occasional indifference to the suffering of other 
humans, some inverse relationship between one’s hatred of humanity and one's love 
for animals, I thought of rich Westerners going to Romania to start pet shelters 
in a nation of street children. I had once said, “You are the kind of person who 
would step over a dying man to offer a happy dog a drink.” Righteously, she had 
agreed, People who style themselves animal lovers almost always do, but I have 
never understood the mentality that feeds a dog over a child. Worse, whether she 
meant it or not, the message she sent was, the Romani child is lower than a dog, 
There are a lot of things that you just cannot unsee about someone. There were a 
lot of things like that with her, 

Fragments #63 

When you are in most social situations in the US, you begin with superficialities 
like the weather and what someone does for a living, A typical American 
conversation is hypersensitive about offending or marginalizing anyone for any 
reason, but the act of stating your career status or asking someone to do the same, 
although it immediately marks out the economic and social status of everyone 
present, is not only acceptable, but inevitable. If a conversation goes further, it 
concerns feeling out the acceptable boundaries of the discussion which might take 
place, keeping in mind the level of the gathering, You avoid politics, for instance, 
unless everyone is either conservative or liberal. You avoid art and culture unless 
there is no one present who might feel marginalized due'to their education because 
you do not want to come off as “elitist.” Sex can be discussed as long as there is a 
clear agreement that it is appropriate within very narrow boundaries, while race is 


strictly forbidden, unless it is to reinforce that racism is bad by accusing some public 
figure of it, 
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Conversation in America is a minefield in which one has to be very careful of 
inviting an accusation of one ism or another. We love moral judgement and we use 
it freely, To avoid being on the wrong end of it, we are in the habit of talking about 
free speech and self expression but rarely practicing them, We paint everything 
in either black or white, so nuance is out, otherwise you will be accused of being 
apologist for racists or rapists or terrorists, Even when you have a good point, 
rigorously argued, you will be policed with the phrase: “It is not what you say, but 
the way you say it.” Or at least I often am, (That last sentence was written because 
Tam an American, and to my fellow citizens, I am guilty of generalizing in the last 
two passages, By individualizing it, I am minimizing the moral judgement that is 
certainly visiting upon me by at least one of you dear readers, right now.) 

In America, I may have a point but I'm always saying it wrong, In Budapest, 
just as in most places outside the US, I seemed to say things just fine. At home, 
offended equals right, so we constantly police each other and ourselves in what 
is billed as being sensitive towards others’ feelings, but is actually a manipulative 
tool for silencing discussion. In Hungary, I was often up until four AM drinking, 
discussing philosophy, politics, art, stupidity, sex, silliness or music with people I 
just met. I would wake in the morning to discover with delight that no one had 
tried to bully me into silence with a semantic point, asked me what I “do” or 
told me what they did for a living, In America, what you do establishes a sort of 
hierarchical ranking, based on how much money you are perceived to make, not 
the good you do, or how interesting you or your work is, I had a friend whose 
father was a provost at a university, He was English, and when a typical American 
would ask him, “What do you do?” he would make up something like Ambassador 
to Guatemala, and they would buy it. I thought of that a lot in Hungary, where 
it seemed such a crass question, as if your job could define you as a person. In 
America, you have to listen to “stories” about what a person does, even when it ts 
selling lint. My goodness, you will know so much that you do not want to know 
about selling lint. Wherever I went in Europe, I would only find out what people 
did if an interesting story was involved. 


Speed 

My girlfriend’s friend, Speed, hailed a cab, In Hungarian, ‘S’ 1s pronounced like 
‘sh,’ When I asked him how he got that name, his amusingly fuck-you “explanation” 
was to just say, “Shpeed.” He had heard we went to Prague, and thought it must 
be better than Budapest. I said, “Prague 1s pretty, Budapest has soul, Prague 1s a 
painting, Budapest is a poem. It is too big, and there is not enough money to wash 
off all the dirt, scrub the history away — that’s why I like it.” 

He took the front seat of the cab, and I went in the back with my girlfriend. The 
gregarious, white-haired driver pulled drunkenly out into the street, nearly hitting 
another car. At the red light, the driver ahead got out and stalked toward the cab. 
His basketball jersey and butch-cut hair marked him out as a thug, I had heard 
Hungarian gangsta rap before I had left Speed’s. It made my skin crawl, and made 
American rappers sound like a bunch of emos. The thug tossed his tallboy against 
the windshield of the cab. Beer splashed everywhere. He came to the window, 
Speed tried to reason with him, The thug; punched the cabbie, who recoiled with 
the blow, but never lost his smile. Later, I would hear that Speed, who worked for 
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I’m sure I 
won't get a lot 
of agreement on this, 
but I found Prague to be 
so overwhelming with all the 
baroque overkill, Disney castles, 
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that my eyes actually hurt, and | 
sought out quieter scenes like these. 


the government, exaggerated his card, and hinted that there might be more trouble 
than it was worth, When the light turned green, the thug went back to his car. 

In Hungary, you should never look too closely because there is a sense of blood 
and fatalism to everything, Speed was a nice, smart guy, but even he was playing 
internet snuff films before we had gone to the bar. When I shook my head, a friend 
of Speed's sneered: “You Americans can't take reality,” I said, “Hungarians think 
so much about death, they forget to live.” There was palpable embarrassment in the 
room, Later, coming home in the cab, I would have a different perspective on this, 

Off the darkened streets, I saw a Trabant, an East German car from Communism, 
known so widely as a piece of shit that they were rusting in car lots everywhere or 
bought up by western collectors, running about fifty dollars apiece. In the beam of 
a streetlight, I saw one, parked on the curb, The top was sheered off and its body 
was covered with tiles, The interior was a planter full of flowers. Indifferently, I 
thought of how my driver was drunk and any kind of further trouble might be 
ahead, For the second time in Hungary, I had accepted that I might die and was 
at peace with it. In America, we want adventure without surprise, the comforts of 
a Disney ride. In Eastern Europe, they accept that there is no safety, no one to sue, 
no one to blame, no messianic purpose, no new law named after some sweet-faced 
little girl to crusade for: you die when you die, 

There is a freedom in that. Hungary is a landlocked plain surrounded by the 
brutal and brutalized, its fate too often in the hands of others. “What to do?” as 
I heard so often. Yes, we made it back to Speed’s apartment safe and happy, but 
I truly lived that night, if only because I was not wasting energy denying death. 
I told an American friend, once, that I try to understand the soul of each place I 
write about. He warned me not to say that to a wide audience because, in America, 
it is considered too generalizing to believe that there is a such thing as “the soul of 
a people.” But I insist that I got to know something of Hungary. Because of my 
experience there, I knew I might die and I wasn't afraid. Only because of them, I 
knew I was alive. 


Salome 


Salome danced the dance of seven veils before King Herod, and he was so full of 
desire for her that he promised her any request. She said, “Bring me the head of John the 
Baptist on a silver platter!” 

Her name was not Salome, but it should have been, All of the greatest heroes 
of Hungary were poets who committed suicide, She told me that, when she read 
me poetry about death, from her homeland. She had immigrated to San Francisco, 
someone who I had met on the internet, and I went out to see her again and again 
until I was living there. Parties, mad parties through the looking glass, and she 
danced the dance of seven veils to entrance me, We were room mates with her 
ex-husband, He came in one day and insulted her in a manner I can no longer 
remember, I said she was kind and wonderful because, most times, she made me 
feel like a king, He said, “Yeah, the first two years are great.” Should have taken 
every word as gospel. 

There were larger signs of things to come, like when she was trying to ram a 
car that had cut her off on the road, When I said she was going to kill us both, she 
roared at me: “I don’t care!” I grabbed for her arm, but only hooked onto her sleeve, 
jerking it to-and-fro in an attempt to shake her, The result was punches against her 
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shoulder, She pulled over, cried and said I had abused her. I said, fine, but I can’t be 
with you if I have to hit you to save our lives, She would store this away for when 
she was ready to turn me into nothing, and take my head, but still, for a time, she 
danced the dance and I was a king, 


Fighting time, 

So hard I pray, 

That this moment lasts forever 
And the world stay standing still, 
At least for me... 


I did wish that moment would last forever, floating apart from the end of all 
things, dancing with her to that song by VNV Nation, while the red lights turned 
in that goth club of vodka haze, somewhere in San Francisco. It was not to be, as 
it never is, A borderline personality disorder is nothing to be trifled with. Your first 
strategy is patience. You love her and she ts challenging, but worth it. Accept the 
onslaught of her storm the way the banks of a river accept a swelling flood. Hold 
your breath long enough and the waters will subside. Your head will be lifted above 
the surface in a baptism of noble endurance. You will congratulate yourself: you are 
a man, so you must take it and you did; the riverbanks always win with patience. 
But men are stupid and Salome does not subside, Her dance was not yet over, 

Nearly two years later, on the mark, we were living in Ohio because her job got 
moved, and she turned dark, very dark. I continued to make the mistake of trying 
to eat her cancer when she turned black. Once, she kicked me so hard in the shin 
that I was walking around with a limp for two weeks, I lied to everyone about 
it because I was so ashamed, said I tripped. I’m a man, so it was not abuse, only 
justice for patriarchy. Suck it up. She admitted she often did such things to provoke 
me into hitting her, but I never did until Christmas Eve, when all traces of the 
dance were finally over. She woke, put her arm around me and wished me a happy 
Christmas Eve. I wished it back. Then she saw the dresser an inch from the wall, 
where I had dug out a cable the day before to hook up her mother's TV. She flew 
into a rage, ordering me to move it back, I was barely awake, and asked if she could 
just give me a minute, She said, “Fine! I will do it!” 

Bring me the head of John the Baptist! 

She got up, stomped across the room and began clearing the top of the dresser, 
flinging objects to one side at my head, I rolled onto the floor and crept beneath 
her onslaught toward the dresser, because I had known so many monsters that I 
learned if you give a monster what it wants, it will stop. Though she never looked 
at me, her aim was remarkable, her trajectory following closely to my skull, even 
when I was directly below her. I put a foot on either side of her, and pushed the 
bottom corners of the dresser back toward the wall. She hit me in the face with 
a crystal candy dish, I said “Goddamn it!” She hit me with more things and I 
snapped. I punched her leg three times and said, “Stop it! Stop it! Stop it!” She 
broke away, ran to the bed and worked up tears, whimpering, “You abused me,” 

I said, “You hit me with the fucking candy dish, I was just trying to stop you,” 

She gave me the innocent look: “I wasn't trying to hit you...” No, of course she 
was not. Her constant, perfect aim was mere coincidence, “But you abused me...” 
The deep game of Salome is indirectness, violence with plausible deniability, Hers 
was an accident; mine was intent. How could I argue? I was direct about it, like a 
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stupid, stupid man — and a man’s pain is never real, A strange peace had come over 
her after that. I had given the monster what it had wanted, what she knew I would 
give her, the chance to walk away from our relationship without an ounce of blame 
or responsibility, I had been demeaned and humiliated every day, but I had grown 
up with abusive women and thought that that was how they all were, what they 
were supposed to be, and that their punishment was what I deserved for the shame 
of being born a man, which was the message I had received from being raised by 
ott I thought there were two sides to every story, and both of them were 
ers. 

When you are a guy, your guy friends will see everything but never breathe a 
word. Only when it was over, did they say anything, One of them said, “Oh, I 
thought you were going to be the one to break up with her a long time ago.” He 
went on to tell me about her making out with guys in the bathroom in the club. 
I saw her fawning over other guys, too — though not like that — but I would 
just put my head down beneath the waters and let it pass, proud of myself for my 
loyalty and trusting her. When she used to try to hook me up with other women, 
I thought she was just joking, not trying to get rid of me without guilt, I remained 
responsible for every mean girl I had ever met, but until she took my head, I had 
no idea I was responsible for every asshole she had ever known, as well. I would 
not leave her river, so she sent down the acid rain and sulfur and chromium and 
mercury and plutonium, with a half-life of 10,000 years, until I thought that I was 
the poison in the water — I was the cancer that filled me. By New Year's Eve, I 
was ready to become one of her Hungarian poets, a hero by suicide, It was over 
between us, but as the ball dropped, I reached over and kissed her, That year had 
started with no kiss on the Eve, and what a bad year it had been. I was too fragile 
at that point to not be superstitious, and she was more confused than angry. 

I ended up having a good year, after that. I met a little redhead who, though our 
time was brief, unwittingly taught me that not all girls were like Salome and, more 
importantly, that they were not supposed to be. I got my own apartment, and once 
everything was moved in, I entered alone to be overcome with an extraordinary 
feeling, The sun was shining through the wide windows and it was as if the waters 
had finally parted for good. I was not a poison or a cancer, and there was no longer 
the idea of a noble baptism of endurance. I had just been drowning, “My God, I 
don’t hate myself,” I thought. “I do like myself, 1t was just her...” I did not want to 
be a Hungarian hero, anymore. Salome had not taken my head, it was her own, 
and she had done me a favor by driving me from the river. 

She said she always tried to think of one thing good about any of the worst 
people she ever met because no one was entirely good or entirely bad. This might 
seem self-serving for a person who was one of the most abusive I have ever known, 
in a life replete with a diversity of abusers, but, still, I can’t wish I’d never met 
her, She gave me the experience of San Francisco, not to mention Hungary, and 
brought me to Columbus. Most importantly, she applied for me to art college. 
Anything involving applications freezes me up with anxiety due to a lifetime of bad 
training that I am not worthy of it, I'd have never done it myself, The structure of 
life is brick on brick; sometimes bad ones hold up many of the good. Without her, 
this book would not be before you, and so many I have met and wrote about would 
not have come through my life. I'm not sure I'll ever be ready to thank her, or even 
like her, but I can’t regret her, and that’s something. 
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She was in the casket and | could see her. They all said it was her, and | 
learned that this is what we do, call the form the person; but | think when 
we are children, we see things much more clearly. That husk looked like 
my mother, but | knew it was not her. What was my mother then? | do not 
know, but in the casket was just a husk. So, | understood pretty as a husk. | 
saw how those with pretty husks gathered together with other pretty husks, 
and | was supposed to be welcome among them, my like and honored kind. 
This was supposed to be a great gift to me, but | did not understand them 
no matter how much my father encouraged me to take them as company. 
No matter how much he had protested, | had always spent time with none 
but myself. 

“Is there someone there who speaks English?” 

“Yes. | do...” 

“And you are?” 

“lam Markus Eichel, Hanna’s father... Is this about Hanna?” 

For my taste, there are too many cabs and men in blue uniforms, here, 
who take your luggage and weigh it, but | love that there are so many 
places with postcards of so many things. My father would understand. | 
have never left my house before this trip to New York, but | always sent 
him postcards. | would send them from my room or the kitchen or the back 
garden, with its lovely birdbath where the Blessed Virgin watches softly 
over everything. | would pick them up while we were in town, or make 
them myself. | would write something cheerful like, “Greetings from the 
garden. Enjoying the swing and the spring primroses. You should join me 
soon!” Then, | would post them and in a few days, my father would come 
to the garden and sit with me. Once | decided | would wait in the garden 
for the postcard to arrive. It was cold, but | did not mind. | was outside all 
night and my father did not notice. Of course, when he did, he was very 
angry. He said | almost froze, so he began to send me to doctors, but | 
would not speak to them. | made them postcards, though. They did not 
understand, | did not freeze, it was just the husk. 

“When was the last time you saw your daughter, Hanna, Mr. Eichel?” 

“It is six weeks now. Is she there in New York? Have you found her? Can 
I speak to her?” 

“From what we can piece together, she never left the terminal at JFK. At 
a certain point, she was asked to leave by security and escorted out of the 
terminal. Mr. Eichel, has your daughter ever been treated for any sort of 
psychological disorder?” 

| remember once when | was alone in the garden, a boy climbed over 
the fence and started talking to me. | knew he wanted to talk to the husk, 
and anyway, he was a husk to me. When he grabbed my breasts, | made 
no attempt to stop him. That | did not react at all had at first encouraged 
him, but he was soon disappointed. | suppose, after all, he wanted me 
to be a part of my husk like he was being a part of his. He wanted me to 
participate in his illusion that my husk was me; to push him away, to pull 
him close, to do anything but stare at him, telling him the truth with my 
eyes, that he was a husk and he could do no harm to what was actually 
me. | cannot say for certain that this is how things were with him because 
| have never seen much evidence that any man is real. | believe they are 
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like insects, a machine in a husk. In fact, | have no evidence that all girls, 
the way they behave, are more than painted husks, except that | am one. 
If there was someone, perhaps a soul, in that boy after all, it seems my 
indifference was not something he appreciated, because he let me go. 

“Mr. Eichel, are you still there..2” ~ 

“Yes... I... Just tell me she is safe...” 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Eichel. Her body was found under a driveway 
outside a passenger drop off. She had with her a suitcase, which was full 
of unsent postcards, most of them addressed to you.” 

That boy could have taken what he wanted. | would not have stopped 
him. The gardener did once. My breasts and buttocks and lips are just 
husks. His husk was in my husk. It made no difference. | had heard that the 
first time a girl did that sort of thing, it was supposed to hurt, but when you 
know your body is a husk, you do not feel pain. Since my mother died, | 
have spoken to no one. | believe that gardener wanted me to speak to him 
after he fucked my husk but, when | did not, he lost interest. | only ever 
speak to the Blessed Virgin in the birdbath in the garden. Her husk cannot 
deceive with movement, lie that there is a soul inside. Because she is so still, 
and her face so peaceful, | know that she carries within the grains of her 
husk, the essence of lightness, freedom, hope. | believe she has words and 
thoughts just like mine, and refuses to speak them to husks who seek husks 
instead of another being. | have tried for most of my life to let her know 
that | see she is a person and not a husk, but she only listens, never lets me 
be friends with her. 

“The preliminary conclusion is that she died of hypothermia.” 

“Please, if you could just tell me, did she suffer?” 

“Well, my understanding is that last stages of hypothermia include vivid 
sensory hallucinations and euphoria, so it is not the worst way to go.” 

Even here in New York, | try to speak to her. | try to explain to her 
that | had to leave to show her that with an ocean between us, | could 
consider nothing of her husk, only her person. Today | went out on the 
beautiful promenade known as the Highline. | read a great deal about 
it. It was an elevated train track that was turned into a garden. It does 
remind me of my garden in Dusseldorf. But such a promenade, oh! | ama 
bit disappointed, though, that there are no benches, just these men in blue 
uniforms, who hail cabs and weigh your luggage. It was exactly this way at 
the top of the Empire State Building, and on ferry to the Statue of Liberty, 
men in uniforms, hailing cabs and weighing luggage. | wonder how many 
New Yorkers know that the cars drive past the ferry on the surface of the 
water. Why have a ferry at all? It is true, | enjoy the ride and have no 
desire to drive to you, Blessed Virgin. | see you ahead, across New York 
Harbor. | enter at your feet. Do the others know that they are climbing the 
stairs inside your green husk, up to who you are, the Virgin of my back 
garden? As | climb up inside you, you feel nothing as | felt nothing with that 
gardener. | see your glow now, my glow rising up to meet it and there is a 
glow, a wonderful happy glow at the top. | have found you, | have found 
you, | have entered the place where you are, where we are. | am free of 


the husk. 
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Caroline 


| knew an old lady once — well, actually, her daughter, Caroline. She 
lived with her grandparents.in the building one over from my family’s. 
When | came back from college for the summer, she told me that her 
grandmother had just passed. The night before it happened, Caroline had 
found her outside my building at the bus stop, with a suitcase in her hand, 
and all she could manage to say was, “He has a very important meeting. 
He needs his good shirts.” Until that night at the bus stop, Caroline had 
never seen the suitcase before. In the years after her grandfather had 
died, as her grandmother had progressively lost track of the world, most of 
her grandfather’s things had found their way out of their apartment by the 
earnest hands of Caroline, whose intention was only to clear the clutter. 
Caroline could not imagine how her grandmother had managed to hide 
the suitcase from her for so long but it was obvious that some time after her 
grandfather had died, she had packed it and included three silk shirts of 
the sort he liked to wear on one of his many business trips to South Africa. 

Caroline and | had an odd friendship. The familiarity of having grown 
up together and being the same age might have made us close, but it 
remained very casual, separate as the buildings we lived in. It was re- 
engaged whenever we had a chance to speak, and not considered much 
when we were apart. | hardly knew either of her grandparents, and yet 
it had seemed perfectly natural when she had asked me to attend her 
grandmother’s wake. It was a small gathering of friends and family in her 
living room, around one of those decorative fireplaces with a mantle lined 
with framed, family photos. | noticed one of them — a picture of three 
young men, side by side, all of them with the part on the left of their Lucky 
Lindy 30s haircuts, with not a strand near an ear or falling over the back 
of the neck. 

| did what | always do when | see a picture like that, try to put my 
mind inside of it, imagine that world which appears to me in silver and 
obsidian, just as they would see it — as vibrant as my own. | try to make 
myself see the grass as green, not grey, or sepia for that matter. | want to 
internalize the obvious reality that sunlight has not changed, and neither 
have our eyes, which see the same Roy G Biv world they did. People were 
not wearing costumes, they were just like us with different haircuts. | try to 
grasp that firmly every time but | can’t get there, can’t breach the barrier 
that the limitations of the camera have placed on my imagination. 

“That’s Granddad and his brothers,” said Caroline. She was at my side. 
“That was before they went off to the Second World War.” 

“| figured it was something like that.” | stared a bit longer at the photo, 
and said, “Don’t you just want to jump in there and see it for real? Make 
sure it really wasn’t all black and white? | mean we really have no proof. 
All those old people could be lying.” Caroline chuckled. | said, “You'd 
think somebody could make a movie that would really give you the sense 
of it but, you know, the men and boys have hair touching their ears and 
the back of their necks, or the Midwest farmhouse is creaky and the paint’s 
coming off, as if it was always that old. The coins are all worn and the 
magazines all yellow with years and the cars are all shiny restorations. It 
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annoys me that | can’t picture the early Twentieth Century as anything but 
black and white. It’s ridiculous, like only being able to imagine Seventeenth 
Century Holland as a place made out of paint with brilliant light, and a 
golden touch from layered varnish.” 

“Or the Egyptians looked like hieroglyphs.” 

| suppressed laughter. “Exactly. It’s ridiculous but | can’t help it. On the 
other hand, some things, | don’t want to be able to step into. Like you can 
have too much resolution. Like HD, you know? Yes, | feel like | am there — 
in the studio with the actors, not the story.” 

“I guess, so,” she said. 

“Yeah, | don’t get a lot of people to agree with me on that one.” 

| stared at another picture, a man in a uniform and a woman in a simple 
white dress. She had a bouquet and they were arm in arm, smiling. Just to 
get back to a subject more appropriate to the solemn occasion, | asked, 
“Those your grandparents?” 

“That's their wedding not long after the war ended. They look the same 
age, don’t they?” 

“They do.” | knew what | was supposed to follow this with: “Were they?” 
| asked. 

“It depends on how you look at it,” she said. “On paper, he was twenty- 
five and she was fourteen, but in most ways, she was much older. He was 
with the British and Canadians that liberated her from Bergen Belsen 
concentration camp. She spent over a year in the hospital, and he used to 
visit her. She told me, once, that she spoke nothing but Hungarian and a bit 
of German, but he used to read Dickens to her.” 

“| would’ve never figured that, their age difference, | mean.” 

Caroline smiled. “Words can be worth a thousand pictures. Pictures 

(crop out everything — history, context, even the photographer. That’s why | 
like words. | mean, how do you take a picture of how rain feels?” 

“And how do you make it last?” 

She turned and leaned against the mantle and | did the same. “What do 
you mean®” she said. 

| shrugged. “Taking a picture is all about hope, a wish to hold a time in 
place, capture it and keep it in your pocket. Most times, it ends up in a book 
on a shelf or it lines an old box until it is cleared out of an old relative’s 
house. You know, the great Dutch painters used to make a living painting 
middle class family portraits. It would get passed down in the family until 
everyone in it was dead, and nobody wanted to take it. At that point, by 
tradition, they would burn it, all those Vermeers and Rembrandts. You try 
to capture a moment forever, and it only ends up reminding you that its 
gone. | mean, what do you think is going to happen with that suitcase your 
grandmother packed?” 

“1 could keep it,” she said. It was the touches of guilt and sadness in 
her voice that made me turn to her. She did not normally do the emotion 
thing — “stiff upper lip,” as her grandfather used to say — but she was 
staring out toward the kitchen as if interested in the hushed chatter, there, 
and | could see she was suppressing tears. Obviously, I’d been a seriously 
insensitive prick, but | had been so used to just saying to her whatever was 
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on my mind. | knew she would just walk away if that would not give her 
up, altogether. Something had to be done, and an apology would not do. 
| took her hand in mine, held it up and stared into her eyes. “Caroline, | 
want you to know that a thousand years from now, nothing is going to be 
left of the 80s but a home video tape.” Caroline pulled her hand away, 
giggling. Earnestly, | said, “I need you to listen, Caroline: they are going 
to think that the 1980s was this time when the world was fuzzy and had a 
time stamp floating in the corner. So, if you ever see weird-looking people 
searching all around for a time stamp, be courteous and tell them that they 
are in the wrong decade.” 

At this point Caroline’s laughter had got rather shrieky, and when | 
turned, the whole room was hushed, and staring at us in horror. | thought 
for a moment how | would love to have a camera to capture the looks on 
their faces. But then again, no, it wouldn’t tell the story. 
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Monsoon 


A great truck presses a crack in the asphalt sky and thunder 
trundles by. Drops drill down into dry clothes, extracting 
warmth from soaking shoulders. Always, the first fight is the 
pattern for the last, which ends in the rain instead of bed. A 
joke, a smile, a fuck can no longer clear the gutters between 
us. Love, at least, we can admit, is never a choice, no more 
than the rain. The sun shines or it doesn’t. I always try to get 
in a tan before the monsoon. 
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ddamnit Love 


ate both of them. They both agree only on the point 
hat I wasn’t good enough for either. I will be recovering 
from the damage one caused for the rest of my life, and I 
: won’t ever speak to the other because of reasons. Her 
si reasons. She is LA and I am New York. That’s the 
shallow reason we kneel to, pretend to when the syllable 
is “why?” Why did we break up? The same as anyone 
else, either collide and bounce off one another or travel 
the same path for a while before splitting into two 
highways. But love, if it’s actually love, is always — 
even when the clouds close in and somebody comes to 
Be tncene chop the tree. Love is always, even when you hate it, 
even when you read it in a book, even until we die and 
a proach goddamnit it’s life, beautiful in spite of everything. 
Goddamnit love because there is nothing else good on 
this whole bloody stone. 
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Three Queens 


A Dugout painted with a tree, 
A pair of socks, 

A fork, a knife and a spoon. 
Things each one gave to me, 


And all I have left of them. 


Three things from three queens 

Dealt badly, then let go. 

Once a stranger, now a stranger 

But they left their lictle thumbprints on me. 


PS, 
Dance around me cruelly 
But always live in my heart. 
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Fragments #30 

The lights went out in the living room. I was sitting at the table in the kitchen, 
and saw her go to the electrical box in the hall. She had forgotten how to get the 
lights back on, and asked if anyone knew what to do, I said, I did. I remember 
her eyes, and her smile, and the sexy way she looked at me when I fixed it. She 
dangled a can at me, and said, “Wanna beer?” Why, very much I did, but I was 
there to study philosophy with her room mate and my“friend. Besides, I was quite 
happy with a little redhead, who I would later find out she knew from the same 
hometown of Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The next morning, the grounds at the college we attended in Columbus, Ohio, 
were near empty. I had a video project to finish, and was approaching the stairs to 
the entrance, when I looked up. She was at the top, looking down. I don’t know 
why, but I felt it was a little odd. We said, Hi, then she went down, and I went 
up. I did some work, then went to lunch, On the way back, I looked up from the 
bottom of the stairs and there she was again, at the top, on her way down, Now it 
seemed just plain weird, and she even said so, For me, I had a spooky feeling that 
something important had happened, and nothing so obvious as the start of either a 
friendship or a relationship. It was more of riddle, a long yarn of a mystery which 
had begun to unravel, something visceral and spiritual. It was simple in the sense 
that I was just supposed to know her, but complicated by the sense that I would 
never get to know how, or why. The end of it, even now, 1s nowhere in sight. 


Fragments #33 


I was on the phone outside the cafeteria, stalking up and down, yelling at 
the phone company. My student loan money was running out, and they were 
screwing me over with the minutes or some nonsense. I noticed at one point that 
people were staring at me through the big windows of the cafeteria, like there was 

{something wrong with me, Though it was a busy lunch hour, the tables around 
me were empty. Everyone was avoiding the nut on the phone outside. I didn’t let 
it bother me, I was used to it, Especially lately, I had become convinced that those 
troubled eyes were right, that something was wrong with me. Something was 
missing from my head, some fucking program that gave them the ability to keep 
their shit together and put up with, even embrace, bullshit — to function even on a 
basic level in this world. I was convinced I didn’t have it, would never have it, and I 
felt like the most miserable, pathetic monkey americanus because of it. 

Then there she was, sitting at the corner table, near a tall bush. She was staring 
and smiling at me all Cheshire Cat, I lost my train of though a moment, then 
continued stalking and yelling for a while. When I got off, she was still there with 
that mysterious smile, I was baffled. Were those bright eyes so blinds I tried to talk 
to her, but all she did was just stare and smile. How could she not see that I was a 
total freak, and she should just run away? But that's the funny thing, I know, now, 
that she saw me quite clearly, and ina way that no one else did, even more clearly 
than I saw myself. 


Existential Girl in One 


“She walks in the center of the lotus,” I said to him, as she moved across the 
campus, “Something about her floats,” I don’t think he knew what I meant. I’m 
not sure if I did, either, It only made sense at those times when I saw her passing in 
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the distance. It was the same, for me, with existentialism. I never truly experienced 
the sense of it, or even understood it, except when she was around, It was not just 
in the way she moved but the way her eyes could stare so completely inward, as if 
at another world. x 

She was like that at this party. Boys playing top-my-drunken-story, louder and 
louder, all up and down the tall staircase out in the cool evening, A silence fell, the 
Way it sometimes does in a crowd, all the shatter and shout of the boys exhausted 
at once. A tick-tick-tick of anxious quiet, the kind where you can hear the sound 
of your future in orbit about your past, so you want it over before you might have 
the chance to listen too close. Someone shouted, “How come she ain't saying 
anything?” I was standing midway up the staircase and looked across to find her 
on the opposite railing, I guess they knew her as the noisy one. I hardly knew her at 
all, but I was on Adderall and alcohol, a giddy place somewhere between the stairs 
and Jupiter, so I said, “That's because she is so existential.” Her sullen countenance 
broke into a smile. She poked her finger at me and said, “I love existentialism!” 

I was delighted, Maybe it was silly, but that’s the thing: better to risk being silly 
than miss something potentiality vital. Already out on the limb, it confirmed my 
feeling that I was supposed to know her, or already did, Then, it was if the whole 
sky had come down to pack her back into silence, and her smile collapsed. As the 
boys fell back into swagger-and-shout, I wanted nothing more than to erase all the 
world around us in return for just a few more of her words, 

Pie os n°.. ooo When I got home, I 

& tes _ started painting, I had 

already decided that the 
subject of my canvass was 
going to be female, but 
now I was sure it had to 
be her. I had suspected for 
some time that she was 
supposed to have a role in 
my life, that something in 
the universe had insisted 
that I know her, and that 
I had no choice in the 
matter, In the beginning, 
it seemed like completing 
her portrait was just about 
asking the question of why, 
but the three year process 
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Fragments #14 


She had a box of dead insects, which she had smothered with a fixing solution in 
a killing jar — cicadas mostly, After we graduated from college, I waited for her to 
come back from Tennessee. I was living down the block from her. Walking by her 
place was good luck; seeing her was better, I was informed of her return in a dream, 
though it was three days before she called, 

We met up at a gallery down the road, where a mutual acquaintance had an art 
opening, He was very Christian, and unusual for Columbus in the way he always 
brought it up. Still, he was the right sort, the kind who concentrated more on the 
good he could do, than the bad in you. When my engine had seized, and my car 
was junked, he gave me his truck for Christ's sake, Literally, His place was in the 
middle of the block, between where she and I lived. There were several artists 
featured in the gallery, older clientele, mostly classical and decorative work — more 
Metropolitan Museum than MOMA, I liked his work, the vivid colors and the 
almost sculptural impasto of abstract characters from what seemed to be troubled 
childhood dreams. 

Mostly, I remember her floating around the place, gracing it in that way she 
had, smiling as if she always had one pleasant thought or another, which she was 
keeping for herself. Drinking wine in the garden with her, the way she enjoyed the 
children running around, gently but firmly taking me to task for my Bronx-boy 
mouth around them. I remember on the balcony, she was talking to an older guy. 
A younger guy came up and said to me, “You have beautiful eyes.” I laughed. He 
was clearly drunk and the older man seemed embarrassed, Later, she told me she 
recognized the young one from the older-one's bronze nudes, I had hardly noticed 
them, or anything else, just her, my own muse, He said, “Are you two married?” 
She blurted, “No, no way, We're not like that.” I laughed, but admitted: “Yeah, 

jwere not like that.” I turned back to her and caught the Devil in her eyes, with a 
grin like a dare. I thought, “Yeah, fine, fuck you, But I'd still like to kiss those lips 
just once,,.just once,,,” 

In her apartment, smoking opium, her window was grown-over with vines, 
and everything was beautiful and green, She showed me an indigo stone and pearls 
of memory, Always her eyes, reflected in the sun, splashes of golden leaves soaked 
in black. Two strands of her black hair, one to the left, one to the right, like wilted 
insect antennae, Wanted to brush them aside, around her ears, see her face with 
no distractions. I smiled, let it go, Peace with her, a break from my slow-motion 
nervous breakdown, though she confessed she was haunted by demons, which 
manifested in depression, drugs and her attraction to “reckless men,” 

She was very intense about her belief in God, She wasn't trying to convert me 
or anyone, it was just an important thing to her that God existed. I have always 
had a habit of challenging firmly-held beliefs, so I responded to her keen faith with 
my gently-questioning agnosticism. She was not a fan of this, There had been a 
time when life had taken a tough turn for her, the death of a friend, and faith in 
God had given her comfort. ; 

I cocked my head to one side, grinned at her and said, “Let me guess: the faith 
stayed, but the comfort didn’t.” 

She smiled faintly, said, “How did you know?” 

I shrugged, turned away to get another beer, and said, “How do you think I 
became an agnostic?” 
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On the mantle was the dugout I had given her a few days before, when she had 
asked me if I had any weed, I knew that she would get it back to me, and replace 
the weed, but she had added to the gesture by painting a tree on it, She knew how 
much trees meant to me and was pleased at my profound gratitude, 


i 


I spent that summer collecting flower petals and birch bark to store away, and add to the layers 
of metal samples, paper, house paint, oils and acrylics that would become her portrait. 


Little things can take on a huge significance when it seems you've lost 
everything. I had been arrested, beaten up 1n a bar, lost my job, was facing eviction, 
and that was not all, In response, I had taken to drinking almost constantly, which 
only made things worse. The one positive thing I had done was to look for beauty 
in the smallest things, and store them away for when I needed them, Though she 
hardly knew it, she was most of my supply for that year, and I could never ask for 
anything more than what she had already given me. 

When she went back to Tennessee for good, I saw no point in staying in Ohio, 
I packed up a van, and just before I closed the back door on all of my possessions, I 
found a dead cicada. I had been looking for one all summer, because I had wanted 
to affix it to my portrait of her, when I was finished with it. I put it in a box, and 


drove home to the Bronx, 
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Reckless and Permanent Marks 


Lift off and over the glow, 
The Knoxville Muse is in the city below 
And her hair is a highway, 
Streaming with headlights. 


Six trains and out of New York, . 
Flew out of Charlotte, through the drama and storms, 
Then she shows me her queen of hearts 


And her spades of death. 


That time when we talked all night on the phone, she was strung out and 
coming down, way down, and I was just trying to hold her up until she could sleep, 
and I succeeded. In a week or a day, we talked on the phone again when she was in 
a better place, and she was testing, I knew it was play, and I played along until her 
friend came over with beer and pizza to cheer her up, though I had already taken 
care of that, Her friend asked if she was being a bitch again, and we were laughing 
because we both knew. The last thing she said before she hung up was a whisper, 
words she had to get out but hoped I might not hear, she said, “I love you.” 

Those are words that shift like shadows on a sundial, so I put them in my 
pocket, and took care of them in case they might be the last sweet words she would 
ever say to me. Perhaps they were. In Knoxville, Tennessee, the devils are never 
pleased, and they were not finished with her, even two years later, when I came to 
see her, 


There were other devils that were not finished with me. I began to understand 
that I was suffering from a kind of madness with the portrait I had painted of her. 
I needed to be rid of it, to be rid of her, or have some answers about her role in my 
life. I made a vow never to ask for anything more than what she would volunteer 
to me but, wrapped up in three years of completing her portrait, as if arriving at the 
end of a maze back where I had started, I broke, and she liked the idea, She wanted 
me to come down, stay, be her room mate. For me, it was a new place to find 
inspiration, close to my muse, where I might either discover what she was to me or 
utterly ruin it. I needed her, the Existential Girl, the one I knew from Columbus, 
Ohio, but what I found was the girl in Knoxville, the one who swore the ninth 
circle of hell was under her hometown. 

The demons were real for her and they had taken the form of hard drugs, A 
dry drunk is someone who had quit drinking but never dealt with why they were 
drinking in the first place. She was a dry drug addict, who had never dealt with 
her anger, In the South, anger is the only acceptable emotion, and she had whittled 
most of hers down to that one, though I had occasionally caught her crying by 
herself. It is also a cultural value that once you say something, you can never take 
it back, or negotiate a more reasonable path, A Southerner is never wrong, The 
devils were never pleased with her, never would be sated, always demanding more 
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rage, and I was in the line of fire. She said she was always mean to boys, but I 
never thought I'd end up in that category because we were many things, but never 
like that, She said she was turning twenty-five, and she was going to become a 
new person but that person just seemed angry and flaky, Where once was a muse, 
there was now a regenerating time bomb, someone whose family had always been 
there to clean up behind her; someone who enjoyed that power over them, and had 
been used to playing the trump card of all girls, sex, which she could use against 
anyone else that mattered to her designs, She seemed to be confused by the fact 
that she didn’t have either of these powers with me, It is hard to say how aware of 
it she was, but what she had over me was that, though she could turn on me at any 
moment, when it was good, it was great, 

A month before, I had arrived for a week, just to visit, no big plans to stay, and 
she wanted to get a tattoo, I went with her and a few friends, and joked, “Let's do 
something reckless and permanent.” She enjoyed that, and so it became a theme for 
the night. She was born in the Year of the Tiger, and she wanted a tat of one before 
the year was out, I suppose that was impulsive enough to keep up with the theme, 
but I could not see myself getting marked with just anything, whether a stock 
parlor image, or trendy things like a clever visual pun, or even something elaborate 
from a respected tattooist. Since my sister's suicide, I had always wanted something 
involving a cross, It’s a cliché, but that sort of thing mattered to her and, in fact, to 
all the women I had lost, who were kind to me when I was growing up. Losing 
them meant that there had to be something more ambiguous than a crucifix alone, 
though, because redemption for them was pain for me. 

Oddly, I had a stainless steel crucifix on me, with the perfect touch: a blade 
you could pull out. It reminded me of one of my favorite lines, from a Peter Gabriel 
song: Is that a dagger or a crucifix I see you hold so tightly in your hand. I don't 
know why I had taken it with me to the parlor that night, or even why it was in 
Tennessee with me. It would not have gotten through security, but I had to check 
the bag which contained her painting, It had belonged to my room mate's dad, He 
had found it when he was clearing out his room, I was fascinated with it, so he gave 
it to me, and I put it in the checked bag as an afterthought. 

When I showed her the crucifix, the Southern girl, always tying to play like she 
was never impressed, she had no problem letting me know that she liked it. I was 
so light-headed when I went up to see if I could get it embedded into my arm, that 
I misspelled my name on the form they gave me, and probably wrote my birthday 
wrong, too, Everyone was amused that it was my first tat. She was right about the 
pain, though. She said something like, it’s your brain's way of telling you that what 
is happening is bad, and you need to stop it now; but you can also see why It 1s 
happening, and tell your brain, oh, it’s okay, I want this. I guess a lot of things in my 
life were like that. Whenever 
it was unbearable, I thought 
of those I'd lost, and told my 
brain that it was a process 
of purging and catharsis for 
them, Endure the pain; that 
1s life. 

She was right about the 
enormous high afterward, 
too, On the way home, I 
told her some of the story 
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about the cross, and she said that it must 
mean I should give it to her, I busted her chops 
about it, but a few days later, I let her take it. 
When I had given her her portrait, we said 
nothing about it for two days — but she took 
that cross without hesitation, or awkwardness, 
I understand: it was hers, and she recognized 
it as the talisman that she needed, I told her I 
had another one anyway, on my arm. I suppose 
we had marked each other for life, one way or 
another, long before that. 

When I came back a month later, she was 
volatile and vindictive. The weakest people 
are the ones who think displays of anger and 
cruelty make them strong, They are afraid of 
any other emotion, any real emotion. They 
don't have the guts to be vulnerable. I made my 
mistakes and she made hers but the marks were 
permanent. Sometimes you break a lamp, but 
you can glue the base back together. It looks 
good as new from a distance, but the cracks 
are always there, Sometimes, when a lamp gets 
knocked over, it never lights again. 

The first time she told me to leave, in the 
morning, she had her portrait and the cross in 
the living room, as if to suggest I should take 
them back, The painting had survived the trip 
from New York, except for the cicada that I 
had affixed to it, that little lamp I had collected 
from the summer I knew her in Columbus, It 
had been crushed to pieces in transit. We made 
up afterward, but the same drama happened 
over and over, and the only difference each time 
was that she never again implied that I should 
take the painting back. If she had, I would have 
suggested she burn it, use the gasoline on the 

orch — not because I was mad, but because I 
was happy. She finally drove me away for good, 
but time I had with her was more than I should 
have expected, so I was okay to let it end, to 
walk away with something I could still cherish. 
To burn the painting might set its spirit free, the 
one that still entangles us in the small alleys of 
our lives where occasional revelations emerge 
under the streetlights. 


Six trains and back in New York, 

The Knoxville Muse is still locked like a fort, 
I’m just supposed to know her 

And never answer why... 


ed Fae: 


Citzada AL % 


“Cicada” Intaglio (2006) by Elaine Carpenter 


Last Flight 
“A little bird alighted on a branch 


beside my window, with a fat cicada in its 
mouth, ‘The insect let fly cries of murder, 
the reedy shriek you hear all summer, in 
four short, breathless bursts. 

Gravity fought for the cicada, 
drooping the bird’s head down, forcing 
the release of its beak, The cicada caught 
wing just above the broken asphalt, 
swooping up in an arc toward another 
treetop far across the parking lot. 

The bird dropped after it, and the 
cicada completed its journey back in the 
bird’s beak. 

Four feckless cries of murder. 

Silence. 


Red Thread 
When I dream of her, Whether I was wrong or wronged, 
We do not speak — It is peace to know she forgives me, 
I am doing, and she ts watching That the red thread between us 
_ From some small corner. Is not severed, 
She is smiling in spite of her Though we are blackbirds destined 
Will to.cartya grudge, For two distant riverbanks, 
Next time I wake up, 


I must remember to forget her. 


aes Solos ee 
Eas 


ERAGMEN s 


“ i vou ever had wo do 
me about love 


to enlighten aS 
who you are: : 


was to just be 


— Clini he 


Fragments #127 


Everything in Tampa, Florida was built fifteen minutes ago. That's only a 
small exaggeration. A new big-box-strip-mall-parking-lot-real-estate-development 
is built on top of another big-box-strip-mall-parking-lot-real-estate-development 
every...okay, twenty minutes, Each time they make it all bigger, and take out 
another chunk of undeveloped land, islands of vines and palmettos and low oaks 
bearded with Spanish moss, which occasionally crop up in the sea of aluminum, 
PVC, stucco and asphalt. This week’s temperatures; 82, 82, 83, 81, 82, 82, 82 — all 
sunny. Clearly not the season when Tampa weathermen earn their paychecks, 
except occasionally, when the sky falls out of the sky. Everything is flat and 
unchanging, just like the rest of Florida, America’s limp, sandy dick piddling out 
into the Caribbean. 

Back in Knoxville, Tennessee, nothing was flat. The weather was up, down 
and horizontal, Rain rushed down the hills, fog rolled in and sat a spell, curling 
icy fingers under your clothes even when it was fifty degrees. And yes, there was 
sunshine, and its long absences made you ever so grateful for it. Going for a walk 
was taking a hike, the streets rising and falling, surrounded in the distance by 
the peaks of Appalachia. Downtown, the brick buildings seemed to slump with 
generations, grimy like a tramp, a bastard child of the Industrial Revolution somber 
with a sense of abandonment and betrayal. 

In Tampa everything is clean and colorful. You might decide to go with a tank 
top and shorts, but you are always moving from one freezing, air-conditioned 
box to another; car, work, car, store, car, apartment, rinse and repeat. In between, 
you get to walk through a special kind of humidity that feels like you are being 
mummified in hot rags. Knoxville has stately old houses where you can never quite 
get warm because of the drafts, and, visible from the bridge over the old tracks, are 
shacks with falling shingles and porches with battered armchairs, Knoxville hangs 
with history, and a sense of being under a curse. 
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Cordoba Ranch: They built pretty gates in a housing development binge, and then the housing 
bubble burst. 
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Tampa doesn't give a shit, avoids giving a shit at all costs. Power outages from 
too many people using too much power too long? Who gives a shit? Turn up the AC, 
throw a cozy blanket over your shoulders, and turn on something else just to have 
it on, The power will be fine. No point in going for a walk because there is nowhere 
to walk to, and it’s too damned hot. So you go for a drive, but there's nothing to see 
unless it is more chain stores, condos, trailers and palmettos. 


Knoxville is bitter, Tampa is numb. Tampans will tell you they love where they 
live, all the sun and the warmth and the beaches. Knoxvillians will tell you they don't 
like where they live. But they do, Only because it is theirs. It is home. It belongs to 
them, Knoxville, at least, has character, Tampa's only sign of character is its complete 
lack of it. 

So maybe what Tampa has to offer is your thing, but I could never be a writer 
there. I often write about places as characters, so where I write, where I find my ideas, 
matters. I wrote my first novel, “Strategy of Numbers,” between Columbus, Ohio 
and Bronx, New York. Afterward, I was bled out creatively, I had to go somewhere 
else to have it restored, A jagged place with a sense of tragedy works well for that, 
and Knoxville became the opening setting for my next novel, what would eventually 
become “Killing Graceland.” My creativity was flowing again, but personally, and 
as an environment, a place like that with too-intense ups and downs becomes a bit 
much after a while. Tampa, with all of its sterile flatness, was actually the perfect 
follow-up. It was a place where I could relax, be numb, be dumb, and process for a 
while, At least until I found another place to both inspire me, and make me crazy. 


The Downside of Chlorophyll 
Chip-chip chirped the cardinals in the low trees of the alley garden. Sitting on 


the sill, the word “alley” could lead to a bad impression, because back when we 
had climbed out of the window, and dropped into the alley to shoot my video, the 
nasty old town of Columbus, Ohio, had seemed to taper away from us into vines of 
storybook green, She was at my desk watching my just-completed video, and I don’t 
think she was quite aware of how she was the only bright spot in my life. She said the 
song in the video was sad but her words seemed more a question than a declaration, I 
tried to formulate an explanation, 

I have no explanation for the idea that every seven years or so we become a 
different person, and the paradox I must also insist is true: that we stay the same 
person from beginning to end. It seems to run deeper than how the cells of the body 
replace themselves in that time, and that those in the cerebral cortex do not. It Says 
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nothing about the quality of being human, We grow into ourselves or grow away, 
usually a bit of both. Born a shit, stay a shit. The best case scenario is that you can 
grow like a plant toward a sunny window, but you are still rooted in shadow and 
shit. The tough part is when you'meet someone when they are blooming in the sun, 
and you think that the light might always stay. 

I told her that I was the one who had written the song, but I don’t think she was 
listening any more. The song was sad because that’s the only way it can be, when 
you are cursed to see ahead every time to where things are going, where they must 
end up. When I knew her then, she often smiled to herself, bright and serene, and 
she had plants growing everywhere in her apartment. When I saw her last, her smile 
was ae more of a cynical grimace, and there were two plants drying up under the 
window. 


“Untitled” (2006) Elaine Carpenter 


The Entropy of You 


I have tried and I have tried to scrub you from my pots, and the bowl you ate from, 
and the spoon I gave you. I have tried to wipe you from the walls, but the texture of 
the paint became dull, and a smudge remained, You bent a tine on your fork, and I 
bent it back, but it will never again be true. Your dark thumbprint tarnishes one of 
my shiny, old British pennies, and I can never clean it off without dulling the finish of 
the copper. George V is very unhappy with your whorls on his face. I only had two 
dishes. I gave you my favorite, and you broke it. Apparently, I wasn't as thorough 
with the broom as I should have been. The other day, I stepped on a stray shard 
under the sink. It was cutting, but not in my foot. I wish I could still see you as I had 
when you left your stains and cracks and fumbles about my life, but most of what 
I have is the evidence of trying to be rid of you, One last thing I cannot wipe away 
is the feeling that you have managed what I have not, to scour me away from your 
existence. Every spot of you I have ever cleaned only reminds me more of you, because 
it is cleaner than it ever should be. 
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“Primordial Sludge” (2008) by Elaine Carpenter 


Fragments #143 
An amphibious, reptilian head 


| budding from a stalk, pointing 
| upward, its mouth parted as if 
it might split into a bloom, one 
eye visible, alive, but without 
' awareness. It is enveloped by a 
- swamp of life, its tongue slithering 
_ up, seeming to hold aloft a veined 


egg. Female forms are entangled in 
the density, as life crowds against 
life, pressed to the roots, which 
resemble tentacles. 

It is a shame to say as a creative 
person, but art does not effect me 


as it should, Works that have had 


an impact on me can be counted 
on one hand, and none were 


_ like this, Aware of my flesh, its 


struggle to exist, it was as if my 
DNA was uncoiling its history 
back five-hundred-million years 
to the Cambrian Explosion and 
beyond. It was a frighteningly 
visceral understanding of the long 
heritage of my existence from 
ocean shores to African forests to 
an art college gallery in Ohio, 

I avoid reading anything about 
a work, or even its name, before 
I see it. It will either take me 
outright or not, but no words can 
make me appreciate what my eyes 
cannot see, and my heart does not 
feel. Of course, this often means 


» that when a work does effect me, 


I neglect to get its name. I could 
not remember the name later on, 


but I described it to her, and she 


, was delighted at the story of my 


reaction. She had read something 


' similar from an anonymous note 
in her sign-in book, and said, 


“That was you?” Yes, it was. She 
said the name was “Primordial 
Sludge.” Obviously, I had gotten 
the point of it, 


At the end of our last semester, I arranged to come over to her place so she 
could sign the release for her appearance in the thesis video I had completed for 
my media studies degree. Everyone in the auditorium, where it had premiered, had 
been impressed by it, especially by her. I was no different, just as I was from the 
very first shoot, and every time afterward, I had a birdbath in the garden between 
my apartment building and the one next to it. The bath was gone, and the Greek 
column which had supported it was left. We had to climb out of my window to 
get to it, My idea was that I would perch her on top of the column, have her look 
down and say, “I’m the voice of reason.” That was it, and there was never anyone I 
had in mind for it but her. It took me about a month to get up the nerve to ask, but 
when I said, “I need you to play the voice of reason” her reply was quick: “I am the 
voice of reason.” All this time I had thought she would think I was a creep, but she 
was in from the word, go. 

While setting up the camera, I teased her, and recorded her reactions. When 
it was done, I had much more than I had asked for, and suddenly she was an 
additional visual over one verse and an instrumental section. I was so excited that I 
called her to say that if she ever had any idea she wanted me to film for this video, 
she should let me know. She seemed puzzled by this, at first, but agreed. I expected 
nothing of it but, later, she called with an idea. “Don’t you want to hear about it?” 
she asked. “No,” I said. “Just come over, and I'll set up the camera.” It was perfect, 
just exactly what I needed to round out the end of the video, I would never know 
anything like that kind of creative collaboration again. 

When she let me in to sign the release, I said, “You know, you should put ‘muse’ 
on your resume. I can’t imagine anyone better.” Such a girl, she said, “Oh, I see, its 
all about my looks. You don’t care about my work.” Fairly insulted, I said, “Are 
you kidding me? I love your work. You know that. But you made me look good,” 
The typical procedure on these video projects was to take someone-else’s song, and 
do a video to it. My professor had pppggep gp 
encouraged us to make our own 
music, but it seems I was the only 
one to take him up on it. Twice. In 
fact, I heard later that often when 
he showed my videos, he had to 
field the question of who had done 
the song, and received expressions 
of surprise when he said it was the 
same person as made the video, 
Throughout the entire shoot, even 
she was under the impression that 
it was not my song, My professor 
was a very jaded guy, and went out 
of his way to let you know that, but 
he made a point of telling me after 
the premiere how caught off guard 
he was by the moment, where out of 
the chaos of the song, and multiple 
shifting images, she pointed at the 
camera and said softly, “I'm the 
voice of reason,” 


“Goddamn it,” I said to her, controlling my anger with admiration, you made 
me look good!” It was all I could do to stop myself from saying, “So fuck you, you 
are amazing.” And I will never forget her smile, and the light in her eyes afterward, 
something which would become rarer and rarer on her face as time passed, For four 
years, she was a beacon in my heart, while all else seemed ugly and useless. In spite 
of how badly things had turned out between us in the month-and-a-half I had 
stayed with her in Tennessee, I can’t forget her. I understand it is a highly prized 
skill to be able to import and export people through your life like interchangeable 
trade goods, but I have always been shitty at it. Four years of good is not a bad 
trade for a month-and-a-half of hell, even if I never see her again. 


.. to ary evolu tionary 


eo euilt and Penetrating 
Se Sh, ae roe 


A note I put on a moldy Sondwich she left on the table. I think this is the only thing that made 
{ her laugh while I was with her in Knoxville. 


It was both of us — the bad choices, the stupid words and for everything done 
to dust, It doesn’t matter if I am the only one who can take my share of the blame, 
The idea of meeting someone who seems significant to your life is fraught with 
notions of romantic love or eternal friendship, or what does it all mean? — what can 
they do for mef We are looking for something that outlasts all the casual passing 
of things, of people, of time; the existential angst of waking one day and asking, 
where did it all go? — hoping to find someone who is still there. Sometimes meeting 
a person just amounts finding in each other the path to the next place, good or bad, 
and nothing more. The time you had with anyone ts only as valuable as how you 
choose to look at it, If it all went wrong in the end, put on the scale what you have 
been given, and what you have lost. I’ve heard there is a saying in the Middle East: 
write the insults in the sand,, and etch the kindnesses in stone. What she gave to 
me far outweighs what she took, and if I can’t know the person she is now, I can 
still love the person she was then, and love her until I die. It is the only way for me 
to keep her, and the only way I can let her gO. 


What would you like to talk about, today? 

| know what you would like to talk about. The bureau. You buy it at 
IKEA and you call it a desk but you purchase it at Sotheby’s for sixteen 
thousand dollars, and it’s a bureau. If you burn the plastic-laminated desk 
in your parents’ house, and almost burn their place down, you go to jail; if 
you do that with a Louis XIV bureau, you get to see a therapist. Life is full 
of disappointments. 

Can you tell me more about that? 

Disappointment? Do | really have to explain that one to you? It starts the 
moment you find out Santa Claus is a scam — except it’s a more personal 
thing. Like, when | was little, Father gave me a book called, Degas and the 
Little Dancer. It was about the girl who modeled for his famous sculpture, 
the Little Dancer of Fourteen Years..? 

I’m not exactly familiar with it, but go ahead. 

Well, anyway, the story is about a poor girl, named Marie, who dreams 
of being a famous ballet dancer, and Edgar Degas, who discovers her 
and fakes a sculpture of her and makes her the most famous dancer in 
the world. | loved it, especially because her name was Marie, just like me. 
| became obsessed with being a ballerina. | knew that there were these 
bronze sculptures of her in museums all over the world, and | wanted to 
see each one. | wanted to know everything about her, and | found out that 
there was an original that all the bronze copies were made from, and it 


was made of wax. 
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It was the bronze copies that made her famous, because the wax 
original was in a box in Paris for decades, but it ended up at the National 
Gallery in Washington. When | was fourteen, the same age as Marie, 
Father took me to see her. She was as alive as any sculpture could be. 
Not smooth bronze, but textured wax. She had actual human hair under 
the wax, and her dress was all real, not just the tutu. | liked hearing that 
the wax he used had olive oil and lard in it, living ‘stuff, not the bronze like 
tombs and memorials. The bronze dancers | had seen were fairy tales after 
that, and the wax one was real girl who had lived. 

Afterward, | had to find out who that girl, Marie, really was, how she 
actually lived, and it wasn’t easy. There is a whole museum industry that 
makes money by keeping her this dream that | thought she was. It’s not 
surprising, | mean, when | found out Degas wasn’t doing some hopes and 
dreams delicate dancer, Santa was no more. He made her skull look like 
a monkey's, and displayed her in a glass case like a scientific specimen 
— and next to portraits of criminals. Did you know, at the Paris Opera, 
they called the ten-year-old beginning dancers, “little rats?” Worse, it was 
because of the way they scurried around looking for food. Marie was 
not skinny because of dancing, it was because of her poverty. And she 
wasn’t dreaming of being a great dancer, she was hoping to score a rich 
“protector,” basically what today would be called a pedophile, a man with 
season tickets, which gave him the right get close to the young dancers. 
Not that they were innocent; that’s exactly what they were there for, many 
of them. 

Imagine me discovering that this work of art which | had mistaken for a 
role model wasn’t about being a famous ballerina, it was about how the 
Paris Opera was more than half a brothel, and the Little Dancer was a 
{savage, cynical whore. It was a place where the lowest girls of Paris could 
claw a way out on the back of a rich pedophile, and it had sort of worked 
for Marie van Goethem, | guess, because we still know her name. Right? 
That’s what counts, supposedly. In that sense, the Little Dancer of Fourteen 
Years was about making dreams come true, but not in the way that anyone 
would have wanted for their daughter. | can remember the look on my 
mother’s face when | had suddenly gone off wanting anything to do with 
ballet — like | was just a teenager, and what could she do? You know, | 
just had a birthday last month and, of course, | got a card with the Little 
Dancer on it. It’s been five years, and they still think... It’s laughable. If they 
only knew. But they were never interested enough to find out. 

Of course, Marie didn’t become a famous dancer. She was fired from 
the Opera for being a prat, and disappeared into the Paris streets. Her 
older sister was being pimped by her mother, and was last heard from in 
a for robbing a john. Of course, her younger sister made a life for 

erself, and retired as a dance teacher at the Opera. | suppose that was 
the best you could ask for. And how often does a nobody from the street 
become immortal? People take what is dirty and unpleasant, and clean 
it up so that a savage whore becomes a pretty ballerina in a storybook. 
They lie to you, and once you see that, you can’t go back. Anyway, if you 
must know, that was the idea behind what happened with the bureau. It 
was not real, and fire cleanses and reveals things. 
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I’m not sure of the connection, there. 

| know why | burned that bureau. | don’t need to put it into words. You 
are the one who needs that. I’m trying to explain this for you, not me. 

Well, | think explaining it in words can help you, too. What you did was 
a very serious thing, and until | feel that you have made some progress— 

Fine. Ever hear of the movie, Silent Hill2 

Yes, heard of it. 

It is this ghost story that happens in this abandoned town, where there is 
a coal fire underground that’s been burning for decades. Ghosts and stuff; 
it was bullshit. | wasn’t interested in anything unless it was real, any more. 
When | heard that at least one thing in it was real, that there was this town 
with a coal fire burning under it, | became almost as obsessed with that 
as | had, the Little Dancer. This was the year Father was forced to resign, 
and the divorce and his suicide, so | guess it was perfect for me. Anyway, 
Centralia, Pennsylvania. You ever heard of it? 

| sometimes think you use these tangents to avoid discussing personal 
issues, so I’m going to let you tell me about it, but then | want you to get 
more focused on what is happening with you. 

This is about me. I’m trying to tell you. | was obsessed with the Centralia 
coal fire because it starts where all dumb things seem to start — you 
know, keeping up appearances, patriotism, and the laws of unintended 
consequences? It’s my kind of story because it starts in a graveyard and 
ends in a graveyard. Listen, the dump was near the cemetery, where they 
were planning a ceremony for Memorial Day. They started a fire to clean 
away some of the smell, you know, bronze some of that wax, and then 
they didn’t put it out right. It wasn’t spreading left or right or up like fire 
is supposed to, but nobody thought about it spreading down. Maybe in 
another coal town it would have been fine but Centralia was sitting on top 
of this kind of very pure coal called anthracite — ninety-three percent of 
the whole world’s supply right there under Centralia. If you wanted to put 
out the fire, you would need a load of work, and lots of money, and years 
of commitment, but that’s not what America’s about. It was just cheaper 
to buy everybody out, and get them to move somewhere else. Disposable 
town, disposable country. 

| mean, before Father killed himself, he used to mope around after he 
was asked to resign, and he was always saying things like: “I! will never 
know what it was like for people of my father’s generation, who could look 
at a building or a car or a ship and say, ‘I created that.’ You are working 
for stockholders, now, a bunch of digits represented by a board that builds 
nothing, and raises digits on a stock price by uncreating jobs and factories 
and bankrupting companies. You get rid of things and people to make 
more money.” Uncreating, that was his word. He said it a lot in these 
speeches. Stuff like that. 

Look, | didn’t really know him. Except for a few occasions, he was always 
working. | mean, for me, Christmas was going skiing with my friends. You 
know, | don’t even know why Mother bothered to get a divorce. Most 
times, | think she acted like she didn’t even know she was married. Like, | 
saw my father next to never, and | saw her less. So let's get it out of your 
head that | burned that bureau because | was traumatized by his suicide, 
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or some other family trauma, because | didn’t have a family at all. | was 
traumatized only to the extent that it was just very fucked up, | guess. 

Maybe he felt disposable, and maybe | did, too, like | was just a prop 
in their family life — which didn’t even really exist. | don’t know, it’s just 
| could understand where he was coming from on a certain level, you 
know?. Like, he was totally weird and withdrawn most of the time, and 
then one day, there he is in the master bathroom, with the whole barbecue 
set up in the shower. It was one of those things you hear yourself say, 
and you just can’t believe it, but | said, “Father, you can’t barbecue in the 
shower.” And he said, “I can barbecue in the shower if | want to.” It was 
only after he died that | understood, even admired, what he was doing. 
It was absurd. Making hundreds of millions of dollars out of nothing was 
absurd, and having nothing real to show for it was absurd. He was in the 
shower cleansing with fire. What is absurd is that you have this town that is 
burning underneath, and it is almost empty, except real estate values keep 
going up in the graveyard because people keep moving back in when they 
die. Compared to that, what is absurd about having a barbecue in the 
shower — an Italian fucking marble shower? What is absurd about burning 
a sixteen-thousand dollar desk? 


| told you, | understand why | did it, and | don’t need the words to explain 
it— you do, the world does. They don’t need the words to explain making a 
hundred million dollars by going bankrupt, but you burn one bureau... So, 
if you need an answer — and I’m not saying it is one — but if you need an 
answer, then call me an existential absurdist, or say | set it on fire to prove 
it was just a desk — because if you burn a bureau, it becomes a desk — or, 
or firewood, or anthracite, or a barbecue in the shower, or an underage 
wax whore — but most important is that it becomes the truth. People pay 
thousands of dollars for lies. | don’t know what went into supporting my 
Little Dancer lie, but Mother put sixteen thousand dollars into that Louis 
XIV lie, so | told the truth with it... 

..I’d like to get back to something you were saying about how your kind 
of story begins in a graveyard, and ends in a graveyard... 

Jesus fucking Christ... 
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Water me into the wine 
You carry in a clay jar. 

Let me glisten on your skin 
And sting in every scar. 


Fragments #19 


She said, “You ooze sex.” She’ said, “Even when I’m so tired, you just touch me 
and I’m ready.” I had never heard someone say such things to me but the chemistry 
between us was so right and red as her copper hair. I had never known that such 
chemistry could exist outside of movies. I’m a psycho-neurotic detector, so if you 
are attracted to me, history shows you probably need help. She was the only nice one 
who had ever slipped through. She did those little things girls insist upon that a guy 
can appreciate only after it is done. I had a fork and a knife in my apartment, so she 
insisted that I needed flatware — we were going to Target and that was all there was to 
it. I didn’t have a flatware tray, so she made one out of cardboard and duct tape. 

When I had locked the door to my place, she said she had forgot something. I held 
up the key and said, “What’s the magic word?” She said, “Uh... love you?” It was the 
first time either one of us had said anything like that. I knew she meant it but I just 
smiled and said, “Nice magic words,’ because I knew that I was never in her future, 
that something had always held her back. Later, when I had fulfilled my own prophecy 
of doubt, and she was veering away, I said, “Love is love and that’s all we need.” I was 
wrong. Chemistry was one thing but timing is another. 


Her smile was about as awkward as a pigeon trying to swim. She displayed it whenever I tried 
to take her picture. So, I pretended I was working with the settings on the camera to catch her 


off guard. This worked with most girls. 
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A year later, I ran into her in a club. We talked in a corner without her latest 
boyfriend. She wanted to explain that when she was with me, it was just because 
she was in a bad space. She was plump-faced, and maybe pregnant but I didn’t care, 
so I didn’t let her off the hook. I could see in her eyes that she still felt what I felt. I 
remembered passing her, once, in a parking lot, after we had broken up, the way she 
smiled adoringly at me, right in front of yet another hoyfriend. I remembered that 
the boyfriend previous to me had waited a year for her to graduate, so he could enter 
college with her in the same year, and how, in another club, she had caressed my face 
right in front of him. I remembered how naive he had been to it all, and how she had 
dumped him for me. I remembered her words in my hallway and, timing be damned, I 
knew that those words were still true. I held none of this back, and she did not raise a 
word of argument, only watching, aroused. I was with her the shortest time, but I never 
took longer to get over any other girl. 


Monsters and Murders 


Like a lot of people who need their murder supply, she loved horror movies. Sex is 
awkward but death is the first, best solution to all problems in America. I had behind 
me the suicide of my little sister, and the death of my Ma, this amazing stranger, who 
had made me one of her own when I was a seventeen-year-old runaway. I had had 
enough of death, and was not a fan of anything that exploited it for entertainment, 
whether cop shows, thrillers or action movies. It all bored me, but in her mind, I just 
couldn’t “take it.’ Death was still thrillingly theoretical to her, so I let her show me 
all the movies she swore would scare me. To her horror, I laughed at all her “scariest” 
scenes. I told her I could imagine far worse than any movie could show me. 

As a child, to sleep, I had to be encased in a blanket. Any exposed particle of a 
limb was certain death. Monsters were imaginary, and that is what made them scary. 
They were the black flecks in the darkness that swarmed into deeper shadows to eat 
any appendage edging out from the bed like a hapless, slutty cheerleader in a haunted 
wood. Their fingers were cool drafts on my feet from under the bed, as I crossed the 
black chasm to the bathroom. They were the rats that lived in my body, where there 
was once a Civilization of happy tooth men drawn in ink on paper. By day, the tooth 
men put in a good fight, but at night, the rats gnawed through the paper, spreading fear 
and bad thoughts. 

By the age of nine, both the tooth men and the rats were just a story I used to tell 
myself, but darkness continued to threaten at the edges of my blankets until I was 
twelve. I had seen very few movies at that point, so nothing prepared me for when my 
foster parents put on “Alien.” For months, that insectile bastard was coming out of the 
walls, but no movie ever scared me again. Shadows finally lost their power over me, 
and my limbs wandered freely from my blankets. 

Little Red hardly knew who she was dealing with. The last murder movie I had seen 
was “Zodiac.” It was about a late-60s to early-70s killer, and the historical elements 
let me overlook that it was death as entertainment. The only scene that impacted me 
was where the cabbie, murdered by the Zodiac Killer, is a just a bloody arm hanging 
out of the driver’s-side window. Somebody’s father, husband, brother, friend, had gone 
out to work one night, and never come back. The merchant of death makes all sales 
final, no negotiations, no compromises, and everyone in the survived-by column gets 
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an infection of darkness, which quarantines them from happy humanity for the rest of 
their lives. Why is he so dark? Why is she so sad? The answer is in a leper colony of 
sorrow the world will never know, least of all a sweet girl who has yet to be swindled 
of her invincibility, that precious feeling that everything will always work out fine. 


Stretch Marks 


Stretch marks on her thighs 

And belly and breasts. 

Roadmaps of a woman 

Becoming or having been. 

Artifacts of turning into what I love, 
So soft in my hands. 


Supple skin breaking and healing 

To accommodate her journey. 

It speaks of what she can’t of where or when. 

Don’t ask because she could never put into words 
Those scars which recorded certain smiles and sorrows, 
Those tiny shames of her appearance, 

Her existence. 


Lose your way into her skin, 
Stay as long as she will let you. 
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Give Me a Bell 


I wanted a bell, like the ones they say were mounted above graves in a time before 
you could be sure someone was dead when you buried them. I wanted a rope threaded 
down through the dirt into the coffin, so I could ring for help. I wanted a bell when that 
monster I had lived with before I met Little Red — that monster who had buried me in 
her cancer — I wanted a bell because no one came to dig me out. 

Not until Little Red. 

When she was gone, too, just like the girl who gave me her cancer, I had gone 
out, got drunk, talked to people in the pitiless shadows of the club. I had wanted to 
seem strong but I was too feckless to lie. I wanted a bell to ring like liberty until it 
cracked and set me free. I was beaten and bloodied, and friends were not friends. One 
afternoon, I woke up at the wheel in the parking lot. The sun was high, made me think 
of the girl who had saved me when the cancer was in remission. I thought of her red 
hair flashing, and how love was just a path to dried roses and dust. The reek of her 
rejection only made the other girls despise and deny my existence more. 

I drove. Drive long enough in Columbus, Ohio, and you will come to the highway 
around the city and home. My place was a cavern with windows, no light in my bed. I 
slept on the loveseat until my ankles swelled like an old lady’s. I saw flat-screened TVs 
and houses and trees and people who had worked it out somehow for someone who 
cared. I begged for a hand and got a fist. 

I wanted a bell, like the chiming of the hour when I could turn it all back. I wanted 
a bell, someone to dig me up from the graveyard because I was still alive. Existence 
was not enough for kindness, sympathy, caring; you have to earn it with self-worth, so 
I was worth nothing. They said that I was privileged, but it just meant that I could die 
alone, and be buried in a potter’s field. 


“Empty Cell Phone on the Caps of All the Beers I Drank Since You Left.” (2007) 
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RS | , 
Go the Whole Wide World 


Go the whole wide world, go the whole wide world, but only if it breaks your 
heart. Her breath smelled like bubble gum, her lips a perfect shape. Oh, Little Red 
was snug and silky all around me. How lama lone wolf now, left in the woods... 

But isn’t that bullshit? 

The urgency, the urgency of every guy to go out and find that girl, the one that 
clicks on all levels, the one made to bring him out of the wilderness and all that 

| — isn’t this what the whole romance industry is about? Maybe it is “society” (that 
vague word for all excuses) which teaches it, but I figure the hot bits between our 
legs have got the jump there, and none of that matters because you can either live 
it, or ship yourself off a ledge without the parachute postage, What the song about 
the girl somewhere in the world made custom for you does not sing about, is that 
you have to be the right you at the right time, and I certainly was not, She was not 
either, so I ruined it by wronging it before she could. I was the one who had made 
the ultimatum — not her. I was the one who had wanted us to see each other on my 
terms, when she just was not ready for that. 

You have to watch what a girl is wearing, It is not a guarantee, but you have 
to watch, especially someone like her, who was a fashion major. That last time she 
had come to my place, she was wearing slim, white jeans and a tight T-shirt over 
her tits, While she was picking up her stuff to leave, she had a close smile and said, 
“Oh, I thought it was going to be one of our regular nights.” For the three weeks 
before, it had been a loose, black hoodie and rumpled jeans, the garb of wondering 
if I loved her for more than sex. If I had listened, really listened, it wasn't as if she 
was quiet about her motives, I had just taken it all to heart and, by the time she was 
over it, I was throwing ultimatums, She had come to a decision that night, and 
was signaling it with her clothes but I was too dumb to notice, too dumb to stop 
her from walking out after my ultimatum. 
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So I could moan on and on about the tragedy of losing her, and that she had 
left me, but the truth is that I had pushed her away because I was too insecure. I 
was used to vipers, so I treated her like a hazard when venom was never really her 
thing, No matter how right it seems, you haven't found the one until you are the 
one, too, and I still hada long way to go. 

Who even says there is a one? Maybe there is a two or a three, and you meet 
them when you are those numbers — or when they are off, or when you are off, or 
when you both are off by a decimal place. Maybe you end up with an awkward fit, 
but something about it works and you are both okay about that. Simple and right 
is what fiction is for, but this is not fiction — or at least not the direct lie of fiction, 
the lie that tells the truth, the one we can live with; this is the fiction of memory we 
call reality, the facts we change behind us because we had so little control over how 
they had arrived. All the wisdom in the world cannot control the future. We have 
the mutability of memory to take some power over the past but the perfect world 
remains only in stories, the world as we want it to be, as it never was, though 
always the truth of our hearts. 


Three Words 


They were in bed naked, with dank traces of sex still in the air. She 
was the little spoon, asleep. He leaned up on an elbow, whispered in her 
ear, “I’m going to say the words that will ruin everything.” He hesitated, 
looking for some sign that she was awake, hoping that she wasn’t. 

“| love you,” he said. 

He turned on his back and used his forearm as a pillow to prop his 
head against the bedstead. He looked away from her, staring toward the 
window and the first light. 

She opened her eyes but lay still, keeping to the dumb show of sleep. 

All fall down. 

The texts, the emails dwindled, the times to meet were put off in clipped 
calls. He could feel the silence while he was looking out over Queens on 
the morning train, or when he took a smoke on his breaks. The familiar 
numbing set in. 

When the time came, it was like she was signing for a package like any 
other he had delivered to a thousand clients. It was over with coffee in the 
city but it might has well been in an office, and she was just the receptionist. 
“It just wasn’t meant to be,” she said. The cliche of it made it easier. 

Afterward, those poisonous words, | love you, were a thing he trained 
himself not to say. There were girls, other girls, but, no, not ever. That 
should work. Like his mother, a hard woman, had always warned him, 
never say that to a girl, it’s the wanting of it that keeps them going, not the 
having. 

And then, out of the girls, row on row, which his easy charm had 
plucked, she had arrived. She was not from the city and kind, generous in 
a way he had never thought a woman could be. Those mornings when she, 
completely naked, insisted on making him eggs. He ate every bit of them, 
though he could hardly keep them down, as he watched her talking of this 
and that, whatever meandering words came into her head. He had never 
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thought that joy could make him so nauseous. What won him the most was 
when he was angry. She was always patient, never afraid, always brave. 
She seemed to understand that it was a passing thing, that the sky would 
clear in him and she would have him back again. 

It was outside his apartment. He had locked the door but she had left 
something inside. He said, “What's the magic word?” She hesitated, that 
look between a joke and the truth, then said, “Um... love you?” 

He laughed and said, “Nice magic words.” 

All fall down. 

This time it was slower, but just as inevitable. There was no meeting in a 
coffee shop, no package to be signed for — she just faded out of his life bit 
by awful bit. There grew in him the idea that this was it, that he was losing 
the one he had waited for. By the mistimed chain of her words, “I love 
you,” she was waiting for the right reply from him, which had never come. 
The engine of it all had stalled, frozen, died. 

He shut down the lights of his charm and was done with women, no 
more words, no more easy lies to lure them into his bed, where he could 
fall too fast and get wrecked in the gears of, | love you. It was years, 
his indifference making him more attractive than his charms ever had, but 
he remained alone. He painted, he wrote, got spotty work in advertising, 
which grew into a career. Nothing much, just enough. His friends became 
more remote as they moved away and drifted into weddings and children, 
but he remained alone. There were the hopeful attempts to set him up with 
some friend of a friend, but he always refused. The whole thing was not for 
him, he was not put together for it. 

Nothing stays. Neither good nor bad nor indifferent, nothing stays. 

{ Weakness creeps into resolve. She had sidled up when he was off his 
guard, New Years Eve and too much alcohol. And then a Superbowl party. 
And then a birthday party. Each time, he met this co-worker of a friend with 
a wit that put him at ease. One night, they ended up wandering around in 
the city at 4AM. 

In the morning, or maybe the afternoon, she was knocking around in 
his kitchen in nothing but a T-shirt. When he came in, she was looking for a 
wooden spoon. “You've got to have a wooden spoon,” she said, “you can’t 
make eggs without a wooden spoon.” 

“Don’t.” 

“Don’t what?” 

“Just don’t. Don’t do anything. We shouldn’t have done this because | 
know I’m going to feel like saying something, so | won't say it, but if | don’t, 
you will want me to, or if | do then you won't want me to, and then it’s all 
fall down and the whole fucking thing will end and | don’t want it to end...” 

She stared at him a moment, then said, “Do you have a wooden spoon?” 
Chastened, he sheepishly pointed to the bottom drawer next to the stove. 
She cracked a first egg in the pan and said, “If the world is going to end, | 
don’t want to do it on an empty stomach...” 

The world didn’t end and neither one ever ended up saying, | love you. 
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Suzanne 


Thad the apartment for two weeks in August, house sitting, A place in Brooklyn, 
like those who never waste a thought on a cab home, or a five dollar coffee, The 
support meetings of the creatively crazy — and proud! — were just across the river 
on Bleeker, and you could get there in a tick, instead of the droning trundle down 
from the Bronx. And it is this moment that Suzanne takes you down. The details 
appear uncalled, unnoticed until the sun pours down like honey on our lady of the 
harbor, and you are already there, looking up to see her atop the stairs by the 
Hudson, But I'm losing you, getting ahead of myself, 

It was the meeting on the last Tuesday, when the producer from the news 
magazine was shooting a segment on us, we band of oddities, who met each week 
to discuss radical mental health, or just seeking support for the madness we had 
embraced, The building was on a corner on the West Side by the Hudson, where 
you can see the boats go by. 

All the renovated warehouses, and the addresses seemed confusing, I walked up 
and down the block a few times, and there she appeared at the top of the stairs. She 
was there for a different meeting, one of her cherished lost causes, but she showed 
me where to look, among the garbage and the flowers, to the room where they were 
rolling the cameras. What is it that gets into a girl by seeing you outside a regular 
context, that compels her toward you before you have the faintest notion that she is 
into yout What is it that she can touch your perfect body with er mind? 

I knew her only as that girl who seemed so humorless, and could not express 
herself without a political context, but she kept poking her head into the room, 
and I kept teasing her. The flush of the toilet behind the thin wall was ruining 
the sound recording, and I said she should stand in front of the door and order 
everyone away. She would make as if to do it but then quail, and I would laugh 
and call her chicken. I knew she was getting the joke, but still she was not smiling, 

She was smiling a lot at the next meeting, all kinetic in her Cuban schoolgirl 
skirt, and it was easy to make her laugh when I teased her about the last time we 
met. When she pointed out the two holes in my T-shirt, I told her they once had 
circles drawn around them to make the eyes of a face. She produced a marker and 
I thought she was going to re-draw them herself. That it was an excuse for contact 
was palpable, though even blatant flirtation 1s often confusing to me, 


And you want to travel with her 

And you want to travel blind 

And you know that she will trust you 

For you’ve touched her perfect body with your mind. 


After the meeting, she wanted to go to Ms, G's in Brooklyn to smoke weed. 
By chance, of course, it is only this week left that I can travel with her because 
I don't have to go back to the Bronx, And there is a guy with us, who 1s acting 
like a jerk, but he is just making me look better, Later, when she bursts out of Ms. 
G's, he follows, and so do I. He wants to travel with her but his train is in the 
wrong direction, while mine 1s right along her way. We both have to transfer to the 
same train at the same station, When we get off to wait, there is a man exquisitely 
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working the acoustics of the tunnel to produce a gorgeous rendition of “Suzanne” 
by Leonard Cohen. 


And he spent a long time watching 

From his lonely wooden tower 

And when he knew for certain 

Only drowning men could see him 

He said “All men will be sailors then 
Until the sea shall free them” 

But he himself was broken 

Long before the sky would open 

Forsaken, almost human 

He sank beneath your wisdom like a stone 


She met my gaze and it was as if our eyes spoke: “Are you hearing this?” 

“Tam, Iam...” 

No, her name was not Suzanne. The song had reached back and curled itself 
around a moment in her life that meant something, and it did the same for a different 
moment in mine. Here, chanced to the same Brooklyn subway platform, tones in 
the tunnel had brought those two moments together, unspoken, yet perfectly clear 
to both of us. 

I could have kissed her on the train after that. I probably could have gone home 
with her but I didn’t, and it felt right. Here was a night like a hill to break the 
long, bleak, plain that was two years of shitty people and nastiness. And then the 
subway minstrel, an almost corny touch out of a movie, thrown in as gift, So many 
things had fallen so precisely into place already, that it seemed profane to ask for 
more, 

Eventually, we spent the night together. The morning after, her eyes were wet. 
When I asked what was wrong, she said, “I will disappoint you.” She was only 

: telling the truth. Why did I ever ask for mores 


They are leaning out for love 
And they will lean that way forever 


Conversation I Never Thought I Would Have 


She: There's a couple that moved in next door, and I'm frustrated because they 
are always having sex and I can't have any. 

Me: Why not? 

She: Because I have no time for anything but this boat to Gaza thing. 

Me; Well, life is a balance, you can have sex AND send a boat to Gaza. I think 
Buddha said that. 

She: You'll have to send me a link. 

Me: When one is sending a boat to Gaza, one must not have sex! That was one 
of Hitler's. 

She: That's a good one. 

Me: Well, you know, no one quotes better than Hitler. 


Fragments #72 


She sold ‘T-shirts with slogans like “Arrest Cheney First” and “We Will Not Be 
Silent,” which were written in various languages, especially Arabic. I liked these 
and wore them, What I did not like was “The Audacity of War Crimes,” which 
was a play on Obama's biography, “The Audacity of Hope.” 

I will say that the political right is pretty much wall-to-wall nonsense. It is faith- 
based thinking that goes: if I feel it's true, then it is true, which creates a dream- 
world of unfacts and angry, paranoid radicals, also known as the Republicans, On 
the supposed left are the Democrats, who are actually a wide range of conservatives 
and centrists with more obvious leftists, Then there is the left that is too left for the 
Democrats. 

Some of them don’t see themselves as the left, really, but beyond it. You can find 
them at G20 protests, engaging in the ritual of provocation and violence with police 
in various towns perhaps near you, In the aftermath — the videos of protesters 
run amok and police gone thug, each accusing the other of “starting it” — what is 
always lost is a coherent message. I never did see much of a goal in it, just the ritual, 
but part of it was anti-war, all wars, I hate wars, but I feel that they are not all 
equal, and sometimes necessary. 

Our arguments were mostly about whether her perennial protests and 
involvement in direct action, were anything but acts of futility at best. At worst, 
It was protest about the protester, using the misery of others as an excuse to do 
something theatrical to call attention to yourself. Our second-favorite topic of 
conflict was her contention that Obama was a war criminal. The Bush regime 
might rightly be accused of war crimes in the case of Iraq — that sprawling spectacle 
of incompetence, hate, greed and arrogance — but it was absurd to say that Obama 
could be accused of it too, simply because he had not ended that war immediately, 
and had escalated in Afghanistan, or took military action in other states. The phrase 
itself, “war crimes,” implies that certain tactics are criminal during a war, not the 
war itself. Casually throwing it around cheapens the staggering ugliness that had 
spawned it as a concept. Sometimes people are fucking shits, and sometimes they 
have to be dealt with as such, so war itself isn’t a crime. She insisted that it was, 
and, morally, she could make a case, but not under international law. 

One evening, she was working a sympathetic crowd in a theater before a movie, 
one of those earnest political documentaries. An old man on the right, down the 
end of my row, bought a “We Will Not Be Silent” T-shirt without even hearing 
the pitch, When she had worked her way to the center, three rows ahead of me, she 
pulled out the “Audacity of War Crimes” T-shirt and started to explain it, The old 
man shouted, “War crimes! War crimes?” 

The theater fell dead and all eyes turned to him, “Do you even know what 
you are talking about?” His German accent, his intensity and his age made it a 
chilling moment. He probably was a boy during the Second World War, had 
heard Hitler on the radio first-hand in the glow of childhood, had memories of 
his entire country being smashed to the ground around him, dislocation, chaos — 
and grew up in the retching shadow of the Nuremberg Trials. We safe, young 
Americans could never know anything like what must have been flashing through 
his consciousness. She fumbled for a reply but found none, When it became clear 
that he could say no more — would say no more — chatter slowly took root again, 


and grew throughout the theater. 
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She liked to goad me into political arguments. She once said, “I think you are 
a bit like a muse to me. You inspire me. And challenge my thinking.” That was a 
nice way to put it but her politics defined her, were her, so our debates became very 
personal very fast. They were ultimately destructive, but that night had removed 
one conflict from between us. People are profoundly unwilling to give up an idea 
once they have staked it out, and she was no different. If she still believed that 
Obama was a war criminal, she never brought it up with me again. 


Fragments #51 


When she first came into the meeting, my heart jumped, and then I thought, no, 
I'm just not going to let this mess with me, At the fifteen-minute break, I was going 
down the hall, and she was coming out of the restroom. She smiled, trying to be 
friendly. She had hardly spoken to me in six months, so I grimaced and walked 

yast her, 

In front of the support-group meeting, she said, “I quit smoking and drinking 
because I've tried everything else, and nothing has worked,” How could anything 
work to make her feel better, when she was not sure it was what she deserved? She 
was raised Jewish but once said she found it hard to allow herself to be happy when 
there were people suffering in Palestine. She brokered all of her feelings and identity 
through her protest politics, and had picked the perfect excuse to never be happy. 


Scrawl on a wall in a bathroom stall, Bleecker St., NY 


I went outside to see if anyone had a smoke, I saw her ahead, staring out into 
the street. When there is something real between two people, over time, you can 
edit out the bad, and feel nostalgia for the good. I missed her smile because they 
were always a challenge to get from her, She had told me I was the only one any 
good at it. Once, when I was leaving her place, I put a small, metal Jesus statue on 
a post-it note, which read; “Jesus said: Don't be so serious.” That little soldier had 
sneaked past the barbed-wire defenses of her politics into her heart. Somewhere in 
the long gap of silence that had fallen between us, I had been feeling the good of 


what we were on an afternoon and texted, “Jesus said: Don't be so serious,” It was 
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just to give her a random smile, Hours later, she texted back with a picture of the 
Jesus I had given her and the red socks she had just bought because she had been 
thinking of me. I had had red socks in bulk from my room-mate’s dead father, and 
was known at the meetings for them. I told her I still had the green socks she had 
given me. 

Faced away, she was leaning against a beam of the scaffolding on the facade of 
building, Downtown traffic hissed and trundled down Broadway ahead of her. I 
wanted to stroll up and put my palm on her back. Maybe I could make her smile 
again, I missed the way her teeth had never known braces and looked like Bowie's. 
I missed the way she said Manhattan like “Ma-ha-en,” with barely an “n” and no 
“t,” and how “or” became “ar” between syllables, I missed her hands, 

I love a girl’s hands, either slender fingers or a little starfish. Hands that push 
away; that spread in the hair at the back of my head to curl me close, the small 
fingertips that touch my face. I love the way they poke my shoulder, and pull at my 
sleeves when they want so badly to drag me away from a conversation I'd rather 
have with her anyway. I love her eyes, her face, the way she talks — but I love a 
girl’s hands, 

I remembered the night I warned her I might be stinky, how she buried he her 
head in my chest and said, “I love the way you smell.” I wanted to introduce myself 
to her like we had never met, start over, or maybe just tell her everything I had been 
thinking. I wonder if that might have worked... 

I went back inside. 


Dragon 

Life maps out onto the palm of our days, wraps around pins pricking the flesh 
as if on an old map. Lines break, lines converge, events cluster, or seem isolated until 
happenstance and circumstance connect the dots into a tattoo of a constellation, 
a private formation of magic in the heart, which can only be lost in the telling. 
It is hard not to feel the fool when rambling on in a conversation with one's own 
muses, where others are left to look on in puzzlement. What's the big deals It’s just 
a coincidence. 

The creative mind is more apt to generating these constellations, or perhaps just 
noticing them, We must show and tell, even as we talk about something being too 
personal to be understood by any other, It is the nature of the beast, that touch 
of narcissism. So, let me pretend you are not there, that I am speaking to myself, 
reviewing some convergence of significance, some private flash of synapses. You 
will agree to look away, won't yous Even as I share with the world, and pretend it 
is private? 

Thank you, 

I was in the High Museum of Art in Atlanta. I'm really not sure why the 
“Museum” was “High” and not the “Art.” There was high art there, and the 
museum was not on a hill or particularly tall. But I digress, I was struck by a 
single piece there, a massive painting depicting the sea at night lit only by the stars. 
That day I had a story, “The Constellation of Cancer,” scheduled to post, It opens 
with a man swimming out into the ocean at night, where the clouds obscured the 
stars, so all light or means of navigating his way back to shore is gone. It seemed a 
remarkable coincidence that the painting would have been a perfect visual for my 


story, 
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More interestingly, the painting was called “Dragon (Drache),” because it 
depicts the constellation of Draco, Oddly enough, in the story, the man closes his 
eyes, and envisions a beast full of stars much like a dragon, leaping over him in the 
darkness, If that had been all, this bit of muttering to myself might never have been 
turned into roving electrons on your screen, or ants on your page. It was a final 
coincidence that had struck the pin into my palm, and wrapped it with a thread of 
memory, The name of the artist was Anselm Kiefer. * 


“Drache” (Dragon, 2001) by Anselm Kiefer. Detail from High Museum of Art, Atlanta 


She was very keen on Kiefer, and on me seeing something of what she did in 
his work, I didn’t, I couldn't at the time. With this one painting, though, I did. It 
is always under these circumstances that I am most reminded of having passed 
through another person's life with hardly a ripple, It is that moment when I realize 
that I will never be able to say to her, “I get it now, Sarah, I get it.” 


The Constellation of Cancer 


He swam out into the sea for so long that when he rolled over onto his 
back and stared at the sky, the bowl of constellations that had covered him 
was clouded over, and no light was left in the night to guide him back to 
the beach. His mind groped about in his senses, and found only the water 
pressing against his skin, and a monster climbing from the depths to seize 
him. There was more light when he closed his eyes, so he kept them sealed. 
The head of the beast, large and phosphorescent, as if it had eaten all 
the stars, crested the inky waters on his right hand and, without a sound 
or a ripple, dove to his left, the thick tube of its body arching over him 
like the Milky Way until it narrowed into a tail, and was gone. With it, the 
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fear of never finding the shore again subsided, and a bloom of euphoria 
began in his solar plexus, sailed from his throat, and left behind a smooth 
wake of tranquility. Denied the inputs of his senses, especially his sight, he 
understood them now as burdens, reminders of every instant of the meat of 
his existence, habits of distraction that barred him from both himself, and 
the infinite awareness of his spirit. It was no longer his body that was adrift, 
but his being. Time lost its linear dimension. His breath and the lifecycle of 
the stars became one. 

..A breath in, a breath out, a breath in, a breath out... 

Oceans of eons, and the creep of tectonic plates accessed by neurons 
and painted on his inner eye. Jagged mountains crumpled up out of the 
sea like a stegosaurus spine, and he was transported from the water, 
carried across the parched sand and over frozen peaks, then down the 
other slope into a riverine plain. He was set down among the half-a-million 
billion living things breeding and dying, drenched in rain and earth and 
green for thousands of square miles around him. The tip-tap of raindrops 
against the canvas of the tent, and the air like a soggy palm against his 
skin, he was splayed out on his cot in a half-fever of sleep. He moaned and 
turned from the river of sweat under his back, then rode the bank of his cot 
in futile hope of a respite from the damp. 

A limb from a tree, torn by the storm, and strewn to the forest floor. It 
was a hundred miles away, but it thundered in his ears. He scratched his 
arms, then his neck, then the new hole in the bark of the tree, as if he could 
scrape out the first destructors, the parasites and disease, and every other 
form of life keen to seize any opportunity that might be opened up by any 
proximity to death. His was digging at the empty air with his fingers, but 
he saw them working at the wound of the tree, as if they were encircling 
the enemy, catalyzing all the pesticides and fungicides provided by its 
genes. A scar tissue of bark filled in the gap over months, which passed 
like minutes through his fever. 

..A breath in, a breath out, a breath in, a breath out... 

The tree’s defenses seemed invincible, its youth and strength eternal, 
the way it had seemed for him two decades ago out in the ocean, when 
the clouds had covered the constellations, and the shore had been lost. 
Another crack of thunder, and all comfort disappeared. Every day kept 
alive seemed just a stay of execution before ending up like the dying bee 
he saw at the foot of the tree, with two ants tearing at its deformed wings. 
When he was a child, he had read all about bees, so he knew the crumpled 
wings had been caused by a virus. What a marvel was a virus to him 
back then; the purest form of parasite and purest form of life, the smallest 
form in nature, and nature’s little joke. It was nothing but RNA chain letter 
stuffed into a protein bottle, orders for a cell to mass manufacture orders 
for a cell in a bottle. 

He remembered that the Deformed Wing Virus was carried by a mite 
called varroa destructor, a name which intrigued his young mind as perfect 
for a supervillain. He knew that bees were not individuals, and their lives 
were not their own; like a cell deprived the body, they simply die without 
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the hive. When one of them takes ill, it will protect the hive from the spread 
of disease by crawling away to die, all but putting itself into the pincers of 
the ants, which are no less self-sacrificing. They do what anyone’s cells do 
every day. It is called apoptosis when cells do it, and cancer when they do 
not. 

..A breath in, a breath out, a breath in, a breath out... 

There was a language he had learned since ‘he had been diagnosed. 
He was “brave” and “battling” and “heroic,” but no one had ever claimed 
he was in a battle with the malaria that had haunted him for twenty years. 
Where did bravery come into it, given the alternative, and the drive to 
survive? Wasn't accepting death braver? He had once said that cancer 
seemed a privilege after having travelled in the poorest parts of the world 
where few lived long enough to get it. He had lived so much in his sixty 
years, enough to have a wife, enough to have a child. Everyone around 
him had agreed that it was heroic to keep such a positive perspective, but 
the treatments were near unbearable, so he refused to blame any one of 
his fellow patients for being bitter. It wasn’t a battle. The body just endured 
the poisons of the treatment, or it didn’t. A cell had become deformed. 
Instead of leaving the hive to die, it began reproducing itself like a new 
species pushing out the old; but dooming both. His wife used to cry when 
he talked like this, but his daughter seemed to understand. 

..A breath in, a breath out, a breath in, a breath out... 

Everything was white. He was lying in a hospital bed. He heard the 
beeps of monitors like frogs in the jungle, and then everything was green. 
He was watching a jaguar cub, which had been stung by a bee. The cub 
had scratched and scratched at the welt until a wound had formed on its 
neck which would not heal in the perpetual damp. Its mother had ignored 
the cub from the moment she had spotted this growing circle of death. If 
she cleaned the wound all day every day, the cub might survive, but she 
had two others to care for, and her calculus was ruthless. She had given 
up the cub to death, while it was still playful and scampering. He tried to 
clear the cub’s wound the way he had with the tree twenty years ago but 
he could barely move his fingers. The cub was dead, now. The man was 
crying. 

“Daddy? Daddy?” 

She had been so ill. It was ten hours across the jungle to the nearest 
hospital camp, and that was in the best conditions. It had taken two days. 
Why hadn’t he taken her sooner? Why hadn’t he seen the signs? He was so 
wrapped up in the work he loved...the work she had survived, grown up 
around, and taken over. He had heard it said that eternal life was the gift 
of children. He needed that to be true because he had to let go. “Sweetie, 
| have to go now...,” he said to her. “I have to see the ants.” 

“Okay, Daddy. Go see everyone. You can go...” 

He smiled. She had thought he meant the aunts that had passed away. 
He felt the morphine drop into his blood. Everything was so white, then 
everything so dark. He was floating on his back. The clouds parted, and 
exposed the stars. He navigated his way back to the shore. 
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Fragments #75 


It seems that I have kept a room for you in my thoughts, Your own bed; your 
own books, the ubiquitous scent of lavender, I visit now and again to see if you are 
still there. You always are. I find that all along, I have enjoyed the idea of you near 
me, even when you were gone. 


California and Other Myths 


Garci Rodriguez de Montalvo invented a name for a mythical island 
in his 16th Century novel, and it must have been much on the minds of his 
fellow Spaniards, when they were across the Atlantic at the farthest edge 
of another continent. California appeared as an island on maps long after 
it was clear that this idea was mistaken. Maybe those cartographers were 
onto something about this place where Western Civilization finally falls off 
into the ocean. Despite geography, it remains an island of the mind, and 
no compass or quadrant has ever proved that California is not mythical. All 
instruments of science fall short of the heart’s capacity for myth. The myth 
of meaning, the myth of love. Blood and myth; all else is a broken heart, 
one of those six-month weekends in a motel for another East Coast refugee 
draining the bank account with booze and weed and more powerful forms 
of self-annihilation until the eviction notice goes up. 

It was a relationship with a girl, an East Coast girl, and now it was a 
different sort of relationship with the fragrance of lavender oil. He had 
never cared much for that particular scent but it was her thing, and it 
got stored in a box in his brain with the tiny iron Jesus he used to use as 
a paperweight for the silly notes he wrote to cheer her up, the Sunday 
crossword they did together; “Up, up, and away, my beautiful balloon,” 
a line from a poorly remembered song they sang over and over the first 
day they spent together; the falling sighs of her Leonard Cohen songs and 
that pretentious outdoor cafe where they realized with sick bellies the full 
weight of how they felt for each other. There was that night when they 
talked and talked and fell asleep. He closed his eyes, and when he opened 
them again, it was morning. He could not remember the last time sleep had 
been so satisfying. No being the last one to lapse into a fitful slumber, or 
staying up most of the night clutched by anxiety until falling unconscious 
from sheer exhaustion. He had just closed his eyes, and opened them 
again. That was the moment he decided that he had to keep her, and he 
did. For a while. 

Time and distance should equal healing but broken hearts exist outside 
of those things, and they don’t work in exact equations. All of the continents 
could make a neat little puzzle in the Pacific to cross between his coast, 
and where she lived now on the other side, but no distance was far enough 
for him after a whiff of lavender, which he was convinced was coming from 
the girl in the next motel room. 

California is the place you go when you want to run away from reality 
but what they had had was no longer reality, it was a million moments 
warehoused in his brain being pulled down again and again by the 
rummaging fingers of a scent he had never loved, and, now, thoroughly 
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hated. He cursed his ill luck, fantasized about killing the girl next door but 
he never did a thing but wallow in the misery of it, because masochism was 
better than feeling nothing at all. 

Each and every one of us is a one-off, the first and only occurrence in 
the history of the universe, an Island of Me, of I, of Self — but there is also 
an Us. The accumulation of so many events with only two witnesses — the 
inside jokes, the vulnerable confessions, the conflicts and orgasms — can 
generate a third person, an Us, as fully realized, emotionally integrated 
and enclosed from all others as any one person could ever be. When it 
falls apart, that person, that Us, dies leaving nothing but the disarticulated 
bones of the memories shared by the two mourners at the grave, both 
having reverted again to an! and a Me. There is comfort in that for a while, 
that the grief is still shared, at least until one of the individual pronouns is 
caught off guard by the other, who has formed another Us with someone 
else, another mythical island in the sea, where no one else is welcome. 
The girl from the East Coast had got married, moved to Hong Kong, and 
no doubt had dumped the boxes of Us she had shared with him into the 
Pacific. All that was left for him was lavender, infuriating lavender. 

She had said that lavender was supposed to be soothing, and she 
obviously needed a lot of soothing. It was all over him no matter where he 
went during the years he was with her. It seemed to take up residence in his 
nostrils for extended periods, and faded only on occasions when they had 
been apart for days. He had never quite got used to its constant presence 
but noticed when it was gone, like a cherished myth wiped from the map. 
When he thought of that now, it was a sign that it was at least possible to 
let go of lavender, and let the Island of California sink into the sea of all 
things, so he could return back East to the far less mythical Island of Long. 
It was ordinary and often gray, but it was home, it was real. Contrary to 
popular impressions, a mythical place is no place to start over. 
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Ladder 


I don't want to end up a wall full of Post-it Notes, reminders I can no longer read; 
or a photo album full of faces I don’t remember, anecdotes I've long since forgotten, 
T hope to fall off a ladder before then, I want to keep one in my kitchen and climb it 


every day, just in case, I will write down everything I can, while I can. Maybe you 
might want to read some of it when I can’t any longer. 
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Fragments #66 


Little room for a person, much less a car, an archaeology of mementos had 
accumulated in the garage. In one of her high school notebooks, there was a page 
which had drawings of all the strangers she had called friends because she had waved 
to them once or twice, They were doodles, actually — she couldn't draw a straw. 
Pomp and fakery would eventually put her through Pratt Institute, and thereby 
embarrass the school when they graduated her. Her mother’s drawings, mixtures 
of poignancy, humor and ugliness, were in the garage, too, Ma was an illustrator 
with her own voice. Her subject was almost always the poor, something her mother, 
an old commie, liked best about them. Her mother had out-lived both her son and 
daughter, and she was all that was left. Her grandkids were scattered, and she wasn't 
even speaking to the doodler anymore. When the old lioness is dead, the family circle 
will finally be broken and I will be an orphan again, 

Choking with dust, bitten by a spider, I saw the doodler’s first name and my last, 
written over and over in her notebook with “true love never dies,”” which reminded 
me that we were almost parents. Over there were the comic books her big brother 
drew. Way better than the doodler, he was still not a natural talent like Ma. This was 
the garage where he famously set ablaze the “evil comics” in a bonfire he somehow 
thought wouldn't be discovered. Over there were the decorative prints from the 
various dead aunts, Which one owned which? The one whose husband fought in 
the Spanish Civil War, or the one who threw a fit on a certain thanksgiving and 
inexplicably smashed her plate on top of that of the one who burned the comics? 
Which one owned the hand-painted plates from Jerusalem and Italy? The long-dead 
husband of the old lioness was always called by his first name, never “grandpa,” I 
threw his art out, the woodwork he did, No one would muss it from this archeology 
of a family, of generations, of dramas and dreams no different than bones or stone 
axes or potsherds, Layers of lives in a garage, destined to become layers of geology in 
a landfill. Mothers and grandmothers and grandchildren and aunts and uncles; so 
many gone and not much left to go until it was over. It was all almost over. 

All the ghosts and dust, the kisses, the sex the doodler and I had in the alley; 
the kid that almost came out of it, and the high drama of that summer when I first 
lived in the house. Every trace of the seven sisters of the old lioness, who had lunch 
together every Saturday, and drove around arguing in a clown car of crazy. The 
drinking and the smoking and the chatter between me and Ma and everyone else, 
and the things that seemed so miserable that they would never end, All the feelings 
of hope and future and family and love and blindness and hurt. All of it was going 
into the garbage to be set adrift with the continents. I am just a witness here, a 
worker, an anonymity certain to die like all good puppets and be forgotten just the 
same, In several visits, I had yet to clean it all out, and, at a certain point, I couldn't 
do it anymore. When the old lioness dies, someone else will have to gather-up and 
clear out my bones, 


Todd and the Grim Reaper 


“But you cant do this, I live ona fully-organic, raw-food diet, no meat no dairy, 
no alcohol or tobacco...” 


“You mean you did live on that shit,” said Death, then took Todd by the back of 
his collar and dragged him forward. “Now, shut up you syphilitic cunt.” 
“But it’s not fair! I jog five miles a day.” 
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“Unfortunately for me, you do,” said Death, “You — you dysentery shits — you 
were so dizzy from your fucking diet that you fell in front of a fucking bus!” 

“T was not! I have never had more energy in my life.” . 

Death stopped, got in real close to Todd's face and growled, “Your skin looks like 
you've been doing heroin, and you can't keep your eyes open.” 

Todd was quiet for a moment. “...It's a wheat allergy.” 

Death poked him in the eye. Todd wailed and Death dragged him forward, “You 
can't do this to me!” cried Todd. “It’s not fair!” 

Death stopped again and gave him a thorough shaking, “Do you know what ts 
not fair?” 

“Please don't hurt me,” whimpered Todd. 

“Shut up, you sclerotic rectum, Not fucking fair? Listen, this is not the best job 
in the world but the worst part of it is fucking cancers like you. You think you are 
entitled to live forever? Who said you get to live at all? You people are the worst. One 
way or another, I have to come for each and every one of you. After fifteen minutes 
with one of you contemptible bits of leprosy, I have to take away several drunks and 
chainsmokers just to wash away the meaninglessness of my existence. You know 
what they can do that anal sputum like you can't dot They can tell a fucking joke. 
Did you know that?” 

“T can tell a joke...” 

“You are a joke, Todd.” Death dragged him forward. 

“But there is nothing wrong with living a long and healthy life.” 

“Guess that worked out well, for you, Todd. What, you're thirty-five” 

“Oh, thank you — forty-five!” 

Death stopped and raised his finger to poke Todd's other eye. Todd covered his 
face and whimpered, “No, please, sorry!” 

“While you were busy blowharding about how healthy you are and staring 
down your nose at the drinkers and smokers, you never actually got around to living 
did you You bed sores live long by not living at all; meanwhile, it is the drinkers 
and smokers who have the stories to tell, How do you think it makes me feel that 
after I toss you into nothingness, I’m going to have to deprive the world of five or six 
interesting people? Do you think I like that?” Death shook Todd by the back of his 
collar. “Do you” 

“You are right, I guess... I'm not interesting at all. I've never done anything 
interesting, I guess that's why the diet. I’m just dull. I'm a tax assessor for Christ's 
sake. Never been married, never even been on a date. I've wasted my whole life.” 

Death gazed at Todd for a tick, “You are sincere, aren't you? Before this moment, 
I'd say the only thing that made you one-in-a-million is your unmatched level of 
dull, but I have to hand it to you, it’s not many that can admit their mistakes — even 
in the face of ... well, myself.” 

“Well, in that case, before you toss me into nothingness, have you ever thought 
how, well, whenever you toss one of me away, you have to take several interesting 
people from the world — but what if you might actually add an interesting person 
instead?” 

“What? You mean, you, Todd Smith?” 

“Why not?” 

“You are too far gone. What could you possibly do that could make you 
interesting? You can’t even think of something interesting, now, can yous I mean 
people like you think extreme sports or being a tourist makes you interesting, like 
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you can pay for it by purchasing a Mount Everest climb, or touring Papua New 
Guinea.““How about I become a gay prostitute?” 


Death hesitated. “But you are straight.” 

“Totally, But that would make it interesting, right?” 

“You want to live that much?” 

“It’s just, realize now, I've never lived at all,” 

Death thought for a moment, then said, “T’ll tell you what, Todd, I'm going to let 
you go. I'll check in on you in a year, and if you are nota gay prostitute, I am going 
to take you again. But before I do, Iam going to tear out your eyes and rip off your 
balls and slowly burn you to death. I'm not kidding, here. Do you understand?” 
“Yes, absolutely,” said Todd. 

“Alright, Todd.” Death let go of Todd's collar and he woke up in a hospital. 


oe (> Fragments #169 

Sy ie ike Seas A | The old lioness said she loved 
© numbers, their perfect order, the 
| way they are reliable, that two 
F plus two equals four no matter if 
| human beings exist or not. I said 
I was fascinated with chaos, She 
, said chaos scared her. I think most 
people think of chaos like her, 
@, something bad, I guess it could 
& be when you are in it. I said it 
' fascinated me, not that I loved it. I 
§ was interested in what came out of 
1 it: the old forms blown down and 
f the diversity that emerged from 
the storm before the establishment 
of a new equilibrium, a new order, 
which is bound to atrophy, then 
f cycle into chaos again. Numbers 
are rigid; life moves. That's what 
interests me, 

I pointed to the garden below 
the balcony, The neighbors had 
taken to imposing order on their 
gardens, with decks and patiosand 
neatly manicured growth, Her garden had not been attended in years. I said, that 1s 
evolution, That is chaos. Right now all the plants and insects are scrambling toward 
a new equilibrium. I pointed out how the rose bush was supposed to be a garden 
plant, not a weed, because it required the delicate care of our godlike attentions, the 
destiny that we had manifested for it by planting it and beating back the natives. But 
it had long been on its own and was holding firm, blooming every spring, a native 
now no different than the weeds which had reclaimed their birthright. She could 
understand this, talked of the marigolds and morning glories and other flowers 
which had also held on and spread, I said things are shaking themselves out and that 
is the beauty of chaos, Numbers are predictable and dead, but chaos 1s alive. 
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Fragments #162 


She said I should tell everyone in the neighborhood that I was her step-grandson 
via one of her deceased daughter's marriages, That daughter had taken me off the street 
when I was a young runaway, so by extension she was my grandmother, but not yet 
to her. She once said to me, “You are not blood: I have no obligations to you.” I can't 
tell you how much that hurt, but I can say that in what I did, it did not matter. Ihad 
obligations to her because of her daughter, the only mother I had ever known. Besides, 
I liked the idea of shaming her with my loyalty. 

In the winter, her heat went out and I rushed over when none of her blood 
grandchildren could, She asked me to call the heating company because “they take a 
man more seriously.” Then she gave me the whole speech about how I should explain 
my relationship to her, I tried to meet her wishes at first, but they were casual: they 
would get to her by the next day. Then I jettisoned what she told me to do and said 
she was ninety and my grandmother needed heat, The response was, “Why didn’t you 
say that in the first place?” They had a guy over ina couple of hours, While I sat there 
waiting with her, she asked resentfully, “I'm eighty-nine, why did you say ninety?” I 
said, “Trust me, old people rule this country; they have nothing better to do than to 
vote, The older I can make you sound, the faster they work.” She accepted this, but 
remained a woman of her generation, who would rather round her age down, than up. 

One night, we were watching a documentary on the Armenian genocide of the 
early 1920s, There was a scene which described of how it was done without the 
efficiency of German technology and precision. The Turks would clear a village of 
all its citizens and march them in circles until they starved and died, An Armenian 
grandmother was so enraged at seeing this happen to her children and grandchildren 
that she raised a ruckus against a Turk on a horse, He flew down and began stabbing 
her but she would not die easily, cursing him and cursing him until her final breath, 
My grandmother was so disturbed by this, that she had to turn it off. 

In the morning, she was still troubled by it, so I told her, “You don’t understand the 
tole of womenin patriarchal cultures ofthe Mediterranean and almostevery patriarchal 
culture in the world.” She was first-generation Italian and an old communist, so she 
was offended both ethnically and politically. She believed that women were oppressed 
and irrelevant in such cultures and this old grandmother had died brutally with no 
recourse, I said, “That grandmother — the ones who did the documentary were too 
removed from their own culture by education and being American to understand, She 
was watching her children die, but women of such an age in those cultures are seen as 
possessors of magic and the power of hexes. She knew what she was doing, I guarantee 
you that that Turk, for the rest of his life, when a child of his died or a crop failed, as 
often happened anyway, he would see that old womans face, the face that would not 
die, which had put a curse on him.” 

I could see the communist in her struggling to reject this, with its claim of power 
through superstition and female agency within patriarchy, but something in her veins 
understood it perfectly. A few days later, she thanked me for telling her this because it 
had so disturbed her that such a thing could happen. Unspoken was her comfort in a 
new awareness that she could be a woman, “weak” to begin with and failing with age, 
but possessed of a great power. 

She was a stubborn, though, and kept insisting that I try to maintain the 1950S 
WASP facade of propriety, where I was the step-son of one her daughter's previous 
marriages, I regularly ignored her wishes and when she put up a protest, I would 
tell her that the grandmother card was the best one to play to get things done where 
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she lived. Many in her community were Dominican and Puerto Rican, inheritors of 
Spanish patriarchy and the veneration of the Abuelita, which had its equivalents in 
the local Italian, Yugoslavian and Albanian, Hindi, Pakistani and Jewish cultures, 
Once, when her phone had gone dead, after rushing over and checking everything, I 
went out into the street to see if there was anyone working on the lines, There was a 
beer-bellied Dominican man down the block in a lift, working at the top of a phone 
pole. I called up to him and said my service was out, His skinny partner didn’t even 
look at me, kept smoking his cigarette by the van. I wasa young man and a blue-eyed 
white boy, so fuck me, I was just another name ona list. When I explained that it was 
very important that I keep in contact with my grandmother because she could fall and 
what would I dos the man on the lift looked down and asked about her. I knew he 
was the kind of man who came from a certain place, where his childhood was spent 
around strong, powerful matriarchs, and he wanted to be a hero for his Abuelita, for 
any Abuelita, I added a year onto my grandmother's then-ninety years and he took 
the time to tell me that her phone would be on soon, if he had anything to say about 
it. After two days, I was getting groceries for my grandmother and I met him in the 
street when he was off duty. He asked about her well-being and the condition of her 
phone, which he had got working again in a few hours. I thanked him and said she 
was doing well and her phone worked perfectly. When we parted, the smile on his face 
was that of a son who had been given praise by a mother, even indirectly, and from one 
who was not even his own. 

Eventually, my grandmother began to enjoy more than regret her existence as 
an old woman, She began to understand that exaggerating her age was good, and 
insisting that in all things, I should call myself her grandson, When 1t became hard for 
her to walk, I escorted her to doctors and went alone to the vet for her dog, When the 
women receptionists and veterinary assistants heard her age, they would often gasp, 
“God bless her.” Yes, they gave her God, but it was always the men who got things 
done. I had been taking her dog to the vet since her hips had gotten too weak for her 
to get out and about. The last few visits, the old Jewish vet had simply given her dog 
the standard treatment. Finally, for some reason, he asked her age. I said ninety-two, 
adding another year to her age at that time, The Guatemalan assistant gasped and 
said, “God bless her.” The vet suddenly dropped his indifference toward another client 
and sat at his computer to work out a cheaper regimen, and which was easier for my 
grandmother to administer. 

I visit her every week, now. She is an enormous intellect who values nothing more 
than good conversation and good food. She tells stories from so long ago, and you 
can almost see the colors of them, the old days of New York, the turbulent Twentieth 
Century. She grew up in a home of seven sisters, then a husband and two children 
with many aunts, uncles, nieces, nephews and cousins; then three grandchildren, even 
a great grandchild, and always a house full of sound and fury, All of them were blood, 
something very important to her soul, no matter what their lives had led to, pride 
or disappointment. Now there 1s death and dust, and offspring scattered to the four 
winds, but here I remain, finally considered her grandson if not her blood. That's the 
difference between me and most of you reading this. You were born to belonging, but 
I had to earn it every step of the way. When she is gone, the great library burns, and 
you can't know, It is like they say about war or prison to have no family, the thing you 
can only know if you have experienced it, Whatever their faults, they are your family, 
the place where you belong, When my grandmother ts gone, I fear I will be nothing 
again, just the dust on foreign fields, 
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A Boring Mess 


Washington was a boring 
president. If he had a biographer 
who was a Jewish mother, 
she’d say, “Why don’t you be 
more like that Jefferson boy?” 
Lincoln was the polar opposite. 
Washington kept tight-lipped in 
letters, always cautious of how 
history would see him; Lincoln 
was an ugly guy who liked to 
have himself photographed. 
Washington was the Nativity, 
Lincoln was The Pieta; the 
country born, and the country 
broken. Washington wanted to 
be treated like an Englishman, 
Lincoln was just a_ brilliant 
hick. Washington was sensible. 
She took delight in her eccentricities. She told me that Lincoln was a mess. I like 
every day, she would walk past this framed image of old Lincoln better. 

Abe, which she had hung on her wall, and say, “Good 


morning, Mr. Lincoln.” 


Madrid 


It was a war where it was believed that it took the passion of artists to 
win; the bombs had other plans. Fascists were never going to fall to artists 
or passion. What we seaded in Spain were professional soldiers, but was 
there ever another war that could be called romantic, at least until the 
killing got under way? Wasn't it all such fun before we knew we would 
lose, betrayed more by the confused loyalties and factions among the 
motley assortments of volunteers and interlopers on our side, than by the 
enemy? When the poetic novelty of being able to take a trolley to the front 
had worn off, there was only the sobering reality, like so many mornings 
hung over on Spanish wine, that Hitler was on their side and Stalin was 
supposed to be on ours, but the only side he ever took was his own. 

Do you remember the songs, all of them? So many revolutionary songs 
in that war. Do you remember the reproachful gazes of the anarchists at 
how much we drank? Wasn't it erotic to make love as the bombs fell? It was 
easy for us. The only thing we had believed more deeply than the cause 
was that, whatever happened, we would still get to go home. Back there, 
they would admire our adventure, our sudden worldliness, and we would 
pat ourselves on the back for the “authentic” experience of war, its trials 
and camaraderie. We would hum a few bars of a revolutionary song with 
just that exquisite combination of wistfulness and self-satisfaction. 

In the end, though, if we were honest, we should admit that we were 
tourists on holiday in other people’s misery. A war can be so beautiful 
when you get to go home. Spain broke our hearts like a summer love, fresh 
and hopeful and ssa ost in the epic struggle of the rest of our lives. 
Spain, our great project, became a small prologue to the Second World 
War and many of us came away embittered as much by the loss as by the 
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poison thrown into our idealistic eyes by Stalin. We were lovers playin 
war in Madrid, while Hitler and Stalin were married to blood. I i: the 
hardest thing to live long enough to find all of your ideals proven wrong. 
For many of us, that moment found us in Spain many decades too soon. 


Fragments #166 


Imagine the moaning of a distant cow, The long lowing, the silence, the 
long lowing and again, silence. This sound had made a gradual entry into my 
consciousness, while my grandmother was talking about her eldest grandson and 
the day he was abandoned by his father. The noise grew into a distraction and took 
on the character of a human voice — bellowing, silence, bellowing, silence. She was 
talking about how her grandson was supposed to be picked up by his father and 
driven to summer camp in Vermont, but I was increasingly concerned that I might 
be hearing voices. 

“Do you hear that?” I pointed to the side window that was across from the house 
of the couple next door. She couldn't hear anything, I told her it sounded like yelling, 
“Oh,” she said, “he always does that, He yells at her all the time.” 

“Yeah, but...” It sounded like he was crying “Heeelp!” again and again, She said 
I should go over and check. As soon as I was outside, it was clear that somewhere 
in the bowels of his house, he was crying for assistance. He was tall and fat and 
had one leg, The last time he had fallen was in the driveway, and they had to call 
the fire department to lift him. He was an obnoxious asshole and I hated the idea 
of even having to talk to him but I had to do something, I tried yelling through the 
window that I was getting help. He could not hear me, and his moans went on and 
on, maddeningly automated. 

I dialed his wife and she didn’t answer, so I called g11. I went to Bob's front door, 
knocked and yelled out what was happening, The bellowing changed: “Call my 
wife..! Call my wife..!” in a desperate loop. After several tries, I finally made him 
understand that it had been done. 

Current events were too unnerving for me to deal with, so lasked my grandmother 
to keep talking about her eldest grandson, She said his father had never showed up 
to drive his son to Vermont and was never heard from again. A few months ago, a 
Google search found his dad, but also that he was dead. Recently, she told him that 
his father had once expressed to her how he wanted his son to have anything he 
could dream of, and that she regretted not telling him this before. After his father 
had left, it seemed that only bad things could be said of him because it was deemed 
the best way for a heartbroken son to get past it, Since telling him, she said he had 
become gentler with her, as if deeply grateful to be relieved of a burden he had carried 
for so long, He didn't want to hate his father, he needed to hear that his father loved 
him, whatever he had done to his boy, 

When the fire truck arrived, I had to go look for a key to the neighbors’ house, 
which never materialized. With the drama next door and getting her dog washed, 
by the time I had to leave, we had not spent much time together. She had wanted to 
have a good hangout before I left for Florida, where I was going to sell my book at a 
sci-fi convention. There was a time when she appreciated solitude because she loved 
to read, particularly mysteries and detective stories. We once thought she could not 
live without the pleasures of reading, but when her eyes began to fail, she soldiered 
through. She put on a brave face with me but I knew she was dreading so much time 


with just the TV for company. 
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On the way home, I thought of you. I know you needed to hear from me the 
other day, The first thing I did when I got in was write to say I was sorry that, 
whatever the legitimate reasons, it did not happen. You put on brave face, but I 
know it mattered, And it was not okay like you said, Today was one long reminder 
of the cruel nature of isolation and abandonment on the human soul — and the 
inevitability of that cruelty. I spent the rest of that evening trying to tell the people 
that matter to me in some way that they do matter. Maybe they thought I was a 
sentimental fool. People are not used to hearing things like that. They tend to take 
it for granted until they cant. 

The neighbor had been laying on the floor, calling for help for six hours... 


At ninety-two, she was still puzzled by what aging had done to her, particularly with how 
crooked her middle finger had become. Being able to flip you off and joke, “Look at my fucking 
finger!” was just a bonus. 


| The Silence of the Trees 


Detective Spruce stood up from his examination of a broken stump. His 
voice was gruff as he said, “So many dead trees in this town tonight, it’s 
like a paper mill.” 

Young Detective Linden tossed a stray twig toward the stump, got to his 
feet and sighed, “Makes you wonder what this world is coming to when an 
innocent oak can’t sway in the street all night without getting cut down.” 

“It's a hell of a world, Detective, a hell of a world.” 

An officer emerged from the crime scene and said, “Detective Spruce, 
this Berne says she saw something last night.” 

“Oh yeah?” said Detective Spruce. He eyed the squirrel and said, “Tell 
us what you saw, ma‘am.” 

The squirrel was in tears, so Detective Linden was more sensitive. He 
said, “It’s okay ma’am, you are safe now, just tell us what happened.” 

“Well...| was just getting into my nest, and the tree was shaking and 
eiceedl ne th then...” 

“What happened!” demanded Detective Spruce. 

Seat there, Mike,” said Detective Linden, “she’s been through a rough 
time.” He patted the squirrel and said, “It’s okay, ma‘am, take your time.” 

hee then the next thing you know, | was on the ground, running for 
my life. 
barges Linden said, “Is there anything you can tell us about the 
iller? 
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“Well,” said the squirrel, “| think her name is, Sandy.” 

Detective Linden exchanged an arch look with Detective Spruce, then 
said to the squirrel, “And what makes you think the killer’s name is Sandy?” 

“| heard it,” said the squirrel. 

“Oh, yeah?” said Detective Spruce. “Where?” 

“Well...it is all over the TV.” 

“Are you sure?” said Detective Linden. 

“Sure I’m sure.” 

The detectives exchanged serious looks for a moment, then Detective 
Linden said to the squirrel, “Would you mind coming down to the station to 
look at some mug shots and see if you can’t identify this Sandy?” 

ia guess...but it’s all over the TV. Sandy? The hurricane? Why don’t you 


Nn 


just... 

Detective Linden smiled at her and said, “Could you just humor us, 
ma’am. You leave this Sandy, ‘The Hurricane,’ to us.” 

“I guess...” 

Linden looked to his partner and said, “Detective...” 

Spruce replied, “Detective.” 

With that, Detective Linden left with the squirrel. 

Detective Spruce thought for a long moment, then pulled a toothpick 
from his mouth and said under his breath, “Sandy...” 


Come See the Baby 


Tsta Philomena called from where she was sitting with the baby at the top of the 
stoop on 108th Street. Little Vera was passing below, In those days, it was called 
Italian Harlem and “tsia” meant “aunt,” a common term of respect even for those 
like Philomena, who were not blood, Tsia Philomena said, “Come see the baby.” Vera 
hesitated, She had always found Philomena unsettling, This was just the inchoate 
understanding of a child to which only the coming years and more knowledgeable 
minds could add reasons. 

Philomena’s adoption had been arranged through a priest in Italy and she had 
been brought to New York and raised on 108th Street. Before her, on the same block, 
another family had arranged the adoption of a boy through the same priest. With 
common circumstances, it was natural that when the two came of age, they should 
fall in love and get married. After having several children, Philomena’s husband 
decided to write the priest in Italy to research the family history of both of them. 
It was not long after that, when he had leaped to his death from the roof of their 
building, 

Little Vera was not yet old enough to be let in on the secret lexicon of meanings 
behind the clicking tongues, shaking heads and furtive glances which appeared 
whenever the subject of Tsia Philomena came up. There was only the warning from 
her mother: “You be nice to her.” No, little Vera did not want to go up and see the 
baby, but she remembered what her mother had said and went to the top of the stairs 
anyway. What she saw in Philomena’s arms was a baby in a bonnet and diaper, 
which squirmed and cooed like any other, except it had the face of a twenty-year-old 
girl, More than eight decades later, telling this story to me in her kitchen over a lunch 
of soup, salad and cold cuts, the memory of that face was still so disturbing that she 
had to stop eating. 

Thus it is that God curses his children. 
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Sahara Days 


Sometimes I think 
I am just dust 


Held together by a dream. 


Bad days like this, 
The dust blows up, 
And I forget the dream. 


Bats 

She was trying to be pleasant with him but it was like they were sharing a sour 
tangerine with seeds, something that had the trappings of goodness but was in fact 
joyless work, She had another complaint and he had a smart remark to diffuse it. 
Sometimes he did not listen and thought of odds and ends, He thought about how 
it might seem depressing to anyone else how close he had felt to so many who he 
no longer spoke to, but in most cases, he wished he had drawn a line earlier. It was 
surprising how few of them he missed and, by the time he was ready to set boundaries 
with the ones he did miss, he was too angry to take proper care with his temper. 

He asked her if she was in pain and she said, yes, though it was the usual. She 
started talking about the serene western vistas on the hospital TV, and the ducks, as 
if each little move they made was fresh and unknown to her decades of experience, 
He could not understand it, but played along, 

Sometimes a connection between two people begins with a mutual obligation 
to person who no longer exists, It may become a friendship unto itself, but it never 
leaves behind the complications of where it had started. How simple was the world 
when there was only the love of family and romantic love? Then it turned out that 
there were more types of love than species of bats. Twenty percent of all mammal 
species are bats, though we just focus on the one, the vampire, the only mammalian 
parasite, Our favorite concept of love is parasitic, too, the idea of needing each other, 
which all too often breaks down from symbiosis to the parasitism of one side on 
the other, Before her senses had begun breaking down, progressively caving in and 
trapping her into the dark cavern of herself, these were the sort of things they could 
talk about. Now, it was mostly her gripes, and his sass to cheer her up. 

How many species of love were fluttering about or clicking from ceiling of the 
cave within himself? She had taken something from him which he had thought 


impossible to lose. With all that her family had done to make him feel like one of 
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them, she had said, “You are not blood, I have no obligation to you,” She had said 
it to be cruel, to find the one place where she could hurt him the worst for the sheer 
thrill of it, and it had worked, 

At first, he had stayed loyal to her for the sake of the rest of the family, and to 
embarrass her with his kindness in the face of what she had done. Then a genuine 
friendship had developed. It could not undo what she had done, but he could see 
her for what she was: The Great Oz, hoping you would ignore the scared old lad 
behind the curtain, This feeling he had for her: was it the entropy of the heart, the 
diversity of emotional speciation’ A better word is, confusion, Especially when he 
looks at this person who has hurt him so deeply in a way that cannot be repaired, 
and he has this idle thought that if he could have only one wish, he would ask that 
her pain would go away and that she could rise, take up her pallet and walk, 


The Old Lioness 


For her, the dinner table was a sacrament. It was the setting and symbol of 
everything she loved: good food, family and conversation, You were not allowed 
in her house unless you had something to eat. If you were not loud, brilliant and 
funny, you were not doing it right. Discussions of science, mathematics, politics and 
philosophical muses were as welcome as childish humor. She loved poetry and could 
recite plenty of it, She devoured every single book she could find, especially detective 
novels, and could remember every one. She loved trees more than people, She loved 
music, She liked to hum old songs and ask you if you could name them. I still have 
the dollar I won because I properly identified a song she sang as being from the 
Spanish Civil War. She knew every tune on the classical station and you would be 
quizzed, She was only old person I ever knew whose stories were actually interesting 
and I regret that I could only write down one of them. Each time she told them, I 
could see the black-and-white of her era in color and, rather than tell the same story 
twice, she expanded it more in detail. 

I once asked her how she faced getting older. She said she would lay her head 
back and imagine that her face was that of Greta Garbo and the otherworldliness of 
it would make her feel better. She was a grammar Nazi ages before it was cool for 
yuppies to have babies, who grew up to think they had invented being a grammar 
Nazi. She was alive for much of the big box of madness that was the 20th Century, 
and unusually engaged in its events, She was interested, she cared and wanted to 
hear learned discussions about it. She was worldly enough to love her work at the 
Council on Foreign Relations because of how it brought her elbow-to-elbow with 
the leaders of the globe, but parochial enough to wonder why anyone would live 
outside the Bronx. She loved science and was very annoying about the subject of 
nutrition. (Hint: you were not eating properly, Unless she had made it, it didn’t 
matter what you were eating, it was wrong.) . 

She always looked garlic squarely in the eye and never met a cake she did not 
like. Others will have their favorites, but I can’t eat roast beef anymore; hers was 
unparalleled and I can't go back. She adored animals and was thrilled to cook for the 
millions of dogs she treated like royalty over her lifetime. She could be very intense 
with her family, but from what I could see, her love was never in doubt. She was as 
wise as she was stubborn, as generous as she was infuriating, 

The library is burned, the old lioness is‘dead, We shall not look upon her kind 
again, but with all that, what I miss most is my friend, The key to my relationship 
with her was that she appreciated sass as long as you did it with the proper amount 
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of charm and wit. I miss poking fun at her and watching her show of anger betrayed 
by a faint smile. I miss that smile. I muss her table, that center of gravity that is now 
gone, its worlds scattered. I miss my friend, like she 1s just behind some hatch I can't 
open. I miss my friend. 

Last Rites 

So ninety percent of what we are is not even related to us, parasites, trespassers, 
hangers-on, allies. We are mostly other living things. Our genetic material is a 
tiny minority in our own bodies. The rest are demographics in a civilization of 
hydrocarbons and water. Maybe we are foreign rulers in our own bodies. Maybe 
they are the foreigners. We are other. 

The last string of linguini, the last flake of fish. I still have the stalks of carrots, 
with that sharp vinegar snap, garlic and basil. When the last one of them 1s gone, is 
she gone, are they gone? This is how you dismantle the city of a lifetime, with dinner 
at a restaurant? Run in and pick out the things you want. Let's eat! Let the bridges 
fall, the rails rust, the towers crumble and the fault lines grow along the sidewalks 
and asphalt. This is how a life ends, a family moves on, separate packets of microbes. 
How friendly, let's laugh. Say goodbye as if we are not leaving to our separate cities, 
We'll see each other again, maybe a few straggling holidays. Maybe on the occasion 
that one of us, possibly this packet of microbes, is needed. 

Let's not think about it anymore, I will never see them again. The last linguini, 
the last carrot. Let's be afraid of feeling something. Get the dead in the crypt and 
dinner down the gullet. At least they didn’t lie. We packets of microbes can do that; 
it's part of the muracle of our existence. They never promised we would see each 
other again. They never promised anything so they can never disappoint. This is like 
rain, Like rain, everything passes; the microbes, the trespassers, the hangers-on, the 
parasites, the allies, che memories and the foreigners in ourselves that we are. We are 
rain, nothing but rain. 

Cats 


There is something scary about the idea that you can plunk down $500 for an 
ancient Greek vase at an antiquities shop. You take it home and you putitona shelfto 
marvel at it. It survived the Empire of Alexander, the Roman Empire, the Byzantine 
Empire, the Ottoman Empire, the British Empire, the Second World War... 

And then along comes your fucking cat. 

Why not? The cat is just asserting its right as the greatest artifact of the ancient 
Mediterranean, the survivor and heir to all of its storied empires, going back to 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Cats, once a species unique to the Fertile Crescent, may be 
the only continuous legacy of ancient Egyptian civilization, which was rediscovered 
only three centuries ago. 

In the last year of my grandmother's life, cats provided a different sort of 
continuity. I was walking in the street one August, when I was asked by a group of 
girls if I wanted a cat. They had found the right guy. I took home a white Siamese, 
who I named Angel, not because she was sweet or pretty, but after the Angel of 
Death because she had a very spooky kind of beauty. 

Toward theend of August, Ifound outthat Angel was regnant. M dmother 
adored animals, so she was very excited, as if they were Ee own. Diackes Extietas I 
called to tell her that I was not coming over, but she would love the reason why: in 
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the early hours of that very day, four kittens had been born, She was so thrilled, she 
burst into tears. 

That would turn out to be her last birthday on this planet. In most families and 
circles of friends, there is a different birthday for each person. As the first birthday 
after my grandmother's death approached, I thought of how maybe for a few years 
after a person dies, the day of their birth becomes an occasion for quiet remembrance 
but, inevitably, it must be retired, put away like an old photo in a dusty box. In 
answer to this, though, I could look at Livingstone, my little orange tabby, bold son 


of Angel, legacy of Egypt and heir to my grandmother's birthday, I think she would 
get a great thrill out of that, 


> 


When she was in the hospital, it got to the point where nothing made her happy but pictures of 
my kittens, so | made her four pages like on the facing page. The gray one is Willy, the tig 
Livingstone, the white one with the big eyes: Angel, the white one with the piggy nose: Armel. 
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A polar bear cub wore a helmet and tweed 
For a bicycle ride on the ceiling, © 

With a fish and a dog of a fanciful breed, 
And the tea that they drank was Darjeeling. 


The animals passed around pickles and rum 
And sang, “Albatross! Oh, this is thrilling! 

A rum-and-tea rum, and a rum-and-tea Sik 
Then the bicycle beasts began spilling. 


j/ 


The fish was a kitten and barked at the bear 
That the fanciful dog was a lemming. 

A rum-and-tea rum, and they fell up the stairs 
But the fish on the ceiling kept swimming. 


er 


Thoughts on a Lost Malaysian Plane 


Cell phones 

And Internet, 

A twenty-four-hour news cycle. 

The close and crowded world 

Of cameras recording everything, 
Nothing left to chance, 

Technology invincible. 

The crowd parts for a Malaysian plane, 
Taking off into permanent silence. 
The song we whistle, 

While sifting hopelessly 

Through the garbage-strewn oceans, 
In the pause between measures, 

The soft dread 

That the world is still very, 

Very big, 


Mechanically Separated Chicken 


Crisscross the earth in asphalt and concrete. Call it good, except the 
crazy with the can of beans in a cage of trees somewhere in the angry 
wilderness. He’s gone off the grid because the grid doesn’t want him and 
the feeling is mutual. She says, “Oh, God, oh yes” on the trailerpark trail, 
with National Enquirer and the blood on her nails, calling out the baby 
daddies on the television tale, with the plastic macaroni and the role- 
eee boyfriend. Broke down on the side of the internet turnpike, with a 
‘ood-stamped letter bomb addressed to the White House. Wander through 
suburbias of Nancy Grace housewives crying over cheerleaders buried in 
the Bible Belt. Hitch a ride with a terrorist and a Mexican drug lord, with 
a right-wing fat man railing on the radio. Poverty’s a crime and there's 
no time to whine because you're driving past a road sign. It freezes for a 
second on a hip-hop beat, take a drink of your burger, feel the bite of the 
whisky. It says, “Welcome to America. Population: YOU.” 

Turn Africa over like a saltpepper shaker, dump it in the pit with a broken 
rainmaker. Stir in the guns with the NGO grift, black market metals for a 
cell phone bomb or another Disney princess blowing up her iPhone with 
the Hollywood blow job. Internet zombies on the dubstep trip, rolling with 
the screecher preachers begging for apocalypse. Air-conditioned warlords 
and two shots fired, one man is cancelled and another one is hired. Israel 
Palestine creeping up the gas line, flashfire brothers, international pastime. 
Revolution bloodbath, Arabian sand, American bombs or you can’t lend 
a hand. Quantum Twitter slip stream sucking up the data with a Russian 
SPAM bot and the sex slave invader, choking on the vomit of the Chinese 
carburetor. Listen to the riots, turn it off and hear it later. Kick a brother 
in the face, spray a sister with the mace and it’s, “Welcome to the world: 
Population: YOU.” 
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Internetia 


When asked where she is from, my friend replies, “From the Internet.” I think 
of a country where the only geography is on-screen, and no two points have a fixed 


distance; where events between countless junctions can r. 


connect Strangers 


in ways often deeper than the face-to-face ties of what is dubsously called, real life. 


It can start with a map of the US. 
Affix each state with a stereotype from 
the point of view of a “typical” New 
Yorker (see page 86.) Postiton your blog, 
ha ha, much funny, to draw in people 
so you can promote your book. Three 
people make the little click to show 
they like it. Mark your journal: July 
13th. Nine days later, in horror, watch 
about a terror attack by a Norwegian, 
who used guns and bombs to murder 
seventy-seven people in Oslo. Put 
“Understanding Terrorism” on an 
image which addresses how a white 


terrorist is sold as self-representative, 


Understanding Terrorism: 


All 


FANATICAL 
MUSLIM 


% 


RIGHT-WING 
CHRISTIAN 
TERRORIST 


TERRORIST 


(Represents Represents a 


while a Muslim is made to represent a spreseete 
all Islam. Post it while the tragedy is ret ecaeneaa 
unfolding, A minute earlier or later, it might have unnoticed in the ebbs and 
flows of the online oceans. But just the right whale of a social media networker 
came by, and sent it viral. Thirty-five hundred likes later, it was ing through 
Internetia. Hello, Mombasa, Riyadh and Kuala Lumpur. Hello, Buenos Aires and 
Johannesburg. Mark your journal that week, July 23-30. 

Collateral fame falls on the map of the US according to NYC, and three 
likes becomes over two-thousand. Once, years before, a little patch of love called 
“Fragments #39” (see page 160) got eight-hundred likes. I went searching through 
almost all of them for more blogs to follow, and maybe more followers. I did the 
same with the map image because it was fun how California commenters tended to 
embrace being from “Lalaland”; Ohioans grimly accepted being from “Nowhere”; 
and Jerseyans either called New Yorkers the “bad drivers”, or claimed, in fact, to be 
bad-assed drivers. On a lark, I did something I never do: I picked a blog at random, 
and went through its followers. Digital bread crumbs led to a flash fiction about a 
girl, and the way she felt about a boy next to her. Ir was kind and warm and generous. 
I never thought I could fall in love with someone who 1s just words on a screen, but I 
did. I wanted to be the boy in that story, and after seeking out and following her, she 
slowly let me become him. Through her, I met a writing community, which finally 
got my work noticed, as well as deepening and improving st to the point where I fele 
like I had never known how to write before. Unlike anyone I have ever met, we can 
exchange work freely, and get both support and criticism without resentments or 
jealousy. 

Thy Internet nation is mindsets over borders, where someone in Stockholm can 
have more in common with a person in Seattle, than their cultural cousins. That 
said, if anyone asks, “So how did you guys meet‘” It's a little awkward thar an 
honest answer would have to start with: “Well, seventy-seven people were murdered 
in Norway...” 
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The Furniture 


“You are a piece of furniture.” 
“No, I'm not,” 
“Yes, you are,” 
“I'm not a piece of furniture.” 
“When I explain 1 it to you, you will agree with me.” 
“No, I won't. I'm not a piece of furniture.” 
“You are going to feel stupid.” 
“Never, I'm not a piece of furniture.” 
“You own a cat, therefore you are a piece of furniture.” 
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She said, “You should send me some of your interesting dream energy while | sleep. Because I’m 
jealous that you get the cool fish dreams while | dreamt about classrooms last night.” I sent her 


some cool dream vouchers instead. 


Separate Rooms 

She saw the room in high resolution, and he saw it in schematic. The 
world around her was close and dense with detail, colors clustered in a 
patch of canvas painted by Seurat. He was looking at the blueprint, the 
four corners, the window, the exit. She saw the story of a man in the details 


of his apartment. He had bare walls, and she thought of how to fill them, 
though he might never notice her marks on his blueprint. He listened to 
the cars in the street, and a passing train. She thought he was not paying 
attention to her. Her world was a collection of personal connections and 
moods about them, so she was easily distracted. She only wanted his 
attention when she couldn't have it. He doled it out sparingly to keep her 
focussed because whenever he looked at her, all the world would fold up 
like a map and there would be nothing but her face. 

It was one of those times when it seemed to him as if the world were 
ending like the gong of a church bell, and she was sitting beside him 
speaking the thoughts she had collected on a shelf — this and that among 
the nik-naks she’d gathered within, and wanted to talk about. She looked 
at him when she was finished but he seemed far away. Sure he had not 
been listening, she said, “I don’t know why you love me, | must be so lame.” 

How could he explain that he could hardly listen, when he had been 
distracted by the fact that the world had stopped ending as soon as she 
had opened her mouth. How stupid would he sound if he confessed that 
the crystal of her voice had pulled him from the void, and reconnected him 
to the delicate joys of the world, again. It had been a painful experience, 
driven by his fear that those sensations would inevitably be trampled in her 
like lilies and candy glass. Her voice, pictures of her personal things, or just 
watching her bowl in this way that seemed to entirely belong to her, would 
be unbearable for him if it were not overmatched by his joy and affection. 
Powerful forces churned in his stomach, making it difficult to tell whether 
the trouble in his heart was the stammer of love or a cardiological issue. At 
a loss, he said, “Sweetie, | could listen to you read a phone book.” 

She was silent. 

“What's wrong?” 

“Nothing.” 

The dreaded “nothing.” 

She laid down beside him, and he was sure she was thinking that he 
only heard the sound of her voice, which was just a different species of 
“you only love me for my body.” He couldn't explain the dark roaches that 
crawled over him, or the dearness of how a single soft word from her could 
make them scatter. He would seem so needy or insane. Other girls, when 
he’d told them, they‘d tried to cure him, then become resentful when their 
remedies had turned out to be only a treatment. He didn’t need a cure, did 
not expect one, only the momentary release from nothingness which she 
could give him. 

He stared up at the ceiling fan in the darkness, and thought it was 
simplest to let her believe he’d just not been listening, but everything in him 
expelled itself in a single phrase: “I just love you, is all.” 

In his arms, near sleep, she muttered something that sounded like: 
love you, too.” He was sure it was perfunctory, wanted to say something 
which would make her repeat it with meaning, certain that this was only 
the beginning, the beginning of the end. Her body jerked with the first 
signs of sleep. He looked at her face, and even by the wan glow of the light 
from the bay window, the roaches scattered. 


| 
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“Tansy Fairy” is the third in a portrait series including “Existential Girl” (pg. 140) and “Self 
Portrait” (pgs. 69-70) 


The Girl with the Indigo Eyes 


Her eyes seem brown until a shaft of sunlight sets them shining like bits of lapis 
lazuli inlaid with arabesques of green and hazel, I’m romanticizing, maybe, but my 
| love colors her, turns her into center of the universe, which, technically, she is. When 
Copernicus, the old spoilsport, whacked us from the center of the solar system, the 
Catholic Church was not amused that earth, the glory of God, is less the center of 
the universe than perhaps a barfly in some rip-booted town among the stars, where 
there is nothing but fried chicken and despair, They had nothing to worry about. 
Everything is the center of the universe because every point has infinity on eve 
side, That includes the egoist you once dated, that baseball-sized chunk of ice adrift 
between galaxies fifty-mullion light years away, and earth, Not to mention, the girl 
with the indigo eyes. 

She does not have a mean bone in her body, How did that cliché came about? 
Why are bones always angry? It goes with the phrase: I’ve got a bone to pick with 
you, I wonder if my bones will one day be angry with arthritis. Her bones, like her 
anger, are rarely visible, Her meanness stops at being a bit cynical, though never 
about me. 

Her tenderness ends with spiders, She spotted one in the corner of the ceiling over 
the stairs, She said, “What good are cats if they don’t murder the spiders?” I looked 
up from my book of delightfully unpleasant Russian fairy tales to ask, “Should I kill 
it or put it outside*” Occasionally, a loathing of spiders is tempered by compassion, 
but not often, “Kill it, I guess,” she said, displaying at least some ambivalence. 

The Church had lost too many fights with science before Darwin drove up 
to the curb, so, just the way they turned pagan gods and festivals into saints and 
holidays, they assimilated him, Sure, evolution, but it was all ordained by God asa 
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lead-up to mankind, Protestants, particularly a Baptist species extinct in England 
but surviving in the wild in the American South, had never faced admitting losing 
a fight with science. They took personally that science, once again, was kicking 
humanity down the stairs, First the earth is out as the center of the universe, now 
humanity, the special snowflake God's creation, is just a bit part in a three-and-a- 
half-billion year opera, where disgusting spiders have had a solid character role for 
most of the fourth act. 

If they could just sit down with a beer and some fried chicken to relax and listen, 
they’d have no worries. All of evolution did lead up to mankind, Also owls, the 
birth of your cat, and any particular chicken butchered for Christian fundamentalist 
comfort food. From a certain perspective, everything led up to everything, This was 
all well and good to the girl with the indigo eyes but the spider had to go. I went 
to the kitchen and tore a strip of paper towel. The spider had failed to read crucial 
vibrations in time to avoid being stunned, nearly crushed in its web with several 
joints disarticulated, Blame the popcorn ceiling, its jagged bumps which broke up the 
sound of my approach and threw off its senses, or the tricky light, but an arbitrary 
decision made by forces beyond its comprehension brought an end to its life. Being 
the center and summation of the universe was not much good against the rival center 
of the girl with indigo eyes. 

Did its ears ring before it died‘ Do spiders have ears, or just sensory hairs on their 
legs? I know I have ears because they never stop ringing, Stand close to an amp one 
night during a piercing guitar solo, and wake up the next day with ringing that never 
stops. I can drown it out with a decent box fan, like a popcorn ceiling for a spider, but 
what kills is the odd combination of deafness and auditory hypersensitivity. 

It teaches you things that you didn’t need to know, like how enclosed spaces, 
especially of stone or plaster, painfully concentrate noise, or how commonly Spanish 
is spoken at sharp volumes, Some men have a register that saws at the eardrums, 
and a shrieking woman is an emergency for you, if not her, Children are trouble. 
Movies are a minefield of exploding music and sound effects punctuating muffled 
dialogue. Earplugs are your friend. In crowded bars and movie theaters, they are 
a necessity that actually help you hear better. At home, crank the TV to nursing 
home levels, then balance it out with plugs, Napkins work in a pinch, but it 1s best 
to carry around a foam earplug cut in two. The little pieces make it easier to adjust 
for changes, because the world 1s a swarm of beeping, clicking, booping, whistling, 
ringing, banging and whopping. It’s assholes yelling on speakerphones, or to friends 
fifty yards away. Worst of all, it’s car alarms. One used to enrage the air for days 
outside my window, bleating bloody murder all weekend with every heavy gust of 
wind, or roaring truck, Kept up by this tyranny until six AM Monday for the last 
time, I echo-located a minivan parked around the next block, and keyed it front to 
back, leaving a note to turn down the alarm sensitivity. Later, a screechy SUV got 
the same treatment. It was a sort of terrorism, but forced sleep deprivation 1s a worse 
sort. Things have been quiet since. 

The universe has a way of balancing out the extremes between one center and 
another, Even the dry science of Darwin and Copernicus articulates the yin and 
yang of entropy. The girl with the indigo eyes speaks so rarely and concisely that I 
wish she would say more. I’m immensely grateful that she never raises her voice, but 
even her writing, soft and thoughtful, is very quiet. Her noises come out at night in 
gurgles, whines, moans, and speaking in strange, garbled tongues, Yet, beside her, 
I sleep so well, I sometimes think I have never really known sleep except in her bed. 
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Are We There Yet? 


Roll down the window, roll down the window, and the day is bright and cool. 
The carnival is up ahead, Are we there yet? Are we there yet? And you arrive in 
one of those houses or apartments with clashing coats of paint and eclectic, rustic 
furniture, the place reverberating with wet, moody acoustic tunes, the sort often 
assumed to have emotional depth, but that mainly forms accompaniment for the 
sunlight arms reaching through the quaint windows to lay precious palms on the 
dilettante brushwork of pre-stretched canvasses, which make claims of inspiration, 
but fall short of expectation, 

You look in the back of the car, and everyone is smiling but the one you love, whose 
faraway look is like a stone in a stream, a clue to the bed of melancholy beneath the 
bubbles of laughter at jokes repeated as if an incantation against decay, as each new 
day reveals another fault-line beneath the wildflower fields you pass along the way, 
and foolishly hope to capture forever with anSLR. When the totality of that minute 
is gone, it is possible to see that hypersensitivity and the search for identity had been 
mistaken for artistry, consumerism mixed up with originality, and self-promotion 
confused with talent. With ambition stranded in anxiety, it becomes possible to 
believe that you are ordinary, after all. All those classes and degrees designed to train 
everyone the same to be different, to give you the unique life experience of others, 
where you had none, so that you could feel self-made, while wound-up on fair-trade 
coffee, and the terror of lumbering deep into your thirties still unrecognized. Once, 
always the youngest at the party, it slowly emerges like streaks of silver at the temples 
that you have lost interest in the words of other-people’s ideas, which are spelt with 
an ism at the end, in books stacked like Chinese bricks between the brain and the 
heart and the sex of the affected boys and neurotic girls tattooed with unrequited 
self-actualization in colorful apartments sick with anxious relationships, No fame, 
no glory, only that who you are is enough. Stick your head out the window and you 
were always at the carnival, the glittering lights passing, while the moon stayed in 
place; ride the tea cups and let your hair splash about your face. This is what we are, 
this is what we have. Nothing ever else. 


Poopy Moment 
When you are a baby and you poop in your potty, that will be the best you will 


ever do in terms of impressing anyone, With so little effort and doing something so 
natural, you managed to be the cause of a celebration. When you are an adult and 
you take a shit, no one wants to hear about it. It's about picking the right window, 
Anything can be impressive when you choose the right window, “Hooray! You 
made a poopy!” You spend the rest of your life trying to equal that moment and it 
was a window that was chosen for you by your gut, and your parents, After that, 
the bar gets raised way up there, but you figure, okay, raise your game, pour yourself 
into something big and elaborate. You come through it all and finish but when you 
show the world your efforts, they mostly shrug or ignore you. You count the spare 
notes of encouragement and lament you're not famous yet. Not even close. If fame is 
a penthouse in New York, you are living in a yurt in Mongolia, Then it’s not about 
the fame, 1s it? No, its about the work. These are good things to tell yourself. If you 
don't, you might have to confront the fact that you want that poopy moment back, 
and that is never going to happen. Then your heart will break and you will stop 
trying, It is important that you keep trying, It really is all about the work, and it is 


work, Dreams of a poopy moment are just the push you need to keep going, 
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Fragments is an illustrated collection of both published , 
and previously unpublished stories and poems by Clint |}. | 
exe Irwin, a vagabond and an artist who explores life, love, | 


a 


and loss in this aggregate of his best autobiographical 
and fictional works. He ranges from fanciful to earnestly 
my sober and achieves a thoughtful balance between cruel 
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Clint Irwin graduated from Columbus 
‘a College of Art & Design, Columbus 
Ohio, with a degree in video and 
advertising, but most of his energy is 
devoted. to writing. Raised in many 
}. states from New York to Florida to 

“= New Mexico, his writing reflects his 
diverse life experience. He has kicked 
around the globe a little, too. His 
current location is in the Bronx, New 
York. where he has a lot of cats. 
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